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REPORTS AT FEDERATION MEETING 
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semiannual meeting of directors, 
delegates and members of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, held in Chicago 
on Oct. 14, are published in full herewith. 


T= various reports presented at the 


Address of President Goetzmann 


I welcome you to this semiannual busi- 
ness meeting, and in doing so would urge 
that as much of the time given us as 
possible should be devoted to a consid- 
eration of the profit and loss statement 
of the industry. 

We have all of us felt the adjustment 
period, and while the industry is to be 
congratulated on the manner in which it 
has come through and on the compara- 
tively light damage done, we have now 
reached the time of repair and recupera- 
tion, and this meeting should indicate the 
way for the most rapid and most com- 
plete recovery. 

We are all of us aware of the crop 
conditions this year. We are acquainted 
with the world’s financial and industrial 
conditions, the difficulties in the way of 
the easy, regular flow of export of our 
surplus, and the keen competition in the 
domestic markets. A way out of this, 
under which we may recoup a portion 
of our losses of last year, is not easy, nor 
is it the province of the Federation to 
attempt any form of price or cost con- 
trol. It is, however, the province of the 
Federation to lead its membership into 
sane marketing practices, and show the 
fallacy of other than sane practices. 

The point I desire to make is best illus- 
trated through a conversation I had with 
one of our prominent and prosperous 
members’ a few months ago over the din- 
ner table at his home. This miller said 
he had had a letter from one of his 
downstate customers, in which he said, 
“I will admit that your first patent flour 
is worth 50c per bbl above Blank’s first 
patent flour, but it strains my religion to 
believe that your third patent is worth 
$1 per bbl above Blank’s first patent.” 

The two mills under consideration each 
made spring wheat flour, each catered to 
the same class of trade, and each was 
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located with an equal opportunity as to 
freight rates on its raw material. 

Now this would seem almost a puerile 
matter to be brought up in this meeting. 
It would seem like getting back to the 
first principles of the “Lightnin’ Struck 
Local Millers’ Club” to give it considera- 
tion, but our experience on this crop 
leads me to believe that we must neces- 
sarily get back to first principles if we 
expect to improve our condition at the 
end over the first of this year, and, as I 
view it, it would seem to be a responsi- 
bility of this senate body of the industry 
to point the way to the local club to a 
plan of action that will put competition 
on a saner basis than is indicated in 
above conversation. I trust that from 
this meeting may come some constructive 
suggestion of this nature. 

In this connection it will be noted, by 
those of you who read the milling papers, 
that The Northwestern Miller has had 
some very strong editorials on the sub- 
ject of “get cost.” Mr. Edgar wrote 
these editorials at our request, and there- 
by performed a service inconsistent for 
us to do ourselves, and for which we 
should be grateful. It is to be regretted 
that .such pleas may not be given the 
force and effect of a mandate laid upon 
us. 

We have had an unfortunate and 
deeply to be regretted difference with the 
Federated Flour Clubs during the year 
in the matter of use of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation vs. the Federated Flour 
Clubs’ uniform sales contract. Nothing 
may be gained through a continuance of 
this controversy. It would seem that the 
differences might be harmonized, and we 
would ask your consideration of the mat- 
ter and your advice as to procedure. 

In such consideration, however, I 
would call your attention to the fact that 
in our uniform sales contract, imperfect 
as it may be felt to be by some of our 
membership and, I regret to say, by 
many broker customers, there are cer- 
tain fundamental underlying principles 
of good merchandising which must be 
maintained. If in your wisdom a com- 
mittee shall be appointed to confer with 
these clubs, its instructions should be, in 
my judgment, “adjustment to a full 
agreement on details, but absolute immo- 
bility on these principles.” 

I would call your attention again to 
certain governmental activities, to the 
end of a greater bureaucratic control of 
our industry in a legislative political 
meddling with grain grades; to a ru- 
mored fixing of definitions and standards 
by the Bureau of Chemistry; to attempt- 
ed and actual interference by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and otherwise. 
We are a selfrespecting, lawabiding, up- 


standing in the sight of the Lord, in- 
dustry. A maintenance of that position 
rests with us and with nobody else, and 
my advice in all these matters is in the 
words of a good friend of the industry 
quoted in my report as chairman of the 
Millers’ Emergency Defense Committee, 
when in talking over certain governmen- 
tal matters in Washington, he put his 
hand on my shoulder, looked me in the eye 
and with the greatest earnestness said, 
“Watch it, my boy, watch it!” 

An earnest of the possibilities bound 
up in a neglect of this may be found in 
the hard and fast binding to rule laid 
upon our railroads, the packers and other 
interests. We have no greater claim to 
exemption than they, and while we are 
free today from the various trammeling 
influences of trade, labor, and govern- 
mental control besetting them, our free- 
dom rests in our own vigilant care; the 
need of that care will increase as time 
goes on, and I sincerely trust it may 
never be neglected. 

We desire to express our appreciation 
of the good service of your secretary, 
counsel, export agent, and of the various 
committees. 

Mr. Price, our export agent, should 
have especial mention, due to the fact 
that, although constantly working in the 
interest of the industry, he receives di- 
rectly no recompense whatever. 

I will direct the particular attention 
of the exporting millers to the real meat 
bound up in his report to be presented 
here today. 

The Federation, from every standpoint 
of membership, finance and morale, is in 
fine shape. I congratulate you upon its 
condition, and would bespeak your hearti- 
est participation in the deliberations of 
this meeting of directors and delegates. 


Setretary’s Report 

In accordance with a resolution passed 
at the annual meeting in April, the Fed- 
eration called a mass meeting of millers, 
which was held at the Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, June 29, 30 and July 1, 1921. The 
mass meeting was very well attended, 
the registration showing about 500 mill- 
ers from 33 states. Conditions in the 
industry were discussed at great length, 
and a number of interesting and instruc- 
tive addresses were delivered. The 
“declarations,” submitted and approved 
as the report of the committee on resolu- 
tions, covered practically every subject 
of interest to millers, and following the 
mass meeting of millers copies of these 
“declarations” were sent to all persons 
interested, those regarding future trad- 
ing. and wheat diseases being sent to 
every member of the United States Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. 
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The most important and one of the 
most interesting features of the mass 
meeting was the address by B.-A. Eck- 
hart, who urged. upon millers the neces- 
sity of taking into consideration, in their 
cost accounting, a number of items which 
might ordinarily be overlooked, as well 
as the increase in cost reflected in other 
items during the last year. 

It was felt that copies of the proceed- 
ings of the mass meeting of millers 
should be placed in the hands of every 
merchant miller in the country, and we 
therefore mailed a copy of the entire 
proceedings to every miller in the United 
States having a registered capacity of 
25 bbls per day or more. In order that 
the subject might get as wide publicity 
as possible, we reprinted the address by 
B. A. Eckhart and the “declarations,” 
and sent to the secretary of every mill- 
ing organization in the United States a 
sufficient number of copies to permit of 
a copy being sent to each of the mem- 
bers of such associations. 

There was no subscription list or guar- 
anty fund in connection with this mass 
meeting of millers, the Federation as- 
suming the entire expense, which amount- 
ed to $3,990.74. 


LEGISLATION 


There has been introduced at the pres- 
ent session of Congress, by Congressman 
Vestal, a decimal weight bill, known as 
H. R. 7103. As introduced, this bill was 
similar in every respect to the bill as it 
passed the House last session, and as it 
was favorably reported to the Senate by 
the Senate committee on _ standards, 
weights and measures just previous to 
the close of last session. 

A hearing on the new bill was held be- 
fore the House committee on coinage, 
weights and measures on May 6, 1921, 
which hearing was attended by Thomas 
L. Moore, chairman of the committee on 
legislation, T. R. Hillard, of Miner-Hil- 
lard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
your secretary. There developed some 
opposition to the inclusion in the bill of 

(Continued on page 269.) 
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THE OLD BRIGHTON MILL 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


HE mill at Brighton is no 
more. Over eighty years 
it has stood five stories 
eke high, staunch and strong, 
= a) on the bank of the Skunk 
River, and served well a section of 
southeastern Iowa. The other day the 
wrecking force completed its job and 
the last stick of the old mill was hauled 
away. The dam remains, and there is a 
good chance that it may be reclaimed, 
modernized and made to produce hydro- 
electric power. An electric company 
owns four acres at the mill site. 

In his business of town-naming, Young 
America, ever since he decided to call 
the rock at which the Mayflower landed 
after Plymouth in England, has been 
fond of putting the names of Old World 
communities on the map of the United 
States, as he has shouldered the frontier 
toward the Pacific. Sometimes there is 
a little of the ludicrous about the matter. 

One may find humor, for instance, in 
naming a town on the Skunk River after 
England’s famous fashionable watering 
place by the sea, for truly there is noth- 
ing very elite about the word Skunk. 
Nor was there, at the time the name 
Brighton was chosen for the new Iowa 
hamlet, a trace of similarity between the 
water frontage or rude mill and tavern 
on the Skunk and the mansions and ho- 
tels on the ocean beach at England’s 
resort. The little mill in the new 
Brighton, however, was as useful in that 
day and for many years afterwards as 
any palace in old Brighton ever was 
ornamental. Now that it has joined the 
great vanishing procession of pioneer 
mills of the Northwest, it would seem to 
deserve an obituary notice. 

No one’s memory goes back to the 
building of the first Brighton mill, but 
as nearly as can be ascertained the origi- 
nal building was put up in 1839 by Wil- 
liam Pickerell, John Briar financing the 
venture. Just how early that was can 
be appreciated when it is known that it 
was a year later that the first election 
precinct was organized in what is now 
the state of Minnesota, and a small pack- 
age of ballots was brought on horseback 
from the settlement on St. Peter’s River 
to Prairie la Porte, Iowa, to be counted. 

The Brighton mill met the fate of 
many a pioneer mill, and burned down 
soon after its completion. Miller Pick- 
erell was left without funds, and with his 
debt to Mr. Briar. He took his troubles 
to the friends back in the eastern home, 
and returned with enough money to pay 
off his debt and rebuild the mill. Soon 
after he had it in operation he obtained 
a license to operete a ferry on the Skunk 
River near the mill for the convenience 
of the travelling public and to provide 
a way for the farmers on the other side 
of the river to get their wheat to his mill. 

Mr. Pickerell’s operation of both mill 
and ferry, for some reason not now 
known, was of short duration, and in 
1843 we find Smedley & Wheelock own- 
ers of the mill. It had by this time 
passed from the grist mill stage and be- 
come a real flour mill, drawing wheat 
from a large territory, and shipping its 
products to St. Louis. 

Shipments were made by boat down 
the Skunk River to the Mississippi and 
thence south to the Missouri port, which 
was then the one great market for all 
the produce of the northern Mississippi 






valley, the great wilderness to the north, 
as it seemed to St. Louis people. The 
boats were rude flats, with board cabins 
on them. On one trip, in 1844, 450 bbls 
of Brighton flour were loaded just below 
the mill, and made the long journey 
down the tortuous Skunk and the wide 
waters of the Mississippi without mis- 
hap, arriving in St. Louis in safety and 
bringing a handsome profit. The trip 
required three weeks, and the boatowner 
paid his crew 3714c and board per day. 

The years following were quite uni- 
formly prosperous for the mill, even 
though the property changed hands again 
and again. In the sixties it sold for 


many mills which were operated on and 
by the Skunk River, the mill at Merri- 
mac, Iowa, and that has long been noth- 
ing more than a landmark. 





UNITED STATES MUST HELP 


Committee of United States Chamber of 
Commerce Reports Findings on Measures 
to Improve World Business 

Conviction that the United States can- 
not refrain from active participation in 
the settlement of economic and financial 
difficulties confronting the world is ex- 
pressed by a special committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States just back from an extended trip 
through European countries, where gov- 
ernment officials and business leaders 
were interviewed and where in a close 
study on the ground the committee 








Old Brighton Mill and Dam on the Skunk River 


$20,000. As late as 30 years ago, busi- 
ness was so good that wheat was brought 
to the mill by carloads, and Brighton 
flour was supplied communities all over 
southeastern Iowa. 

Within the last two decades prosperity 
has fallen away, until a few years ago 
it was found necessary to abandon op- 
erations entirely. Since then it has been 
that picturesque and interesting object, 
“an abandoned mill.” The big water 
wheel has stood idle, and the dam has 
been slowly going to pieces with the wear 
and tear of the river. 

Recently the owners of the property 
decided the land was more valuable to 
them without the mill, and the building 
was ordered torn down. The wrecking 
disclosed what a splendid structure the 
mill was, and showed why it has so val- 
iantly withstood the ravages of time: the 
entire frame of the five-story building 
was of hewn walnut, a wood that is 
almost worth its weight in dollars nowa- 
days. In early times there was no wood 
commoner in the river valleys of Iowa, 
and it is probable that it was as much 
because of the abundance of walnut tim- 
ber as for reasons of quality that the 
mill at Brighton was made of walnut. 
The old-timers remember that all the 
timbers for the mill were cut near by 
and sawed beside the mill site. 

In tearing down the building it was 
found that the walnut framework had 
come through the 80 years in good con- 
dition. The heavy sills were found 
spliced together with the key lock splice, 
which is almost a lost art now, and the 
spliced timbers seemed as strong as, if 
not stronger than, those in one piece. 

With the Brighton mill sold for old 
lumber, there remains now but one of the 


sought the views of the various elements 
of the populations. 

In a report to the chamber’s board 
of directors, made public today, the com- 
mittee declares that: 

“In every country visited . . . the 
opinion was expressed that neither west- 
ern nor central Europe can be restored 
to a condition which promises hope and 
progress for the future without our as- 
sistance. . . . Every country desires our 
friendship and assistance, and it is ap- 
parent we can participate in the restora- 
tion of commercial and industrial pro- 
ductivity on any reasonable and consist- 
ent terms, either by modification of the 
Versailles treaty to meet the policies of 
the United States, or independently of 
it.” 

On the chamber’s committee are Joseph 
H. Defrees, of Chicago, president of the 
chamber; John H. Fahey, of Boston, for- 
mer president of the chamber and di- 
rector of the International Chamber of 
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Commerce; Silas H. Strawn, of Chicago, 
chairman of the board, Montgomery 
Ward & Co; Robert P. Lamont, of Chi- 
cago, president American Steel Foun- 
dries Co; John J. O’Connor, of Washing- 
ton, manager finance department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States; 
and James H. Douglas, Jr., secretary. 

A chief obstacle at present to a return 
to normal business conditions throughout 
the world, the committee asserts, is found 
in the armed conflicts in progress and in 
the continued threat of renewed clashes. 
Business will not resume its forward 
movement, it is declared, until the men- 
ace of recurring warfare is removed. 

Conclusions of the committee, based on 
an intensive study, stand out as follows: 

There is a heavy financial burden in- 
volved in continuing the armies of ov- 
cupation, but the removal of this load 
depends on some effective plan for tlic 
maintenance of peace, on which the n:- 
tions shall unite. 

The United States and the allies shou! | 
present a solid front in demanding th: 
Germany make good in the matter o! 
reparations. 

The United States should participat: 
in the work of the reparations commis- 
sion and in the work of the other com- 
missions, now existing or to be create, 
which may deal with economic and finan- 
cial questions which affect the Unite: 
States. 

There should be formed an interna- 
tional commission of business men to ail 
the reparations commission in working 
out difficult financial problems concern- 
ing reparations. 

The United States should not withdraw 
at this time her army on the Rhine. 

The committee found further that: 

The world is operating on a basis of 
less than one half of the pre-war stand 
ard, 

The consumption of 300,000,000 per- 
sons is reduced to 30 per cent of normal. 

The stronger nations cannot advanc: 
credit to relieve the situation unless ther: 
is assurance of stable conditions. 

Peace still is not established, thre: 
years after the armistice. 

The present German government is 
trying to meet the required reparations 
payments. 

If the opposition gets control in Ger- 
many and attempts to evade or repudiat« 
the reparation settlements, a crisis will 
be precipitated which will be a still fur- 
ther menace to peace. 

France and other countries bordering 
on Germany need protection against fu- 
ture attacks. 

The United States, in the opinion of 
the committee, holds a peculiarly respon- 
sible position in the present situation, 
and as a matter of economic necessity 
cannot afford to shirk its duties. 





The Old Mill at Brighton, Iowa, as It Appeared Before Its Recent Destruction 
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A JOBBER’S PROTEST 


The following communication comes to 
The Northwestern Miller from a com- 
pany of wholesale distributors in Illinois: 

“Your editorial ‘Stick to the Contract,’ 
is timely and should be read by every 
miller in the land. Sane millers should 
take it to heart and keep it in practice. 
Well-managed mills, or, rather mills with 
good managers, are doing it, but a great 
many mills, which would not consider 
selling a well-rated jobber except on ar- 
rival draft terms, are doing far worse. 
We refer particularly to a condition 
which the jobbers of this section are 
facing. 

“(ntil recently the needs of the small 
bakers and grocers were well taken care 
of by a few jobbers. They handled a 
variety of well-known brands, made a 
good living but did not get rich, and 
supplied the trade as needed; but re- 
cently several mills of good repute in 
the Northwest have placed stocks of 
flour in public warehouses, hired spe- 
cialty men to sell in any quantity, at al- 
most any price and on open terms. 

“They generally add about twenty-five 
cents per barrel over their car price and 
sell on thirty-day terms. Their losses 
during the last few months have been, 
to our certain knowledge, very heavy 
among small bakers who have failed. 
When we consider that they are selling 
on an average of fifty cents lower than 
we jobbers can make, and have the sell- 
ing expense added besides their losses, 
we wonder if there is not a greater profit 
in the milling end than we have been led 
to believe. 

“We jobbers, who have our all invest- 
ed in equipment to do this business, are 
commencing to feel that our days are 
numbered if this practice is continued. 
These millers seem to want to carry the 
financial risk and added selling expense 
without charging for it. With wide 
fluctuating prices, poor credits and high 
operating expenses we cannot meet this 
competition unless we can buy at lower 
prices. 

“We know it to be a fact‘ that we 
could not ‘buy a car of flour from any 
of these mills unless we contracted to 
pay arrival draft. Yet they will depart 
as far from arrival draft terms as is 
possible, in placing stocks in public 
warehouses. Just such things as this are 
driving us to demand close prices on 
open terms. We know that the miller is 
willing to take all kinds of risks to get 
a car of flour delivered, and we are go- 
ing to play our end of the game unless 
we are treated fairly. Do you blame us? 
The writer has been connected with the 
milling business for over twenty-five 
years as mill manager, travelling sales- 
man and jobber. We believe in arrival 
draft terms. We want to see the millers 
hold to it to the letter, but if they per- 
sist in putting us out of business by un- 
businesslike methods, we will have to 
put up a different kind of a fight.” 

Certainly the jobber cannot be blamed 
for making the best fight he can against 
conditions such as those complained of 
in the foregoing. Having his capital in- 
vested and his business established, he is 
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not going to abandon his field without a 
struggle, and if the miller enters into 
competition with him, the contest which 
follows will necessarily result in the de- 
moralization of flour prices locally, 
which will hurt the miller even more 
than the jobber, since the latter has other 
lines in which, to a degree, he is protect- 
ed by the manufacturers. 

Assuredly, any one has a right to 
adopt and follow his own policy in sell- 
ing his product; if he elects to sell direct 
to the retail trade, with all that this im- 
plies of warehousing, delivery, the ex- 
tension of credit to buyers of compara- 
tively small means and other items of 
expense, that, of course, is his privilege, 
but he cannot hope to sell the jobber 
at the same time. Presumably, when he 
adopts this method, he expects to lose 
the jobber’s business unless he has a 
monopoly, and this is far from being 
the case in the milling industry. 

The position of the jobber is, in one 
respect, an exposed one, but in another 
it is strongly intrenched. Unquestion- 
ably he has a legitimate field and per- 
forms a service in the economy of distri- 
bution for which he is entitled to a fair 
return. It is at least questionable 
whether he can be eliminated, leaving the 
manufacturer and the retailer to deal 
direct with each other, without ultimate 
economic loss. Such being the case, the 
jobber, finding his customers supplied 
by the mill on terms with which he is 
unable to compete, may possibly decide 
to cease handling flour altogether, if 
his trade in this commodity be so small 
and unprofitable as not to justify an 
effort to retain it, or, the contrary being 
the case, he may form connections with 
a competing mill on favorable terms and 
give the miller who is selling direct com- 
petition of a very keen character, which 
will eliminate all hope of profit from 


the trade. : 

In this event, the contest resolves it- 
self into a question of comparative de- 
termination, resources and salesmanship. 
The jobber has the advantages of knowl- 
edge of the trade, of lesser overhead ex- 
pense, of closer and quicker communica- 
tion and of handling other things besides 
flour. His salesmen can afford to call 
upon the buyer oftener than the mill 
salesmen, because they have others to 
sell in the same town. The retail buyer 
is not apt materially to increase his sales 
of flour, and the margin between cost of 
manufacture and the selling price is not 
such as to afford the miller who sells di- 
rect very much leeway in developing the 
trade. Bad debts necessarily cut into 
this margin, and the cost of storage, de- 
livery, selling, travelling and incidentals 
would appear not only to wipe it out en- 
tirely but to create a deficit which must 
be made up from the profits of sales 
elsewhere. 

Meantime, the local jobber, not rely- 
ing entirely’ on his profits from flour, 
continues by his competition to make the 
trade unprofitable to the miller, and if 
he perseveres may, in the end, win the 
fight, in fact the odds are in his favor. 
So far as The Northwestern Miller has 
been able to observe, except in certain 
centers of population where the con- 





sumption of flour is heavy, the policy of 
selling direct to small bakers and retail 
grocers through warehouses and sales- 
men has not proved permanently suc- 
cessful. 

On the whole, if a jobber is effectively 
cultivating his trade and selling a con- 
siderable amount of flour, being willing 
to pay a fair price for it, the miller who 
sells him on terms which enable him to 
compete and encourages him in building 
up a solid business does better, in the 
long run, than he who attempts to sell 
direct to the retail trade; and usually, 
after trying the experiment for himself, 
the miller discovers this to be true. Let 
well enough alone is an adage that usual- 
ly holds good in this case. 


CLEARING THE WAY 


In view of the action taken at the Fed- 
eration meeting, it ought to be a very 
simple matter to determine whether or 
not a revision of the flour sales contract 
satisfactory alike to buyers and sellers 
is practicable. The millers have for- 
mally declared that there are two points 
on which no change in their position is 
possible: flour sales must be made on 
the basis of delivery to the carrier at the 
initial shipping point, and on the basis 
of net weights when packed. By infer- 
ence, therefore, compromise is possible 
on any other disputed point, and the 
sales contract committee has been au- 
thorized to meet with representatives of 
the flour clubs to try and reach mutually 
satisfactory conclusions on these matters. 

The issue is now squarely up to the 
flour clubs. If they are willing to rec- 
ognize that no change is possible in re- 
gard to the two points specified, a new 
contract can unquestionably be formu- 
lated with little difficulty. If they in- 
sist on arguing these two points, it is 
quite useless for a joint committee even 
to meet. It will get nowhere, and its 
disputes will serve only to intensify the 
feeling of antagonism which recent 
events have so sharply emphasized. 

That the millers are absolutely right 
in their basic contentions can be denied 
only by the blindest of partisanship. It 
is their business to grind flour and de- 
liver it to the transporting railroads; the 
distribution of that flour, which includes, 
of course, its transportation, is the func- 
tion of the flour jobber. If a mill 
chooses to enter into the distribution 
business, it does so through its own 
agents; whenever it sells flour to a deal- 
er, no matter where located, it does so 
in order that he may be the distributing 
agency between the mill and the consum- 
er. If the dealer tries to evade respon- 
sibility for the most important part of 
this distribution, he is simply failing to 
perform the work out of which he makes 
his profits. 

If flour is sold “f.o.b. mill,” it is ob- 
vious that it must likewise be sold on the 
basis of net weights when packed. Once 
the flour is loaded on cars at the mill, the 
distributor’s responsibility begins, and 
the mill cannot extend its guaranty to 
cover conditions over which it has no 
control. It cannot assume certain of the 
duties of the distributor without taking 
over all of them, and the distributor’s 
profits as well. Once the clear division 
between the functions of the two allied 
groups is recognized, the absolute logic 
of the millers’ position in the matter of 
the sales contract is established. 

The millers have formally declared 
that on these two points they will and 
can make no compromises, and have im- 
plied that on all others they are ready 
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to meet the flour clubs halfway. It now 
remains only for the flour buyers to state 
their position with equal clearness. If 
their statement involves a deadlock on 
either of these two points, further nego- 
tiation is useless; if not, the chances are 
that a joint committee can complete the 
work of drawing up a new sales contract 
with little difficulty or delay. 


ROLL ’EM ALONG 

A curious phenomenon of the trade is 
that millers so frequently complain of 
lack of demand for flour wheh, as a mat- 
ter of fact, flour is so very easy to sell. 
Here, for instance, comes from Milwau- 
kee an opportunity for some miller—for 
many millers perhaps, since the invita- 
tion does not appear to be limited in any 
way—to get rid of as much flour as he 
cares to ship for sale. 

The invitation reads as follows: 

“If you want us to handle your flour, 
you ship a carload here and we pay 
sixty-five per cent of the invoice upon 
arrival, price prevailing date of arrival, 
then report every week or ten days what 
is sold or what remains unsold and sell at 
the market price from the time the car 
arrives or is shipped until the car is 
sold.” 

The plan is simplicity itself, a single 
flower in a tall vase against a back- 
ground of nothing at all. All the miller 
needs do is, as an active broker in the 
East used to write in his cheerful letters 
to mills, “just keep a few cars rolling 
along to us and we will do the rest.” He 
didn’t quite succeed in “doing the rest” 
but he did all who “rolled ’em along,” did 
them very brown in a number of in- 
stances. 

If any miller cares to roll along a few 
cars to Milwaukee, The Northwestern 
Miller is prepared to supply name and 
address on application. 


WHY KEEP IT UP? 

The most important feature -of the 
Millers’ National Federation meeting last 
week was the acceptance of Mr. Goetz- 
mann’s ‘resignation as chairman of the 
Millers’ Emergency Defense Committee, 
with the recommendation that Mr. Hus- 
band take the post thus vacated. Mr. 
Goetzmann’s point that the position 
ought to demand the greater part of the 
incumbent’s time is undoubtedly well 
taken, and his own experience has dem- 
onstrated that the chairman of this com- 
mittee, if his organization is to accom- 
plish much, must at all times be free to 
drop all other work and hurry to Wash- 
ington for conferences and hearings. 

Mr. Goetzmann’s resignation, however, 
raises the question of whether there is 
any real value in continuing the life of 
this special committee. It was formed a 
year ago for a special purpose: the recti- 
fying of the injustice being done to the 
entire milling industry by discriminatory 
ocean freight rates favoring wheat as 
against flour. That matter has been ad- 
justed, if not settled, and while the ocean 
freight rate situation requires constant 
and careful watching, a large special 
committee is certainly not needed for 
that purpose. 

The Millers’ Emergency Defense Com- 
mittee has, of course, given much time 
and attention to matters unrelated to the 
one for which it was established, but in 


‘so doing it has necessarily trespassed on 
‘the territory of many of the standing 


committees of the Federation. In sub- 
stance it has become a sort of executive 
committee of the Federation, with a rov- 
ing commission to interfere wherever it 
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thinks it can be useful. In so doing it 
has accomplished much that has been of 
value to the trade, but it has likewise 
interrupted the normal operation of the 
machinery whereby the millers’ organiza- 
tion is supposed to function. 

At present the Millers’ Emergency De- 
fense Committee is reduced to hunting 
for something to do. The emergency 
which created it has passed, and if the 
millers need defense, it is chiefly against 
the reckless business habits of certain 
members of the trade itself. The flour 
export trade is undeniably in a bad way, 
but there is little that a special commit- 
tee can do to revive it, and so far as the 
Federation is concerned, its interests are 
looked after by a very active and capable 
committee on export trade and by an ex- 
perienced and zealous export agent. Re- 
garding the proposed tariff, the millers 
seem to be agreed only to the extent of 
demanding equal treatment for wheat 
and its products, and this principle was 
so clearly established in the fight over 
the Underwood tariff bill that the issue 
does not seem likely to come up again. 

It seems reasonable and sensible, then, 
for the Millers’ Emergency Defense 
Committee formally and officially to dis- 
band itself forthwith. It has done its 
work, and done it well; it has not cost 
the milling industry any very large 
amount of money, and its balance now 
on hand is already promised to the Fed- 
eration treasury. If a new emergency 
presents itself, and the millers once more 
need to be defended, another committee 
can be organized with little difficulty or 
delay, but it is to be hoped that condi- 
tions will for a considerable time be such 
as can be dealt with by the regularly 
- established committees of the Federation 
itself: 

The greatest danger in building up 
emergency machinery is that the machine 
tends to keep on running after the emer- 
gency is at an end. It is far easier to 
start g committee than to stop it, par- 
ticularly when it is maintained with the 
vague idea of being ready for action in 
case anything happens. This is about all 
that can now be truthfully said of the 
functions of the Millers’ Emergency De- 
fense Committee. It is there if it is 
needed, but just at present there seems 
no particular reason why it should find 
anything to do that cannot be done equal- 
ly well by the regular committees nor- 
mally intrusted with the various tasks 
which the Federation has undertaken. 

Of course, the Millers’ Emergency De- 
fense Committee can do no great harm, 
even if it does not seem likely to do any 
material good; but it does make a cer- 
tain amount of needless confusion in that 
its purpose is so vaguely defined. It is 
a direct invitation to the kind of buck- 
passing that always follows duplication 
of responsibility. The committee on 
legislation, for example, frankly report- 
ed at last Friday’s meeting that “bills 
pertaining to the tariff, etc., have been 
taken care of by the Millers’ Emergency 
Defense Committee,” and the committee 
on export trade presented a report of 
some dozen lines because “the activities 
which would be covered by this commit- 
tee under normal conditions are still be- 
ing looked after by the Millers’ Emer- 
gency Defense Committee.” This dou- 
bling up of jurisdiction is demoralizing, 
and it weakens the ability of the Fed- 
eration to serve the trade through its 
regular agencies. 

The suggestion that the emergency 
committee disband is made with the ut- 
most appreciation of the services it has 
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rendered. The whole milling industry is 
indebted to it, and above all to its late 
chairman, for the work it has done dur- 
ing the past year. Unless, however, the 
Federation wants to revise its rules so 
as to provide forthe formation of a gen- 
eral committee, separate from the board 
of directors, authorized to do almost any- 
thing its chairman decides is worth do- 
ing, the emergency organization appears 
to have outlived its usefulness. More- 
over, if the Federation really wants to 
create such a committee, it may as well 
notify its directors that their responsi- 
bilities are at an end, and disband its 
standing committees forthwith. A far 
better plan would be to recognize that 
it is a wise emergency committee that 
knows when the emergency is over, and 
a sensible defense which ceases defend- 
ing when the attack is at an end. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE PRICE 
GUARANTY 

Recently there has been much trade 
protest, in part expressed in vigorous 
letters addressed to The Northwestern 
Miller, against the practice of a limited 
number of milling concerns in guaran- 
teeing their flour prices against market 
decline. Some of the protesting letters 
received refer to the practice as if it 
were some new thing, and cite it as a 
fresh evil crept into the trade. 

The truth is that the iniquitous custom 
of selling flour on a guaranteed price is, 
to the certain knowledge of this publi- 
cation, a score of years old. Always, 
however, it has been practiced by com- 
paratively few millers, who, according 
to their own account, find it a profitable 
way to dispose of their product and, 
with perhaps excusable persistency, 
therefore insist upon continuing their 
own procedure over the protest of their 
competitors. 

The precise nature of the guaranty 

extended to their trade is not generally 
understood by other millers, the general 
assumption being that the buyer is in- 
sured to the full extent of any decline 
in wheat subsequent to the date of his 
purchase and prior to the shipment of 
his flour. This is not precisely the case. 
As normally practiced, the guaranty is 
extended only to dealer trade, applies 
only on the miller’s best grade of flour, is 
limited to a certain quantity of flour and 
for a period of shipment of usually 
thirty, but in some instances sixty, days; 
and the price guaranty applies, not to 
the change in the price of wheat, but to 
the basis of any change in the miller’s 
own flour quotations. 
* The buyer is, in fact, given what, in 
the days of privilege trading, would be 
called a “put” on a certain amount of 
flour for a stated period. When the 
flour is ordered out it is shipped at 
the price booked unless, meantime, the 
miller has reduced his quotation; in 
which case it is invoiced at the figure be- 
ing currently quoted by the seller. By 
this method, a certain limited degree of 
control remains with the miller, who, in 
the event of a violent market break, may 
hold up his current asking price at the 
cost of new business until old commit- 
ments have been filled or materially re- 
duced. 

So much for the method and machin- 
ery of the practice, and, by way of giv- 
ing the devil his due, the following is 
a paraphrased defense of it by a miller 
who has followed it for years: “Un- 
ethical it may be, but to us it is merely 
competition and we have found it suc- 


_cessful. It is, of course, obvious that if 


all millers took up the practice there 
‘would no longer be any advantage to 
us and the standard of the whole trade 
would be reduced, undoubtedly to the 
great injury of the industry as a whole, 
but few other millers do take it up, and, 
because of that, we are given a limited 
field in which to turn it to our profit. 
As a matter of absolute fact, the risk is 
by no means what it appears to be, and 
experience has enabled us so to handle 
our long and. short account as to give 
us at almost all times protection against 
what appears to be an uninsurable mar- 
ket risk. We lose little and rarely, 
while, by selling at a good price war- 
ranted by the quality of our flour and 
the price insurance accompanying it, our 
profits are substantial, as shown by our 
record of many years.” 

Somewhat less in detail, another miller 
submitted his defense in these terms: 
“On a violent break, if you try to en- 
force your regular contracts you either 
lose your money or your trade, or both; 
we find it simpler to provide for letting 
the buyer out on a market decline, and, 
by providing for that contingency in the 
price at which we sell him, we discount 
the trouble through making the buyer 
pay in advance for protection. We 
would not counsel any other miller to 
try the game; it is dangerous in a way, 
but, through limiting our risk, we have 
made it pay.” 

So much for the argument, if it be any 
argument. That it is specious is evident; 
that the practice is unbusinesslike and 
dependent for its success on all other 
millers sticking to sound methods is ad- 
mitted by those who practice it. That 
it is filled with danger is clear from the 
fact that, fifteen months ago, when prices 
were going to smash, the millers of a 
certain southwestern state had to choose 
between utterly discontinuing the guar- 
anty practice or going incontinently in- 
to bankruptcy. They discontinued, but 
not soon enough to save many of them 
from very great losses through making 
good their contracts with customers. . 

There is this much of satisfaction for 
the great body of millers who look upon 
this practice as foolhardy and who 
would under no circumstances themselves 
undertake it: by no possible chance can 
it spread or become general custom. Al- 
ways there will be those who will ad- 
venture the sea in ynsafe ships. The risk 
is theirs, but always the sea ultimately 
claims its own. 

The “guaranty evil” is, in the opinion 
of The Northwestern Miller, one 
which will bring about its own correc- 
tion, either through the millers who prac- 
tice it finding out, in time, that, in spite 
of current seeming evidence to the con- 
trary, it does not pay in the long run, 
or through their not finding out in time 
and themselves paying the penalty. No 
practice which is admittedly unbusiness- 
like and dangerously unsound can for- 
ever survive, no matter what may be its 
transient appearance of virtue. Sooner 
or later the fundamentals of sound busi- 
ness are bound to assert themselves and 
the petty scheme passes. 

In a purely incidental way, it might 
be added that should the industry, 
through some one of its responsible or- 
ganizations, care to hasten the operation 
of fundamental business law, it doubt- 
less could find a way by an appeal to a 
commission of the federal government 
which has a distinct taste for such mat- 
ters. For its own part, The North- 
western Miller believes that the milling 
industry would much prefer laundering 
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its own linen, but the fact remains that 
if the attention of the commission re- 
ferred to were once called-to this par- 
ticular variety of selling competition, its 
action would probably be prompt, force- 
ful and decisive. 


ARGENTINA’S BAD EXAMPLE 

In Argentina the director of rural 
economy and statistics, who appears to 
be an official of some importance, is wor- 
ried by the evident falling off in the 
domestic consumption of wheat flour in 
the past few years. In his official repori, 
after pointing out that the per capit: 
flour consumption declined from two 
hundred and twenty-one pounds in 191( 
to one hundred and eighty-six in 1920, 
he states that “the only circumstances 
which could have caused this diminu- 
tion in the consumption of flour woul: 
be scarcity of wheat.” A _ few lines 
thereafter, however, with a fine scorn of 
logic, he sums up his figures with the 
words, “It is apparent, therefore, that 
the decrease in consumption was not due 
to scarcity of wheat.” 

In both 1916 and 1920 Argentina e» 
ported four per cent of its current whea! 
crops in the form of flour. In 191i 
forty-eight per cent of the crop wen! 
abroad as wheat; in 1920 eighty-six per 
cent of it was so shipped. In 1916 the 
wheat exports were twelve times the flou: 
exports in volume; in 1920 they exceede:! 
the flour exports twenty-two fold. 

The director of rural economy and sta 
tistics need look no further than his own 
figures to find the answer for which he i 
seeking so distressfully. Statisticall) 
there was enough wheat in Argentin: 
during 1920 to meet the consumptive de 
mand; practically this was not the case 
as was proved by the prohibition of ex- 
ports in the middle of the year. Wheat 
on paper is one thing, but wheat at th: 
mill is another; the Argentine farmers, 
encouraged to believe that the abnormal! 
flood of export wheat at high prices 
would continue indefinitely, were holding 
back their grain from the mills, with a 
consequent decline in the total flour out- 
put, which fell off from eleven million 
barrels in 1916 to a little over ten mil- 
lion in 1920, and with a corresponding 
advance in the domestic price of flour 
and bread. 

_Argentina may safely attribute the de- 
cline in its domestic consumption of flour 
to its policy of exporting wheat in place 
of the manufactured product. The 
farmers hold back their wheat for export 
selling; the mills find their overhead ad- 
vancing and their export markets cut off 
by the competition of the very wheat 
they ought to be grinding; domestic 
prices are kept unreasonably high, and 
people cut down their purchases of bread 
and other wheat products. 

What has happened in Argentina may 
also happen in other countries which per- 
sist in letting their surplus wheat flow 
past their flour mills. Figures for the 
United States in 1920 and in the fiscal 
year 1920-21, when wheat exports broke 
all previous records, suggest a similar 
falling off in the domestic consumption 
of flour. A reduction of the amount of 
bread eaten by the people of any coun- 
try is in the nature of a national calam- 
ity, and a government which can help the 
exportation of flour in place of. wheat, 
particularly by the establishment of 
ocean freight rates definitely favoring 
the manufactured product on the steam- 
ship lines under its control, has only to 
consider the case of Argentina to ob- 
serve the results which follow a failure 
to adopt such a policy. 
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Two conflicting influences on the mar- 
ket during the past few days have result- 
ed in wide differences in reports as to 


conditions in the flour trade. On the 
one hand, the threat of a railroad strike 
has stimulated buying, and has caused 
many purchasers to expedite their ship- 
ping directions on flour already ordered. 
On the other hand, the sharp break in 
wheat on Monday and Tuesday has had 
a pronounced effect in discouraging buy- 
ers, many of whom feel that if wheat 
can drop as much on so slight a cause it 
is quite likely to go down still further. 

Nothing could better indicate the ex- 
treme nervousness of the wheat market 
than this break on Monday and Tuesday, 
which came unexpectedly after a rally 
during the closing days of last week. 
Cash wheat and futures, United States 
and Canadian, spring and winter, all 
were alike affected. Various causes are 
advanced for the drop, which was the 
sharpest recorded in a long time, but 
none of them are very satisfactory. The 
government report on wheat reserves 
might equally well have been interpreted 
as bullish, and while there has been a con- 
siderable movement of Canadian wheat 
into the United States, with heavy export 
shipments — down the foreign de- 
mand for United States grain, both of 
these influences might have been easily 
foreseen. 

Flour and feed prices reached a new 
low level on Monday and Tuesday, with 
patents 10@50c per bbl lower than on 
Saturday, and feed going well below 
what a few weeks ago looked like the 
irreducible minimum. : 

At the close on Tuesday, Oct. 18, an 
average quotation for No. 2 grades of 
cash wheat at western terminals was 
about $1.14, compared with $1.26 on 
Friday and $1.35 on the preceding Fri- 
day, while December averaged about 
$1.07, as against $1.16 three days earlier. 
The May option ran about 4c over De- 
cember. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

OQet, WH ..cvonce 80 $7.15 $6.60 
Oot, 16. caenaces .10 7.20 6.80 
Qe. FT svcnecsen 8.00 7.05 6.70 
Ot, 2 cicdevses 8.60 7.46 6.95 
Sept, 2 ccsceces 8.70 7.55 7.05 
AGS. ET ccccsace 9.40 7.60 7.00 
TAY 1 sceve oes 9.15 7.90 7.35 
TURO 1 cccvcece 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 1 ccccsece 8.45 7.90 7.30 
April 1 ..... eee 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1 ....... 9.60 9.35 9.55 
POR, 2 vcece eee 9.50 9.2 9.75 
Tan. 3 cccccccoe 16.38 9.80 10.10 
Dee, 1 csces eoce 8.8 8.65 9.2 
Nov. 1 eee 11.46 11.00 10.85 
Ost. & avons esos 13.10 11.80 11.55 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Oct. 18 
was $18.75 per ton, again a new low 
record, which compares with the follow- 
ing first-of-the-month quotations: 


Oct. 1.. April 1 ........$25.85 
Sept.1. March 1 ...... 28.70 
Aug. 1 Feb, 1 .....0+- 833.75 
July 1.. Jan. 2 ......++ 33.26 
Junel... Dec. 1 ....ce+- 87.75 
May 1 Nov. 1 .......+ 35.96 
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The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Oat, - 8B. .cccoces 35 $5.20 $5.10 
Oat, 26 wccccose 5.60 5.35 5.20 
Gee, FT ccccccces 5.70 5.70 5.30 
Oct, 1 eccvese 6.05 5.85 5.50 
Sept. 1 eccece 6.20 5.90 6.55 
Ae, 1 cccvcece 6.70 6.00 6.45 
July 1 evocce 6.75 6.20 6.65 
Jume 1 ..seeees 7.05 7.00 6.35 
May 1 ....-. eco 6.00 5.90 5.70 
April 1 coccce 6.00 5.90 6.30 
March 1 ....... 6.80 6.95 7.26 
Fem. 2 ..cce ecce 6.85 7.00 7.20 
Jan, 2 ecccee 7.30 7.365 7.365 
Dee, 1 .ccccees ° 7.00 6.75 7.20 
Nov. 1 ... 9.00 8.86 9.10 
Cot. 2 cccccece - 10.30 10.00 10.05 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Oct, 9-18 ..cccove 65 85 63% 
Cot, BB .cccccece 64 83 52 
September av’ge.. 67 86 68 
August average... 68 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 48 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 52 37 
February average 45 62 39 
January average... 44 60 36 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 , 55 38 
October average.. 65 61 43 





LONDON MARKET LIFELESS 


Kansas and Spring Wheat Mills Still Com- 
pletely Out of Line—Holland Re- 
ports Only Resales 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 18.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market continues lifeless 
and demoralized. Manitoba export pat- 
ents are offered at 44s 6d, without at- 
tracting much attention. Kansas and 
spring wheat mills still completely out of 
line. Holland reports nothing but re- 
sales. Manitobas are offered there as 
low as 22 guilders, without finding buy- 
ers. Kansas flours are being offered at 
23 guilders, but the price is prohibitive. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 

Equivalent quotations, in bbls of 196 Ibs, 


at current rates of exchange: 44s 6d, $6.10; 
fi22, $6.75; 1123, $7.05. 








CUBAN SUGAR CROP REDUCED 


Havana press reports state that the 
Cuban sugar crop for the present season 
will be reduced 25 per cent to 3,000,000 
tons because of lack of funds for financ- 
ing operations, low price for sugar and 
high freight rates, which make it im- 
possible to market the crop at a profit. 
Inquiry throughout Cuba indicates that 
of the 215 sugar mills, not more than 160 
will be able to operate during the com- 
ing season. Many of the larger mills 
will have much smaller outputs than last 
year because of the omission of the cus- 
tomary 20 per cent of planting last 
fall and spring and lack of cultivation 
of the cane fields during the summer. 

The European crop will also be small, 
it is said. Aside from Czecho-Slovakia, 
no European country is likely to have a 
quantity of sugar for export. Europe 
will have to satisfy her import require- 
ments from Cuba and Java. The esti- 


mate of the German beet sugar crop has 


been reduced from 1,500,000 to 1,325,000 
tons because of unfavorable growing 
weather. The Czecho-Slovakia crop esti- 
mates have been reduced 200,000 tons, in- 
dicating an exportable surplus of only 
225,000 tons. . 





CANAL SHIPMENTS HEAVY 
Burraw, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Shipments 
by canal show a heavy increase for the 
season, being the largest since 1913 up 
to Oct. 1, and with the boats all busy 
a total of 12,000,000 bus is possible by 
the closing. The figures are: 


1921 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis...... 12,316 135,500 37,694 
Wheat, bus..... 4,133,900 654,333 401,933 
SG OO a te, «arssea 200480 
Oats, bus....... 1,804,060 74,000 205,687 
Barley, bus..... 891,960 13,000 538,375 
Malt, bus....... 31,050 A388 8 a.c0ces 
Rye, bus,....... 73,250 840,520 477,392 





Totals, bus.... 8,234,930 1,593,175 1,623,387 


E, Banaasser. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





| 


Oct. 16 Oct. 18 
Oct. 15 Oct.8 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...390,635 389,340 324,610 481,090 





St. Paul ....... 12,470 13,555 7,560 17,410 
Duluth-Superior 15,615 17,010 19,130 32,315 
Milwaukee ..... 10,230 18,570 9,060 14,000 

Totals ...... 428,950 438,475 360,360 544,815- 


Outside mills*..201,090 ...... 172,205 





Ag’gate sprg.630,040 
St. Louig ...... 27,300 
St. Louist ..... 35,800 47,400 27,240 64,900 
Buffalo ........ 128,550 157,845 139,430 158,470 


Rochester ..... 8,300 7,100 10,000 14,400 
Chicago ....... 27,000 25,000 21,250 32,250 
Kansas City.... 96,000 99,200 58,500 83,300 


Kansas Cityt...420,720 401,345 265,120 381,910 


Omaha ........ 23,600 18,895 10,445 21,665 
Toledo ........ 32,600 25,700 19,800 37,400 
Toledof ....... 64,300 69,415 63,610 69,480 
Indianapolis ... 9,065 8,290 8,665 11,245 
Nashville** ....110,915 123,130 101,210 182,000 


Portland, Oreg.. 29,160 25,035 36,455 31,985 
Seattle ........ 26,485 27,340 29,185 42,955 
ZOCOMA ccccece 42,445 50,880 18,475 45,735 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Oct. 16 Oct. 18 


Oct.15 Oct. 8 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 72 71 59 88 
Bt. Paw) ccccccccee 53 58 32 74 
Duluth-Superior .. 42 46 61 87 
Outside mills*..... 59 54 51 71 
Average spring... 65 64 54 82 
Milwaukee ........ 36 66 38 58 
BE. EONS ccccsicee 54 58 70 87 
St. Lowis? .. cess 46 61 35 84 
BBUMEBIO oc ccccccses 77 95 84 95 
Rochester ........ 45 38 54 77 
COIGRES .ccccveecds 68 63 75 89 
Kansas City....... 90 93 56 89 
Kansas Cityf...... 84 80 59 90 
Omens ooccccccecs 98 76 43 90 
Toledo .cccccccces 68 54 41 78 
Toledog ..cccvcece 64 52 40 83 
Indianapolis ...... 40 36 38 49 
Nashville** ....... 58 60 52 80 
Portland, Oregon... 60 62 75 75 
Beattle ..ccccccces 50 52 55 81 
TACOMA .2.ccccces 74 89 32 80 
Totals ..cscceces 62 62 52 71 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


mills, in- 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 19.) 


PuitapetpH1a.—Demand for flour is 
slow, and market unsettled by downward 
movement of wheat. Millfeed dull and 
weak to sell. 


Nasuvitize.—Flour trade less active, 
but of fair volume. Prices unsettled on 
account of uncertainty in wheat mar- 
ket. Millfeed quiet. 


Cotumsvus.—Nothin 
business. Bakers and jobbers well sup- 
plied for some time. Declining markets 
have scared them all out, and most buy- 
ers seem to think they will see new low 
levels very shortly. Feed in fair de- 
mand. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Radical break in wheat 
market made flour situation very dull 
and unsettled. Larger buyers staying 
out of market, but small bakery trade 
reported fairly active. Export situation 
extremely quiet. Millfeed dull at lower 
prices. 


doing in the flour 


Bautimore.—F lour has lost all its good 
feeling and taken another plunge toward 
demoralization. The worst will probably 
be seen when Chicago wheat drops to $1 
or under and shakes out all the bulls.- 
Prices all lower and nominal, with prac- 
tically no demand or market. 


Mitwavkere. — Spring patents and 
straights reduced 30@45c bbl since week 
end, on slump in futures and sample 


prices. Business fair for immediate 
shipment. Rye flour 10@20c lower. 
Moderate consumptive call. Millfeeds 


very quiet, prices being about unchanged. 


Kansas Crry.—Considerable anxiety on 
part of buyers to get flour, already or- 
dered, shipped out, because of strike 
news, developed early this week in the 
Southwest. Otherwise, trade is generally 
quiet. Flour prices are reduced 10@20c, 
following persistent weakness of wheat, 
but buyers lack confidence in erratic 
trend of market. No change in export 
situation.. Improved demand for bran, 
while shorts are in continued urgent re- 
quest. 


Cuicaco.—Falling off in demand for 
flour among all classes of trade charac- 
terizes the present market, and prices 
are about 25c lower, due to drastic de- 
clines in wheat values on Monday and 
today. Fair business in feed, with prices 
50c lower. Wheat dropped 5@6c Mon- 
day, on account of the government re- 
port on reserves, and slumped 4c today. 
Values are now the lowest of the season, 
December closing today at $1.051%4, and 
May at $1.093,4. 


Boston.—The contemplated railroad 
strike has had the effect not only of 
causing demand for flour to show some 
improvement, but also to cause shipping 
directions on flour already purchased to 
be given more freely. Prices are gener- 
ally 25@35c lower on spring wheat pat- 
ents, 10@15c lower on hard winters, and 
about the same on soft winters. There 
is considerable pressure to sell spring 
patents, and some cutting of prices is 
noted. Millfeed is dull in demand, with 
market generally steady. 











Flour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 18. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, 


FLOUR— 
Spring BH QO isi coh ei wed wasecssavcis 
Spring Gee DOGO: 6k 6k 60060.6 050480080 
Spring HIG Gee veh ok ik .04090% 6eunsredarecece 


Hard winter short patent ............eee+05 
Hard winter straigmt .......ccsccccccccseces 
Hard winter first Clear .......cccccsedcccess 


Soft winter short patent..............-se05 ° 
Sokt Wee MS eecs 6 accececeeed Seana’ 
Soft winter Gees GRP oe. is ccvcccvesecsses 


Rye GOW, WR Gir okss bic cs cc boswestosseus 
Rye flour, standard .............. 0 vabtlen es 


FEED— 
Spring Wee ak wiv ian 2 640k ses ces See pass 
Hard winter bran ............ Be vecodsceed 
Bolt WIRE MN ik heed in odnc0ndicans odveres 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ é 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..... i ache ane 
Red dog .... 


Family patent 
Seattle ........ -$....@7.15 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@8.15 


packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


“Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.25@ 7.50 «» $7.00@ 7.75 5006 0 UP oes $7.10@ 7.60 $7.50@ 8.10 $7.50@ 7.75 $8.00@ 8.40 $8.50@ 9.00 7.35@ 7.75 $7.50@ 8.25 
6.90@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.25 wre. ee 6.75@ 7.20 7.25@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 7.25@ 8.50 7.00@ 7.35 oceee Bo coce 
4.75@ 5.60 seee+@ 65.00 0 ccc Doce 5.25@ 5.60 5.25@ 6.25 coo once 5.75@ 6.25 errs e Perrey, Prree 2 0006 @ veces 
6.75@ 7.50 os@.. 6.80@ 7.30 6.40@ 6.75 a iver 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.85 7.10@ 7.40 6.90@ 7.256 
6.50@ 6.75 --@.. 6.10@ 6.50 5.80@ 6.25 6.75@ 7.25 6.50@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.00 occe eM cccce 6.65@ 7.00 ere Pree 
4.75@ 5.50 0 @... 4.60@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.75 6 ene oNs on6 eer rere cece ec @eocece 000 Dis cove 0090 OP noses 
6.30@ 6.70 rr. Peer --@. 6.10@ 6.50 ee 6.25@ 6.50 ro, ee 6.75@ 7.75 ov Q@issocs 7.50@ 8.00 
6.10@ 6.40 ss oUe eee ooe@. 5.50@ 5.85 5.75@ 5.90 *5.25@ 5.50 *5.80@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.75 5.80@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 
4.90@ 5.00 see cesce soe @e- 4.40@ 4.75 00 @. ocnce Peceee oe, en 5.50@ 6.25 coe @ cccve 5.00@ 5.50 
5.25@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.60 Pe a er 5.70@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.25 cee e Do ccee 5.75@ 6.00 coe @.w --@. e 
5.00@ 5.15 3.90@ 4.00 oe@ rv. a ye veg Be cece 5.00@ 5.50 esa CP cence occ e Pe ccse coe Bec ce oe Qecocs 
14.50@15.50 12.00@13.00 é cee ws ose o0004 Oc cane 0 < be 20.00 @ 21.00 21.00 @ 22.00 22.00 @ 22.50 + «e+ + @20.00 ocece@ececs 
14.50@15.50 ores errr 11.00 @11.50 14.00@14.50 ~ 2062 ote cues Seece@eccces o eee» @22.25 eee Trew eo s00e Qs wets 
15.00 @16.00 cose Gb coes 0 464 EP besce 14.50@15.00 a Pee 22.00 @ 23.00 22.00 @ 23.00 esos + @22.50 @... 16.00 @18.00 
«eee» @17.50 + «e+» @13.00 15.00@16.00 aiernee@scooe ceca 21.00@22.00 © 22.00@ 23.00 22.00 @ 23.00 @ 20.25 22.00@ 25.00 
23.00 @ 25.00 22.00@22.50 18.00 @19.00 21.00 @22.00 0 «Go 30.00 @31.00 28.00 @ 30.00 27.00 @ 28.00 «+ -@27.50 veces Meccce 
31.50@32.00 30.00 @31.00 a 06606 ec cove py ee 39.00@40.00 39.00@ 40.00 sees» @39.50 «eee + @38.50 9 653 oP oenee 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.10@5.75 (49's) $5.20@5.75 (49's) $7.00 @7.50 $7.75 @7.95 ~- $6.45 @7.20 
eos. oQeces 6.20@6.40 --@8.00 +» @8.10 











FLOUR CLAIM CONFERENCE 


Alterations in Methods for Handling Claims 
on Export Flour and Other Cereals Dis- 
cussed at New York Meeting 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The East- 
ern Claim Conference, representing 
freight claim officials of transportation 
companies operating in the eastern and 
New England states, and representa- 
tives of the flour and cereal exporting 
trades, was held in the rooms of the 
American Railroad Association, on Oct. 
11, for the purpose of discussing the 
proposed re-establishing of uniform reg- 
ulations for the handling of claims on 
export flour and other cereals. 

At a meeting called by the secretary 
of the New York Flour Club, the day 

rior to the conference, a committee un- 
oe the chairmanship of William H. Har- 
rison was appointed to represent the ex- 
porters. This committee, with individual 
representatives of the largest exporters, 
who evidently did not agree with the 
bulk of the objections made by the 
committee, attended the conference. 

The regulations submitted for discus- 
sion were those which have been used as 
a basis of settlement bs the railroads 
since 1892 and suspended during the 
war. It is now proposed to re-establish 
these rules, and outside of some points 
practically agreed on at the conference 
these regulations will probably again be 
the basis for the settlement of claims. 
The regulations as submitted and as 
ual @ to the ending of the confer- 
ence are as follows: 

“Torn sacks shall be mended by car- 
rier before delivery to steamship. In 
case of a small tear, the torn edges shall 
be drawn together and securely sewed. 
If a large tear, a patch shall be applied 
and the edges closely stitched. Sacks 
burst at mouth or seams shall be securely 
resewed or contents resacked by the car- 
rier to prevent further loss. The ter- 
minal agent shall take record of same 
and shipper and consignee shall be noti- 
fied of such condition, and responsibility 
for shortage adjusted on its merits. 

“Torn and mended sacks shall be ac- 
curately weighed and complete record 
of shortage made before delivery to 
steamship. Should the actual weight of 
torn and mended sacks not be ascer- 
tained before delivery to steamship, the 
inland carrier shall allow an average of 
5 lbs per sack for each sack torn and 
mend Terminal agents shall use the 
term ‘torn and mended’ only, in reports, 
manifests and receipts. In case the re- 
ceipt. of the steamship company shows 
a definite short weight from any sack 
which is in excess of 5 lbs, the inland 
carrier will assume responsibility for 
such definite shortage. For instance, if 
claim is made at foreign port for loss 
of 250 lbs from 20 sacks torn and mend- 
ed, and the steamship receipt shows 15 
sacks torn and mended, one sack loss 15 
lbs, inland carriers will assume responsi- 
bility for the 15 lbs from one sack and 
5 lbs each from 14 sacks, or a total of 
85 lbs. If the steamship receipt shows 
25 sacks torn and mended and claim is 
for short weight from a less number, say 
20 sacks, inland carriers will assume re- 
—, only on the number of sacks 
claimed, or 5 lbs on each of the 20 sacks 
and not 5 lbs on each of the 25 sacks. 
No claim shall be allowed for hook hole 
or sample hole damage. 

“Definite receipt shall be demanded 
from steamship company, but in case the 
steamship company tenders an indefinite 
receipt as to the number of sacks which 
are torn and mended the carrier shall file 


a specific protest as to such receipt and 
the record of carrier at the seaboard 
shall govern, the actual ascertained 


shortage on any sack being allowed for 
when such shortage is in excess of 5 lbs. 

“Terminal agents will use the terms 
‘caked’ or ‘stained’ or ‘caked and stained,’ 
only in reports, manifests and — 
No claims shall be allowed for ‘soiled’ 
sacks. 

“Sacks damaged or tainted by acid or 
oils, or other substances which visibly 
render the product injurious or unsuit- 
able for food purposes, shall not be de- 
livered to steamship, but held and prop- 


erly dis of. - 
The Rlebitity of carrier for damage to 


sacks and contents delivered in a caked 
and stained condition shall be fixed at 
the average amount of 40c per sack of 
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140 Ibs based on the check from car at 
seaboard. In case the checking at sea- 
board by the terminal agent shows a 
greater number of sacks wet, caked or 
stained than are claimed on, the claim 
will not be increased. If the number of 
sacks claimed on is greater than the 
number checked at seaboard as wet, 
caked or stained, claim shall be amended 
to the basis of seaboard check. 

“At ports where direct delivery is 
made to steamship, a memorandum of 
shipment showing thereon the exact 
number of sacks torn and mended, and 
number of sacks caked and/or stained, 
shall be submitted to steamship for com- 
parison and acceptance. When delivery 
is made by lighter, such exception shall 
appear on the lighter or barge manifest, 
also on the receipt offered steamship 
for signature. Definite receipt shall be 
demanded from steamship company, but 
in case the steamship company tenders 
an indefinite receipt as to the number of 
sacks caked, stained or short, or number 
of damaged in excess of those known to 
exist, the carrier shall file a specific pro- 
test as to such receipt. A copy of the 
signed steamship receipt bearing nota- 
tion of exceptions will be furnished 
claimant with copy of protest, if any. 

“As a condition precedent to the ad- 
justment of claims on flour and other 
cereals, they shall be supported by cer- 
tain proofs of loss as follows: (1) quali- 
fied surveyor’s certificate of damage at 
foreign destination; (2) assignment to 
the claimant by the consignee in a for- 
eign country; (3) foreign consignee’s 
debit note covering shortage or damage. 

“The allowance provided for in these 
rules shall be effective without change 
until Jan. 1, 1922, at or after which time 
they will be subject to alteration, de- 
pending upon changed conditions.” 

After a long discussion the main ob- 
jections on the part of the committee of 
the exporters to clauses three, seven and 
nine were left open for further confer- 
ence, and it was agreed that the com- 
mittee call a meeting of the flour ex- 
porters and submit what they would con- 
sider as substitutes to these clauses. 
The greatest objection made was to that 
part of clause three, which refers to 5 
Ibs for each sack torn and mended as a 
basis of settlement. This was strongly 
opposed by the committee, but the rail- 
roads submitted, as a basis for the se- 
curing of this average, figures which 
showed that, on careful tests made on 
348 cars in different seaboard cities, the 
average loss per bag at all ports was 
only 2.95 Ibs. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





EXTENSION OF JOINT RATES 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15.—Theodore 
Brent, federal manager of the Missis- 
sippi-Warrior service, which includes the 
barge line on the Mississippi River be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans, will 
ask ‘the railroads in this territory to join 
with him in requesting the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to extend the ter- 
ritory adjacent to the river, but not bor- 
dering it, to which shippers in St. Louis 
and north of here may send products via 
the barge line, thereby enjoying the ad- 
vantages of a water and rail rate. Should 
the railroads decline to join in the appli- 
cation, it is understood that Mr. Brent 
will press the matter alone. 

Should the proposed application be 
granted, it would enable shippers in this 
territory to reach on a partial water 
route two thirds of the state of Texas, 
the southern half of Oklahoma and the 
states of Alabama, Georgia and Fiorida 
by the barge line to Memphis and Vicks- 
burg, and transfer to rail lines at those 
points. 

The saving in freight charges to all 
points reached Ate Vicksburg would 
be 4014c per 100 lbs on first class mer- 
chandise. The tae to all points 
reached through Memphis would be 281,c 
per 100 lbs. 

The proposed application contemplates 
that shippers north of St. Louis in the 
Mississippi valley will be enabled to ship 
by rail to St. Louis, and thence by barge 
and rail into the southern territory. That 
section of the valley to which it is pro- 
posed to. extend these benefits is that 
portion lying north of the Ohio River, 
including parts or all of the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa 
and Minnesota, northern Missouri and 
parts of Kansas and Nebraska. 


Opposition has been expressed to the 
latter part of this proposal by the traffic 
department of the local ber of 
Commerce on the ground that St. Louis 
would be allowed no more benefit for 
its location on the river than points hun- 
dreds of miles inland. 
é; W. G. Martin, Jr. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES LOSE SUIT 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15.—Stokes V. 
Robertson, Mississippi state revenue 
agent, won a complete victory this week 
over the 130 fire insurance companies, 
defendants in an antitrust suit which has 
been pending for some time. The court 
ruled that the Mississippi inspection and 
advisory rating bureau was merely the 
old Southeastern Tariff Association, 
barred from the state 15 years ago, in 
disguise. 

Penalties aggregating nearly $13,000,- 
000 were imposed by Chancellor V. J. 
Stricker against the defendant compa- 
nies. This, however, was the minimum 
amount provided by the law. Had the 
maximum penalty been applied, the fine 
would have amounted to nearly $3,000,- 
000,000. 

It is not known what action will be 
taken to secure fire insurance protection 
within the state of Mississippi. Practi- 
cally all of the larger companies have 
withdrawn from writing business in the 
state. It had been hoped that the court 
decision would clarify the situation, but 
the reverse seems to have occurred. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





A MAMMOTH LOAF OF BREAD 

San Francisco, Cat., Oct. 15.—The 
largest loaf of bread ever baked in the 
West was produced by W. C. Baker, of 
Ventura, for the opening of the Ven- 
tura County Fair last week. It was 13 
ft 6 in long, and weighed 75 lbs. The 
exhibit was supervised by six pretty 
beach models, who held the slab and 


cut it. 
R. C. Mason. 





ARGENTINE MARKET DULL 

Buenos Arres, Sept. 20.—The market 
remains extremely dull.. There is no buy- 
ing for export, and wheat shipments have 
been virtually nil for the past few weeks. 
Grain prices continue to fall, those re- 
corded yesterday on the local grain ex- 
change being as follows: 


U.S. gold 

Argentine paper per bu, 

per 100 kilos current ex. 

Barletta wheat ...... $17.60 $1.46 
Pan wheat .......++. 17.00 1.41 
Pan, Bahia Blanca... 16.40 1.36 
Oats, Bahia Blanca.. 8.60 .88 
Oats, Darsena ....... 8.80 .39 
Flaxseed, 4 per cent.. 19.60 1.52 
Corn, Amarillo ...... 8.70 .67 


Rain fell over most of the cereal zone 
for several days last week, and though 
the fall was not heavy it is regarded as 
having been sufficient to save the bulk 
of the wheat crop for the time being 
and, at a pinch, for a month to come. It 
is cloudy again today in the city of 
Buenos Aires, and the indications favor 


more rain. 
W. J. Lams, 





TO REBUILD YUKON MILL 

J. F. Kroutil, president and manager 
of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., 
writes to The Northwestern Miller that 
it is the company’s intention to rebuilt 
immediately the milling unit destroyed 
by fire on Oct. 3. It is possible, he says, 
that the capacity will be increased con- 
siderably. The burned mill was insured, 
and the loss has been adjusted. The 
cause of the fire was a dust explosion 
which took place about 11 p.m., when 
one of the mill employees went on the 
second floor to look in the flour bins. His 
right arm was burned and he was other- 
wise injured, although not seriously. 
There were ensuing explosions elsewhere 
throughout the mill building. 

“On account of the good work of our 
fire department here, as well as that of 
the Oklahoma City and El Reno fire de- 
partments,” Mr. Kroutil writes, “the 
blaze was gotten under control and only 
one of our mill buildings was destroyed. 
This cuts our output about 50 per cent, 
but we are pleased to advise that the 
buildings left are in full operation, and 
that we are, with the assistance of other 
mills furnishing us flour for export, now 
able to keep our trade fully supplied.” 


+ proper germination. 
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WORLD CROP CONDITIONS 





rr A. 


Fall Acreage eas 
Crops in Southern Hemisphere— 
Good Yields Expected 


The Oct. 15 bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that the 
preparation of the soil and the: seeding 
of winter grains have continued to make 
rapid progress throughout the northern 
hemisphere. The abundant moisture has 
greatly facilitated fall plowing and the 
seeding of winter wheat and rye in Can- 
ada. Conditions have generally been fa- 
vorable for seeding in the United States, 
and early sown fields of wheat and rye 
in the northern and central states are up 
to a good stand, with vigorous growth 
reported. Rain is needed in some dis- 
tricts of the far western states to insure 
The present pros- 
pects indicate that the acreage for the 
country, as a wholé, will be up to the 
average. 

Recent rains have —* facilitated 

ermany, al- 
though more rain is needed to insure suf- 
ficient moisture for germination. The 
present prospect indicates that an av 
erage or slightly above average acreag: 
of fall grains will be sown in all western 
Europe. 

The monsoon is reported to have con- 
tinued active in most of India, and in 
the Punjab region the recent rains have 
greatly improved conditions. Crops are 
generally good, and the present outlook 
indicates that a large acreage of wheat 
and other grains will be sown. 

Abundant rainfall has recently oc- 
curred over the entire grain producing 
section of Argentina, and will greatl) 
benefit crop prospects. The outlook for 
next season’s crops is very promising i 
British South Africa, due to ample rains 
well distributed over the country. If the 
present promising conditions continue, 
the production may exceed the harvest of 
any recent years. Corn is looking ex 
ceptionally good. Wheat was sown un- 
der very favorable conditions, and the 
area for the coming season is 839,000 
acres, compared with 823,000 in 1920-21 

Rain has been abundant throughout 
Australia, and prospects continue good 
to excellent. The area sown with wheat 
for 1921-22 is approximately 9,445,000 
acres, compared with 9,082,000 in 1920-21, 
an increase of 4 per cent, but 2 per cent 
below the average of the previous five 
years. 

Threshing of this season’s crop has 
been delayed in the prairie provinces of 
Canada by heavy rains and snows, but 
damage to crops has been minimized by 
the cool, dry weather which followed. 
Rainy weather has also interfered with 
threshing in some sections of Great Brit- 
ain, especially in Scotland. Weather 
conditions have been favorable for 
threshing in most of western Europe, 
and recent returns of the yield confirm 
earlier favorable estimates for winter 
cereals, which equal or exceed those 
of last year. The yield of spring sown 
grains is only fair and the quality vari- 
able, though occasional good yields are 
reported. The hot, dry weather up to 
mid-August has injured the corn crop in 
all of western and central Europe, and 
a poor yield is reported. 





Helps 





CANADIAN CEREAL CO. 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 15.—A meeting of 
creditors of the Canadian Cereal & Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont., which 
lately went into liquidation, was held on 
Oct. 5; following an order of the court 
(Sept. 17) appointing H. T. Jamieson 
receiver. Since the meeting, the inspec- 
tors have authorized Mr. Jamieson to 
carry on the business of the company. 
With regard to the present position Mr. 
Jamieson says: 

“In my opinion, it will be found that 
this company’s unfortunate position was 
due to extraordinary causes and condi- 
tions, and, given a fair chance, its op- 
erations should be profitable, as they 
were since 1916, when I -reconstructed 
the company, up till 1920. The last year 
has been a disastrous one, but the com- 
pany’s capital has not been seriously 
impaired. It has lost the earnings of 
the previous four year period, and now 
finds itself in difficulties, not so much 
caused by the heavy losses of the last 
year, but as a result of plant expansion.” 

A. H, Baiey. 
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FEDERATION MEETING IN CHICAGO 





Semiannual Gathering of Millers’ Association Directors and Delegates—A. L. 
Goetzmann Announces Resignation as Chairman of 
Emergency Defense Committee 


Cuicaco, Inu., Oct. 15—The semi- 
annual meeting of the directors and dele- 
gates of the Millers’ National Federation, 
which was held yesterday in the ballroom 
of the Blackstone Hotel, was marked by 
the dispatch with which matters were 
discussed and acted upon. At the end 
of the day there were no loose ends to 
be picked up, and the impression given 
was one of definite accomplishment. 

There were 47 members present, and 
President A. L. Goetzmann called the 


_meeting to order at 11 o’clock. The 


morning was given over to the president’s 
address and the reports of the secretary, 
export agent, and the standing commit- 
tees, all of which are published else- 
where in this issue. 

During the afternoon session, which 
convened at 2:50, President Goetzmann 
asked that his resignation, then and there 
made, from the position of chairman of 
the Millers’ Emergency Defense Commit- 
tee, be accepted, that Secretary A. P. 
Husband be chosen to fill the place, and 
that the $6,000 balance in the commit- 
tee’s treasury be turned over to the Fed- 
eration’s treasury. He said that he could 
not, in conscience, continue as chairman 
of the committee when he could not give 
his whole time to the work. Mr. Goetz- 
mann’s requests were approved, and the 
matter is to be submitted to the Defense 
committee for final action. A vote of 
appreciation was extended to Mr. Goetz- 
mann for conscientious efforts as head 
of the committee. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Goetzmann 
said that, though the Emergency Defense 
Committee had been created to act only 
temporarily, its services should most cer- 
tainly be continued for the present. 


NEW FEED RULES ADOPTED 


After considerable discussion the na- 
tional trade rules covering transactions 
in feedstuffs, which were recently formu- 
lated, and which were accepted on Oct. 
3 by a joint committee representing the 
Millers’ National Federation, the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, and the 
United States Feed Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation, were adopted on resolution by 
W. G. Crocker, chairman of the special 
legislative committee. 

Before the resolution was passed L. 
E. Moses made a motion to table it, 
warning the millers that they were giving 
up their rights too good-naturedly, that 
they were too lenient, and that the rules 
were not needed. 


SHIPMENT TERMS AMENDED 


Secretary Husband later suggested 
that the Federation’s definitions of “im- 
mediate,” “quick” and “prompt” ship- 
ment be changed by the addition of the 
word “calendar” before “days,” so that 
any misunderstanding would be done 
away with, and so that the Federation’s 
definitions would coincide with those of 
the new feed rules. His suggestion was 
approved and carried in the form of a 
motion. 


FAVORS PARITY IN FREIGHT RATES 


The Federation went on record as fa- 
voring a parity in transportation rates 
as between wheat and wheat products, 
for both inland and ocean movement. 
Charles L. Roos said that if the Federa- 
tion wants equality of rates it should be 
willing to give railroads equal tonnage. 
W. V. Hamilton contended that the rail- 
roads would expect cars to be loaded to 
capacity, and that this would work a 
hardship upon the small miller. This 
latter argument, however, did not hold, 
and the resolution was adopted. 

_It was also decided that the Federa- 
tion will stand pat in its decision not to 
pay the claims of the Bobbitt Dust Col- 
lector Co., which were made in connection 
with patenting and lengthening the cone 
of the Bobbitt machine, and that it will 
support any of its members against 
whom litigation is brought by the com- 
pany. 

COST ACCOUNTING PLAN 


_ Secretary Husband suggested that the 
Federation “father a scheme whereby a 
system of cost accounting might be made 





sufficiently elastic” to apply to both large 
and small mills. He said that interest 
in cost accounting had been stimulated 
by Mr. Eckhart’s addres$ on the subject 
at the millers’ mass meeting last July. 
A motion was carried to have the secre- 
tary take the matter up with the Asso- 
ciation of Certified Public Accountants, 
that it may devise some adequate plan. 

During the morning session F. H. 
Price, export agent, read a supplemental 
report to his regular report, both of 
which are printed elsewhere in these 
pages. He remarked that the supple- 
mental report was more timely than the 
other. He spoke of the practice of stow- 
ing flour in vessels in the same compart- 
ments with fuel oil tanks, and offered a 
resolution protesting against and con- 
demning such practice and holding of- 
fenders strictly’ accountable for any 
losses thus incurred. The resolution was 
adopted. 

Mr. Price also asked that the Federa- 
tion approve, in principle, some rules for 
the adjustment of flour export claims, re- 
ferred to in his report, with reference 
to the liability of the carrier. A motion 
of approval was carried. The suggested 
rules are published at the end of this 
report. 

Mr. Price is to be added to a subcom- 
mittee of the Emergency Defense Com- 
mittee, to take the matter of negligence 
upon the part of carriers before the 
Shipping Board. 

Concerning the tariff question, the mill- 
ers decided to take no stand either for 
or against a permanent tariff, but if 
there is to be such, they are in favor of 
equitable duties on wheat and wheat 
products, the position already taken by 
the Defense Committee. 


UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 


The matter of the disagreement over 
the Federation’s uniform sales contract 
between millers and the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs is to be left to the 
standing committee on the sales con- 
tract, of which E. V. Hoffman is chair- 
man. The Federation, however, went on 
record in favor of the committee up- 
holding the two vital points of the mill- 
ers’ contract, that the terms of sale be 
f.o.b. mill and “net weights when 
packed.” 

Secretary Husband said that the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
had called the attention of the Federa- 
tion office to the proposed tariff on sugar, 
as it affected the trade of American mill- 
ers with Cuba. The argument is that a 
high export tariff on Cuban sugar would 
curtail the Cuban merchants’ business 
with the United States, and thus Cuba 
would not be in a position to buy Ameri- 
can flour. The matter was turned over 
to the Defense Committee. 


FUTURE TRADING 


Frank B. Rice, as chairman of the 
committee on “future trading,” stated 
that the committee had progressed, that 
it believed there should be a trading 
month every month in the year, and that 
at no one time should there be more 
than three or four different options trad- 
ed in; that it was disadvantageous to 
the miller to have it otherwise. He also 
said that the committee favored a ruling 
that on the fifteenth day of any current 
month all new trading in that month 
cease. Mr. Rice asked the members for 
suggestions as to how his committee 
should proceed. 

At the afternoon session it was decided 
to let the committee continue its work, 
and that no definite action would be 
taken by the Federation until after the 
committee makes its next report. The 
subject was thought too large to be cov- 
ered by so small an assemblage. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS 


Through a resolution, printed in the 
report of the committee on millers’ mu- 
tual insurance, the Federation expressed 
its confidence in the flour and grain in- 
surance companies, so long as they con- 
tinue the excellent work which they are 
now said to be doing. 


Owing to the necessity of L. E. Moses 
leaving before the meeting adjourned, 
President Goetzmann read a resolution 
proposed by Mr. Moses, to the effect that 
there shall be no discrimination. as‘ be- 
tween the export and domestic rates on 
grain and grain products to the seaports 
of the United States in excess of 3c per 
100 Ibs, and that the proposed section 28 
of the merchant marine act be modified 
so as to insure this. 

Mark N. Mennel said that this reso- 
lution was contrary to the principles for 
which the Federation had been fighting 
the past 25 years, that nothing should be 
done to handicap export, and that the 
Montreal all-water route had to be com- 
peted with. After some discussion it 
was decided that if section 28 did become 
effective the Defense Committee could 
handle the subject, and the resolution 
was lost. , 

W. E. Meek stated that there had been 
some slipping on the Federation package 
differentials in some parts of the coun- 
try, but President Goetzmann assured 
him that the Federation was strongly 
behind the differentials, and was “keep- 
~~ the tires pumped up.” 

t was announced that the arbitration 
committee of the Federation will meet 
at the office of the Federation on Oct. 20. 

The meeting adjourned at 6 o’clock. 


V. P. WiriraMs. 


Supplementary Report by Mr. Price 

My previous report, which refers chief- 
ly to the terms and conditions of pro- 
posed ocean. bills of lading and legisla- 
tion affecting that subject, has since been 
superseded in tempomary importance by 
another subject more closely affecting 
the individual exporters of flour. 

Every miller who exports flour to 
northwestern Europe insures his ship- 
ments under an “all risks” clause of ma- 
rine insurance. As every miller knows, 
it is my duty to attend to the details of 
that business, with particular reference 
to the trade:agreements with foreign im- 
porters, for the purpose of adjusting 
claims for the various classes of dam- 
ages which come within the scope of such 
insurance. 

Allied to this subject is the matter 
of damages caused by carriers’ negli- 
gence, which is, as you know, subsequent- 
ly referred to the carriers for adjust- 
ment by them. It is important that as 
between the amount of allowance for 
land damages agreed with the importers 
there should be no difference in the rate 
of recovery from the carriers. On the 
other hand, the contract contained in the 
bill of lading, the provisions of the inter- 
state commerce act and its amendments, 
and also in accordance with a decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
rail carrier’s liability terminates abso- 
lutely at the American seaboard, where 
his loss is to be fixed. 

The carrier is not liable for any loss 
or damage in excess of what it would 
cost to repair or adjust such damages 

(Continued on page 284.) 





MILL AT RECEIVER’S SALE 


Totepo, Oxnto, Oct. 15.—Henry Vogel, 
receiver for the Bennett Milling Co., has 
been authorized by the court to ask for 
bids for the sale of the entire assets, 
property and business, which includes an 
800-bbl flour mill and 175,000-bu eleva- 
tor, equipment, real estate, etc. This is 
pursuant to the notice issued some time 
ago to stockholders and creditors of the 
company notifying them of an applica- 
tion to the court for an order permitting 
the sale of the assets of the company 
under such terms and conditions as the 
court might prescribe. Bids must be 
submitted to the receiver on or before 
Nov. 5. 

This is the company and business which 
was promoted and developed a few years 
ago by G. A. Bennett, who became presi- 
dent and general manager. There are 
many stockholders, farmers, bakers, gro- 
cers, and others, very few holding over 
10 shares, and on this account it is 
doubtful if the property will be bought 
in by them. The mill is of re-enforced 
concrete, of the daylight type. G. A. 
Bennett, president and general manager, 
and C. W. Holder, sales manager, are no 
longer connected with the company, and 
the mill is closed down temporarily 
pending future action. 


W. H. Wicern. 
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MORE PORT CONGESTION 


Montreal Again Handicapped by Tie-up of 
¢ Shipping—Elevators Overflowing, Due 
to Lack of Ocean Tonnage 


Monrreat, Que., Oct. 15.—Montreal 
port is once more the scene of serious 
grain congestion. Earlier in the season 
there were as many as 80 ships tied up 
here at one time waiting for a chance to 
load at the three big elevators, two be- 
longing to the harbor commissioners and 
the third to the Grand Trunk Railway. 
Drastic measures were taken, and condi- 
tions were much improved, but during 
the last few days there has been a lack 
of ocean tonnage, with the result that 
every elevator is overflowing and hun- 
dreds of cars of western wheat are on 
sidings at the water edge. In addition, 
the lake carriers are bringing huge loads 
to Montreal from the upper lakes, add- 
ing daily to the congested state of the 
port. On Friday there were 22 grain 
ships from Lake Superior lying at their 
wharves here, with another 30,000,000 
bus either in storage or in transit be- 
tween upper lake elevators and _ this 
place. Two of the elevators were com- 
pelled to suspend operations until a 
clearance of some of the grain could be 
effected. 

With the approach of the end of navi- 
gation on the St. Lawrence there is a 
terrific rush to get the wheat out of 
western Canada to the seaside. At the 
same time there has come a decline in 
demand oversea, with the result that 
ocean carriers are not so anxious for 
wheat cargoes as they were three months 
ago. 

The situation has added to the local 
demand that the government should take 
steps at an early date to erect another 
storage elevator in this harbor. There 
are rumors that one of the new works 
that may be undertaken partly to relieve 
unemployment in this city within the 
next few months will be the construction 
of a big elevator, possibly on the south 
side of the St. Lawrence. So far, how- 
ever, there has been no definite pro- 
nouncement from any _ authoritative 
source, and none is looked for yet, with 
the country in the throes of a general 
election. However, few people would be 
surprised if such a work were included 
in the government estimates for next 
year. 

As a result of the grain congestion 
here and the knowledge that an enor- 
mous quantity of wheat will be left in 
the center of the country when St. 
Lawrence navigation is ended, Atlantic 
ports, such as St. John and Halifax, are 
anticipating a busy winter. St. John, 
however, is looking askance at the big 
development works that are being carried 
out in Portland, Maine, because, with the 
comparatively short haul by rail to that 
city, there is a tendency for much Ca- 
nadian wheat to seek the seaboard by 
that route. This is always a sore point 
with that port, an issue that is aggravat- 
ed since the Grand Trunk running to 
Portland became a part of the Canadian 
National System. 

Referring to the local trade decline, 
James Carruthers, the big wheat dealer, 
says: “The depression is akin to that in 
every industrial field. There is no de- 
mgnd. Conditions in Europe are such 
that the markets are in a chaotic state. 
For the past few weeks there has been a 
great falling off in orders, and the export 
trade is not brisk. Russia appears to 
be responsible for a great deal of the 
uneasiness that prevails.” 





L. F. Kier. 





HEAT VALUE OF CORN 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 15.—R. A. 
Seaton, dean of the division of engineer- 
ing, Kansas State Agricultural College, 
has made an analysis of the heat value 
of ear corn as compared with coal, which 
shows that a pound of well-seasoned ear 
corn will yield only 6,500 to 7,000 heat 
units, compared with 12,000 to 13,000 
units for soft coal. In addition, corn 
contains 10 to 14 per cent moisture, 
which must be evaporated and heated to 
the temperature of the chimney gases. 
“It is evident, therefore,” he says, “that 
even the present high price of coal and 
low price of corn make it uneconomical 


to use corn as fuel.” 
R. E, Srerire. 
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Reduction in Missouri Corn Yield—Wheat 
Sowing Nearly Finished in Northern 
Kansas—Seeding in Indiana 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15.—The present 
Missouri corn condition of 82 per cent 
forecasts a yield of 30.75 bus upon the 
6,153,000 acres, or a total of 189,205,000 
bus, according to the October report of 
E, A. Logan, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Markets, and Jewell Mayes, of 
the state board of a Iture. The yield 
in 1920 was 198,880, bus, and the past 
five-year average 170,354,000. 

The reduction of four points during 
September, or a loss of 17,167,000 bus, 
is the toll paid by farmers from wind- 
storms and heavy rains during the past 
month. Three times as much moisture 
fell in September as usual. Cornstalks 
already weakened by chinch bugs went 
down easily. 

Corn is molding in the shock, and 
many ears are sprouting on the stalk in 
the fields. The greatest rainfalls have 
occurred this year in counties having the 
best corn, careful estimates from an 
inquiry made within the past few days 
show that approximately 8 per cent will 
be the state loss from the September 
promise. While the loss in actual bushels 
will be great, the damage in quality will 
be exceedingly severe, and much more 
moldy, rotten and sprouted corn may be 
expected than usual, 

A very similar condition prevails in 
Illinois, according to the monthly report 
of S. D. Sossnion, United States agri- 
cultural statistician for the state, not- 
ing that “the Illinois crop has been go- 
ing through an unusual number of vicis- 
situdes this season, and it seems quite 
likely that in the end yields may prove 
to be disappointments, falling consider- 
ably below expectations; that the qual- 
ity of the grain will not be high, and that 
the amount of merchantable corn in the 
crop will be under the average.” 

Another regrettable situation prevail- 
ing in Missouri this year is the lateness 
of wheat seeding, concerning which the 
October crop report states: “Wheat seed- 
ing has hardly begun in any section. 
Only a small acreage has been seeded in 
the northwestern and southwestern sec- 
tions. Throughout middle Missouri, on 
either side of the river, the soil has been 
thoroughly waterlogged, and but little 
work has n done in preparation for 
the drill. All land plowed in July and 
August is heavily covered with grass and 
weeds, and will require either another 
plowing or double disking before seeding 
can begin. Unless good weather comes 
immediately, a heavily reduced acreage 
may be expected.” 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 15.—The week- 
ly Kansas crop bulletin says: “Wheat 
sowing is almost finished in the northern 
half of the state, and 60 to 90 per cent 
done in the southern counties. Stands 
are generally good, except in the western 
part, where dry weather has interfered 
with germination and growth. In fact, 
in some of the western counties the 
ground has been too dry to keep wheat 
alive after it came up, and it has had to 
be reseeded on that account. In the 
eastern counties, generally, the ground 
is abundantly moist. Rather heavy frosts 
were reported during the week in eastern 
and northern counties. Corn is now past 
the stage where danger from frosts is to 
be feared, and dry and cool weather is 
favorable for hardening the kernel. Some 
husking of corn is already reported.” 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 15.—A corn crop of 
217,410,000 bus, or 38,118,000 below last 
year’s crop and 16,474,000 above the last 
five-year average, was announced by Leo 
Stuhr, secretary of the Nebraska depart- 
ment of agriculture, and A. E. Ander- 
son, of the Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates, United States Department of 
Agriculture. This represents a loss of 
5,763,000 bus from the September esti- 
mate, due largely to storm damage and 
a decreased par value in condition for 
this month. Other preliminary estimates 
of yields are: oats, 28 bus; spring wheat, 
12; barley, 26. 

Totevo, Onto, Oct. 15.—The weather 
has been seasonable, and favorable for 
fall field work. Seeding_of wheat has 
been late, in order to avoid damage b 
Hessian fly, and some farmers are still 
engaged in plowing and seeding. Earlier 





sown wheat is up and, in this vicinity, 
looks very fine, a growth of 
about four inches above the ground. 
There is more or less damage to corn in 
some sections from the corn borer and 
from the ear worm, which eats the ker- 
nels, although the latter damage is much 
more prevalent in Indiana x vb Ohio. 
Indications are that about an average 
acreage of wheat will be put in. 


Evansviiz, Inp., Oct. 15.—Wheat 
sowing in southern Indiana has been 
completed, and it is believed it will ex- 
out in acreage that of the crop that 
was garnered this year. 

Farmers have completed the loading of 
their silos for the winter. Corn has not 
yet fully ripened for the market, there 
not having been enough frost to put it in 
shape for gathering, though some farm- 
ers have cut and stacked their crop. A 
warm spell with rain caused some of the 
stacked corn to sprout, but with cooler 
weather this has been stopped. Though 
in some sections corn has shown worm 





WHEAT SUPPLY OCT, 1 
529 MILLION BUS 

Wheat on farms, excluding that 
required for use as seed by the 
farmers, was estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in a re- 

ort issued Oct. 17, at 318,000,000 

us this year, compared to 447,- 
000,000 last year. Wheat in coun- 
try mills and elevators was esti- 
mated at 152,000,000 bus, com- 
pared to 129,000,000 last year, and 
commercial visible 59,000,000, com- 
pared with 29,000,000 last year, 
making a total of 529,000,000 bus 
this year as against last year’s 
total of 605,000,000. 











destruction in the ears, it is believed it 
will make a good showing generally for 
the grower. There was a large acrea 
planted, and there has been nothing to 
interfere with its growth and maturity 
that will lessen in any degree the general 
result. 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Oct. 15.—The 
wheat sowing period in the western and 
northwestern sections of Oklahoma is 


nearing a close. Except in limited areas. 


affected by dry weather, planting is fin- 
ished, and in sections where the product 
was planted early, it is ready to pasture. 
I. W. Hart, of Woodward, here last 
week, says the wheat acreage in that ter- 
ritory has been increased over last year. 
This year’s crop enabled growers to pay 
most of their bank debts, but merchants 


say collections have not been satisfac- . 


tory. Generally speaking, financial con- 
ditions in that region are much improved, 
and merchants and farmers are expect- 
ing better times. The state board of 
agriculture reports the army worm go- 
ing from cotton fields to wheat fields, 
and some damage to wheat by wire 
worms in the northwestern sections of 
the state. A report from Custer County 
says that over half the wheat sown there 
is of the Kanred variety. Harper Coun- 
ty has 25,000 acres in Kanred. . 


Winnirec, Man., Oct. 15.—Through- 
out the prairie provinces the past week 
has been a busy one for the Canadian 
farmer. Taking full advantage of the 
continuance of weather, threshing 
operations are drawing to completion, 
and oven | in Manitoba fall plowing is 
comme where threshing is cleaned 
up, the wet days having placed the land 
in splendid condition for working. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 15.—There have 
been general rains through this district 
this week, the first since late in July. 
Wheat is making a growth and, 
should present weather conditions con- 
tinue a fortnight, it will have a fair top 
for winter. Some farmers are still sow- 
ing rye. There is a considerable demand 
for the grain in small lots, apparently 
for liquor purposes. guess is that 
the practice is growing of putting a 
small quantity into cider, permitting it 
to age. It is said this adds to its “mo- 
mentum.” There have been no frosts of 
any account in this section, with weather 
unusually favorable for husking corn 
and generally cleaning up the fall work. 

Seatriz, Wasn., Oct. 15.—Lack of 
moisture has retardéd seeding in the 
drier sections of central Washington and 
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in the country adjacent to Moscow, 
Idaho. The October report of the 
Washington field agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates 
shows a decrease in the spring wheat 
estimate on Oct. 1, compared with Sept. 
1, from 21,026,000 to 18,690,000 bus, with 
the quality 91 per cent this year, against 
87 in 1920, the total wheat crop for 
the state is placed at 49,612,000 bus, 
against 37,882,000 in 1920, and 42,186,000, 
the wR * for 1910-19. Fifty-seven per 
cent of the crop is estimated to have 
been ag ene | Oct. 1, 1921. The oat 
crop is estimated at 16,000,000 bus; bar- 
ley, 3,827,000. - 


San Francisco, Cat., Oct. 15.—The 
past week was favorable for agricultural 
operations, although showery conditions 
prevailing in the southern and central 

ortions of the state on two or three 

ays menaced the raisin crop and hin- 
dered bean threshing, which is now at its 
height. Remarkably fine rice weather 
prevailed in areas devoted to this cul- 
ture. A condition of 83 at this time in- 
dicates an average yield of about 25 bags 


per acre. The preliminary estimate of 
the area planted to barley was 1,125,000 
acres, and the average yield 26.2 bus per 


acre, thus making the total production 
about 29,475,000 bus. 


Inpranapouis, Inv., Oct. 15.—Grain 
growers in Indiana have practically com- 
pleted the sowing of winter wheat for 
next year’s crop. Reports indicate that 
the acreage probably will be approxi- 
mately that of last season. Weather 
conditions during the last few weeks 
have as a rule been favorable, and the 
seed has gone into the ground with ex- 
cellent prospects of getting a good start 
in growth. George C. Bryant, statisti- 
cian for the United States Department 
of Agriculture, has announced that on 
Oct. 1 7,273,000 bus of the 1921 crop 
remained on farms, of which nearly §,- 
000,000 would be used for seed. Also 
that the average yield of spring wheat 
in Indiana this year was 13 bus an acre, 
which was 1 bu greater than the average 
yield of winter wheat. However, the 
acreage of spring wheat in the state is 
ex ingly small. The maturing corn 
crop was placed at 80 per cent of nor- 
mal on Oct. 1, indicating a production 
of 160,711,000 bus this fall, compared 
with 184,072,000 last year. While weather 
has been favorable to the ripening and 
harvesting of the crop, ear worms are 
very numerous in several sections of the 
state, and the damage from this source, 
it is estimated, will amount to fully 5 
per cent. Chinch bugs also have done 
some damage. 


Ocpen, Uran, Oct. 15.—Utah’s average 
spring wheat yield is estimated at 24 bus 
per acre, in the preliminary estimate of 
Julius H. Jacobson, agricultural statis- 
tician for the federal bureau, stationed 
at Boise. This means 15,600,000 bus 
spring wheat, and when combined with 
the 28,918,000 bus winter wheat, the total 
exceeds former state records by nearly 
1,000,000 bus, though smut and hot, dry 
weather at critical periods reduced earli- 
er prospects. Quality is given at 94 per 
cent, the same as last year. The oats 
crop is estimated at 7,912,000 bus, or 43 
to the acre, and the. total barley crop is 
2,958,000 bus. The forecast on sugar 
beets for Idaho is 380,274 tons. Weather 
conditions during the past week have 
been favorable for harvesting through- 
out southern Idaho and Utah, although 
farmers are experiencing difficulty, in 
some districts, in fall plowing Lack of 
rain for a number of weeks has left the 
ground hard and without sufficient mois- 
ture for good germination. Earlier sown 
grain. is reported in fair condition. 
Threshing is being completed more rap- 
idly than a year ago. 





OIL MILLS IN TIENTSIN 
The refined oil industry in North China 


.is on the increase, says the Far Eastern 


Review, se mills being in operation in 
the city of Tientsin. Four are of Jap- 
anese ownership, three of Chinese and 
one of Italian, the latter being established 
as the city’s first mill. The Italian mill 
has a daily output of 6,000 catties of 
peanut, linseed and castor oils, and re- 
cently has increased its capitalization to 
$200,000. Its product, which is pressed 
by both the hot and cold processes, is for 
export exclusively. 
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THREATENED RAIL STRIKE 


Brotherhood Walkout Proposal Will Be Con- 
sidered by the Government as an Action 
Against Constituted Authority 


Wasurneton, D. C., Oct. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—The threatened strike of 
railroad. employees will be counted a 
strike against the government, and if it 
is finally executed every resource the ad- 
ministration can bring into play will be 
used to combat it. is was the consen- 
sus of opinion among members of the 
Harding official family when the Presi- 
dent laid the strike threat situation be- 
fore his cabinet today. 

This does not mean that the adminis- 
tration is anxious to force the contest. 
On the contrary, the railroad brother- 
hoods will be given every reasonable op- 
portunity to retire gracefully from the 
position of defiance they have taken with 
respect to the decision of the Railroad 
Labor Board reducing wages 12 per 
cent, a little more than half what the 
railroads had suggested the wage cut 
should be. 

The conference at Chicago on Thurs- 
day, to which the heads of the brother- 
hoods have been summoned by the Rail- 
road Labor Board, holds no possibility 
of a modification of the previous deci- 
sion of the Board. Rather was it called 
to afford the brotherhood chieftains an 
opportunity fully to gpa ag that the 
administration views the strike order as 
a threat against constituted authority 
and orderly processes of law, and that 
it does not propose to compromise such 
a fundamental issue. 

On the other hand, it is likely that 
within the next few days the railroad 
executives will face the same question of 
whether the provisions of the transporta- 
tion act are to be accepted or flaunted. 
It is expected that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will hand down a de- 
cision before the end of the present week 
ordering general freight rates reduced. 
This the carriers have opposed with 
scarcely less firmness than have the 
unions fought wage reductions. 

With the issue thus set forth in clear- 
cut fashion and devoid of any suggestion 
that either party to the controversy is 
at a disadvantage, the administration will 
be in a position to summon the full 
force of public opinion to support its 
position that the law of the land is su- 
preme, and that no organization or in- 
terest can with impunity disregard or 
violate it. 

That the federal government does not 
lack authority to proceed summarily to 
meet the strike situation along forcible 
lines, if that becomes necessary, was 
pointed out to the President today by a 
member of the cabinet who believes that 
there should be no compromise in the 
Fe ong situation. Under the war legis- 
ation which remains operative until for- 
mal peace with Germany is consummated 
are statutes which grant the President 
full authority to take drastic steps to 
safeguard the public interest without 
encountering any of the embarrassments 
or legal difficulties which attended the 
use of federal troops by Cleveland or 
Roosevelt to meet similar emergencies. 

Under these war statutes the Presi- 
dent is authorized “to use armed forces 
of the United States to prevent obstruc- 
tions to the movement of interstate or 
foreign commerce.” This in itself affords 
ample authority without the necessity of 
legislation to enable the White House to 
move with dispatch, if that becomes nec- 
essary, but in addition, the President is 
empowered in another of the war laws 
still operative to “give preference or 
priority in transportation to shipments 
of commodities essential to the national 
defense and security.” 

Secretary of War Weeks is fully ac- 
quainted- with the practical scope of these 
war statutes, and he is prepared to act 
under them without delay should the 
President so direct. In fact, members of 
the general staff of the army have been 
busy with a study of the military prob- 
lems involved in a national railroad 
strike for the last 48 hours, and within 
the next few days complete plans will 
be formulated to utilize troops wher- 
ever the public interest requires it to 
assure the orderly movement of the mails 
and the distribution of essential food 
‘and fuel supplies. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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Flour prices are today the lowest 
The un- 
looked for and unusually sharp reduc- 
tions in wheat yesterday and today have 
brought flour prices down to pre-war 
levels. Some buyers naturally are taking 
advantage of the low prices, and are an- 
ticipating their needs up to Jan. 1, or 
a little later, but the bulk of the trade 
has been driven out of the market and 
most mills report —, no inquiry 
whatever a hey do. not look for a 
resumption of buying until the wheat 
market shows some signs of stability 
again. 

- Mill bookings last week were probably 
not as heavy as in the two preceding 
weeks, but still they averaged up fairly 
well. Most spring wheat mills sold as 
much flour as they made, while some of 
the larger Minneapolis companies report 
sales as exceeding their output by 25 
per cent or more. The most eerie oe | 
feature about the present week-to-wee 
buying is that mills are not having as 
much trouble as formerly in getting ship- 
ping directions. 

Clear flours are inactive and weak in 
price. Even first clear is dragging now. 
There is virtually no foreign inquiry, 
either direct or through exporters in this 
country. 

Mills quote top patent at $7@7.75 bbl, 
standard patent $6.75@7.25, second pat- 
ent $6.50@6.75, in 98-lb cottons; fancy 
clear $5.40, first clear $5, second clear 
$41@4.05, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

DURUM FLOUR 

The unsettled wheat market and the 
big drop in values caused the usual 
slump in demand for durum products. 
Mills described trade as extremely dull, 


and claimed business during the ~ past 
week was the quietest they had experi- 
eneed in several months. The trade has 


no confidence in values, and absolutely 
refuses to buy. Business last week was 
confined to small lots to those who were 
forced to come in for supplies. Pur- 
chases covered only immediate require- 
ments, ’ 

The export trade in semolinas and 
clears is dead. No interest is being 
shown by either exporters or importers. 
Mills are not even ‘receiving the usual 
amount of inquiries. 

Mills quote medium semolinas at $6.10 
@6.20 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.85; 
durum flour, $5@5.60; clear, $4.35@4.50, 

f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 

A change seems to be developing in 
the millfeed market. While jobbers all 
agree that consumptive inquiry is nil and 
spot business practically nothing, at the 
same time prices have gotten down to 
a point where they are attractive to the 
bigger speculators. Mills at times dur- 
ing the week received bids on large- 
sized lots for shipment in specified quan- 
\ities during the next five to six months. 
These naturally have had their effect, 
whether or not bookings actually were 
made, which is doubtful. 

The trade at present is supplying its 
meager needs from stocks at lake ports 
and junction points. There is no de- 
mand for immediate or quick shipment 
and, aS a consequence, a .miller occa- 
sionally finds himself with a little sur- 
plus feed on track for which he has no 
shipping directions. Distress lots of this 
kind naturally are usually sold below 
the market, but they do not reflect ac- 
tual values, It is stated that bran was 
traded in during the week at as low as 





$10.50 ton, Minneapolis. It is a ques- 

tion, however, if any quantity moved at 

this price. 
Within the last two days, under the 


influence of speculative inquiry and a . 


little buying, mills have advanced their 
asking prices, or at least have firmed 
their quotations, until today it is doubt- 
ful if bran could be purchased from city 
mills under $11.50@12. A little might 


still be obtained from short sellers or 
country mills for 50c@$1 ton less. 

Mills quote bran at $12@13 ton, stan- 
dard middlings $13, flour middlings $22 


for near-by shipment. Demand was gen- 
eral, coming from country dealers, mix- 
ers and jobbers. Mills are rugning full 
time, due to the active demand for oil, 
which is selling around 69c gallon, car 
lots, and the better demand for meal. 
Crushers today quote oil meal at $34@ 
34.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

There has been no improvement in the 
export demand for oil cake. Inquiries 
are being received by mills, but bids 
usually are out of line. Oil cake is quot- 
nd $39.50@40 ton, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL BASEBALL TROPHIES 


At the banquet and entertainment giv- 
en by the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, for the members of its athletic 
teams, on Tuesday evening, Sept. 27, in 
the mill cafeteria, George E. Leach, may- 
or of Minneapolis, presented the Gold 
Medal players with three trophies for 
winning the city championship. 

The trophy on the left in the illustra- 
tion shown on this page was donated by 
former Mayor Meyers. It consists of a 
silver ball, with a silver figure of a ball 
player. The sides of the base are 
adorned with silver plates engraved with 









Washburn-Crosby Co, Baseball Trophies 


@22.50, red dog $30@31, rye middlings 
$11@12, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 181% were in operation Oct. 18: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Palisade mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co.; A, B, C (one half), 
D, E and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

The Barber Milling Co.’s mill will be 
started on Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pct. of 

. output activity 
This WOOK .ccccccccccices 390,635 72 
Last week ...ccscccscscces 389,340 71 
YOMP OBO occccccccccscces 324,610 59 
Two years AZO ......s200% 481,090 88 
Three years ago .......++ 393,890 75 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

1921°...... 49 337,200 201,090 59 
1920°...... 337,200 172,205 61 
LOZ1LF... 600 57 388,740 211,760 , 54 
1920T...... 57 388,740 189,270 48 


e a tig ending- Oct. 15. {Week ending 
ct. 8, 
LINSEED PRODUCTS 

A further improvement in the domes- 
tic demand for linseed oil meal was re- 
ported by crushers the past week. Stocks 
in mills and jobbers’ hands are ex- 
tremely light, and buying is principally 


views of Minneapolis, one of which 
shows the Washburn-Crosby Co.’s mills. . 
The large trophy was presented by L. 
Harris, former member of the park 
board, and the cup on the right is the 
Commercial League championship trophy. 

The banquet, which is an annual affair, 
was attended by about 200 members of 
the Washburn-Crosby organization, and 
was given in honor of the baseball play- 
ers, who went through the season with- 
out a defeat. W. H. Bovey, superin- 
tendent, acted as toastmaster, and talks 
were made by John Crosby, president, 
George E. Leach, mayor of Minneapolis, 
W. H. Fox, in charge of the athletic de- 


bers of the various teams. 


partment of the park board, and wtf 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was very erratic 
the past week. It started off strong 
but, with the exception of a slight bulge 
on Friday, the market has been on a 
downward grade since Wednesday last. 
For the week, prices declined 135%@ 
155,¢ on cash, 125c on December, and 
12%c on May. Factors in the breaks 
were heavier receipts here, weakness in 
the Winnipeg market, due to liberal 
movement of wheat, possibilities of a 
railroad strike, and falling off in ex- 
port sales. 

The demand for cash wheat locally 
was quite active at firm premiums up to 
Friday, when mills showed less interest 
and reduced their bids 1@2c. 
milling grades were generally disposed 
of daily, but the lower grades, which are 


more in evidence, were draggy, and buy- 
ers would not show any interest unless 
liberal discounts were allowed. Today 
No. 1 dark sold at 10@15c over Decem- 
ber; No. 2 dark, 5@llce over; No. 3 
dark, 2c under to 6c over. 


Choice | 


263 








Durum wheat of good milling quality 


was in demand, with some competi- 
tion between mills for choice. No. 1 am- 
-ber durum sold around 7@14c over Oc- 
tober, and No. 1 mixed at 5c under to 
5c over. 

Winter wheat was in a little better 
demand, and prices were steady to a 
shade firmer. Montana was quoted at 
December price to le over; Kansas, De- 
cember price to 4c over; Nebraska, 10 
@9c under. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains started off a little 
stronger last week and there was a fairly 
active market. Toward the week end 
demand fell off, and the market turned 
easier. Prices, however, show little 
change from a week ago. Corn offerings 
were fairly liberal, and demand lacked 
snap. On a few days there was fair 
buying, with some demand from export- 
ers. Closing range, Oct. 17: No. 3 yel- 
low, 37c bu; No. 3 mixed, 361,c. 

Oats were in fair request most of the 
time, although on a few days late in 
the week demand dragged. Prices were 
steady, compared with the futures. Ele- 
vators, feeders and grinders were in the 
market. No. 3 white closed at 25%@ 
2654c bu; No. 4 white, 2414, @25'%c. 

Rye was like other grains in that de- 
mand the first of the week was quite 
active, mills and elevators being in the 
market. On Friday milling demand fell 
off, and bids were lower, but this week 
there was a slight improvement. No. 2 
closed at 80@80%c bu. 

Barley was slow and easy most of the 
week, Offerings of choice were scarce, 
but demand was limited. Lower grades 
were more plentiful, but demand was 
draggy. Closing range, 31@5lIc bu. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 
15, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 4,607 3,778 4,758 7,102 
Duluth’ ........ 2,680 2,625 710 4,598 
Totals .....06 7,287 6,403 5,468 11,700 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Oct. 15, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 





Minneapolis .. 26,089 22,037 25,966 35,836 
Duluth ....... 20,077 13,757 4,484 35,305 
Totals ..... 46,166 35,794 30,450 71,141 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Oct. 15, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 3,629 2,967 5,631 15,390 
Duluth ....... 4,609 4,468 2,487 19,518 
Totals ....... 8,238 7,435 8,018 34,908 


INTERIOR WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Advices received from interior mills 
throughout Minnesota indicate that 
farmers’ deliveries of wheat are at a 
low ebb. Some stations, where the crop 
was light, report that farmers have al- 
ready marketed all they raised. At 
other points farmers are disposed to hold 
their wheat for higher prices, and are 
selling only enough to take care of 
pressing financial needs. 

In South Dakota and North Dakota 
the situation is much the same as in Min- 
nesota; Watertown reports that 60 per 
cent of the crop there has already been 
delivered and sold. It is believed that, 
as soon as the ground freezes and fall 
field work is no longer possible, deliv- 
eries will pick up. 

Fall plowing is progressing very satis- 
factorily. The soil is in excellent condi- 
tion and the indications are that a nor- 
mal amount of plowing, or even more, 
will be done in the Northwest this year. 
The early harvest enabled farmers to 
start fall plowing sooner than usual, and 
the work has progressed uninterruptedly. 


' TURNS DOWN THE EQUITY 
The United States Grain Growers, Inc, 
has set aside all negotiations with the 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, of St. 
Paul, according to newspaper reports, 
and has decided to go ahead with its 
own organization work in Minnesota and 
to set up a five year grain pooling plan 
at once. The Grain Growers turned 
down a contract with the Equity Ex- 
change which would have resulted in a 

(Continued on page 283.) 
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The improvement in flour business 
noted last week became even more pro- 
nounced early this week, and then 
stopped completely at midweek. The re- 
action in buying set in with sharp ad- 
vances in both cash and option wheat, 
which buyers did not accept seriously 
and, as a consequence, business was ex- 
tremely poor the remainder of the week. 
Sales were to scattered territory and 
mostly in small lots, although some fair- 
sized bids from the domestic trade were 
accepted for 60- to 90-day shipment. 

Despite the late slump in buying, this 
week’s output is only slightly smaller 
than last week’s, representing 90 per 
cent activity, as against 93. Consider- 
able flour was placed on the books last 
week which must be worked off. The 
factor that probably had most to do with 
reducing the output total is a noticeable 
tightening of specifications, although 
these still are reasonably good. 

- Bakers are in and out of the market 
as necessity dictates, and with very little 
inclination to buy into the future. 

In the export department, business is 
at a low ebb. Barring a sale of. 11,000 
bbls for export, made by a local mill 
Friday at a sacrifice price, export trade 
may be said not to exist in this market. 
Local mills became heavily oversold on 
clears for export recently, and this, to- 
gether with occasional small sales to 
the domestic trade, has tended to pre- 
vent any accumulation of these flours. 

Flour prices advanced 30@40c for the 
week, Quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, .80@7.40; 95 per cent, $6.60@ 
6.90; straight grade, $6.30@6.60. Of the 
lower grades, first clear is quoted at 
$4.70@5.70, second clear at $4.50@5, and 
low grade at $3.25@3.75. 

MILLFEED 

The market is practically unchanged 
from last week. Bran is in continued 
light demand, with liberal offerings, 
whereas there is a good demand for t 
better grades of shorts, and offerings 
are rather light. Ordinary standard 
brown shorts are not in very good de- 
mand, and offerings are light. Bran is 
quoted at $10@10.50; brown shorts, $15 
@16; gray shorts, $18@19. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week ......ssscessses 96,000 90 
Lanst week ...ccscccccccees 99,200 93 
VOOr OBO wcccccccccsccvece 58,500 66 
TWO years A280 ......eeeeee 83,300 89 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ...... 499,530 420,720 84 
Last week ...... 499,530 401,347 80 
Year ago ....... 448,170 265,119 59 
Two years ago... 421,770 381,911 90 


Export ne by reporting mills 
were 10,292 bbls this week, 18,896 last 
week, 20,462 a year ago and 1,916 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 17 report do- 
mestic business 36 fair, and 17 
slow and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 


named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Lage eG via 
New Orleans 58¥,c, via New York 65c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 551,c, via New York 641,c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 57c, via 
New York 66c; Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 721,c, via New 
York 73c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 
Orleans 80c, via New York 83c. 


WILL STAY WITH WHEAT 


F, R. Christensen, of Menlo, Kansas, 
says the Kansas City Drovers’ Telegram, 
tells of broad green wheat fields, with 
stock being turned on them. Mr. Christen- 
sen himself has 800 acres in wheat on 
which he is grazing some stock. All con- 
ditions for seeding were favorable, and 
the wheat is coming on fast. 

“We will stay with the wheat,” the 
Telegram quotes Mr. Christensen as say- 
ing. “That is our great farm crop, al- 
though in recent years we have been 
drifting somewhat into barley, which is 
a sure crop, and one which is proving 
a fine substitute for corn. We have 
raised as high as 50 bus of barley to the 
acre, while 40 is common, But many a 
time when we were short on all kinds of 
feed, we have wintered our stock on 
wheat pastures, which makes that crop 
very popular. The pasture will pay for 
raising the crop.” 


HARVE WILLEY QUITS FOR A WHILE 


“The first of November,” says the Clay 
Center (Kansas) Times, “Harve Willey 
expects to close up his business and quit. 
Harve Willey has been in the feed busi- 
ness in Clay Center 22 years, running a 
grist mill. When the new Schaubel 
Building was erected across the street 
from the Times office, his grist mill was 
torn down and was not rebuilt. That 
put Harve out of the grinding business, 
which he had filled so faithfully in Clay 
Center so long. He then moved up into 
the building at the corner of Fourth and 
Court streets, where he continued to sell 
hay and feed. 

“Now Starkweather & Wilson are re- 
building that building and will occupy 
it themselves, so Harve is again put out 
of business. He says he is not feeling 
so very well, so he is going to quit for 
a time, go down to Hot Springs and rest 
up. But at that, he says he may be back 
in the feed business by next summer. 
Clay Center hardly seemed like the town 
when Harve quit his grist mill. Now it 
will seem more strange without him in 
business, just as the fire department 
seemed when he ceased to be its main- 
stay at the state tournaments, each 
year.” 


FIRST SECRETARY OF EXCHANGE DEAD 


Adelbert S. Haines, one of the organ- 
izers and the first secretary of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, died Thursda 
at his home, 4117 Warwick Boulevard, 
this city, after an illness of several 
months. Mr. Haines was born near 
Xenia, Ohio, and came here from Mun- 
cie, Ind., in 1868, and erected the first 
building in Kansas City used for stor- 
ing grain. Up to that time all the grain 
used in trading here was bought from 
wagons, then shipped in sacks to St. 
Louis. 

After providing suitable facilities for 
handling grain, Mr. Haines took an ac- 
tive part in organizing the local ex- 
change, serving on the committee that 
selected the location and approved the 
— for the present Board of Trade 

uilding, and acting as the board’s first 
secretary. After many years in the 
grain business, he retired about 20 years 


ogo. He was a member of the Missouri 
istorical Society. 


ANTITRUST PROCEEDINGS 


J. O. Hall, of Pleasanton, Kansas, 
was named by the supreme court, Friday, 
as the commissioner to take testimony 
in the antitrust proceedings against the 
Lee Mercantile Co., of Salina, the Lux 
Mercantile Co., of Topeka, and the Pitts- 
burg Wholesale Grocery Co., of Pitts- 
burg. About two years ago Richard J. 
Hopkins, attorney general, brought ac- 
tion against the 38 wholesale grocers of 
the state on the ground of violation of 
the antitrust law, and these three com- 
panies refused to join with 35 others 
that agreed to a settlement of the case 
by paying a fine of $12,000 and accept- 
ing a limited ouster prohibiting them 
from doing any of the acts complained 
of by the attorney general. Commis- 
sioner Hall is instructed to take evidence 
against these firms and submit findings 
of fact and conclusions of law to the 
court. 

NOTES 


W. A. Coffman, of the Home Baking 
Co., Springfield, Mo., visited Kansas 
City this week. 


Harry A. Perfect, of the A. H. Per- 
fect Co., flour, Fort Wayne, Ind., was in 
Kansas City on business this week. 


Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., this city, spent this week visit- 
ing the Chicago and St. Louis offices of 
his company. 

W. R. Clark, foreign representative 
for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., this 
city, spent a few days this week at the 
home office of his company. 


F. O. Jones has retired from the flour 
brokerage business in Wichita, Kansas, 
to become affiliated with the Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co. as sales man- 
ager. 

E. L. Morris, federal grain supervisor 
at Kansas City, left Friday for an ex- 
tended trip to southwestern inspection 
points, after which he will attend a con- 
ference of divisional supervisors at Chi- 
cago, Oct. 28-29. 


Seventy-two per cent of the Okla- 
homa whe at crop has been marketed, 
compared with 52 per cent a year ago, 
according to government report for the 
state. In average years less than 60 
per cent is marketed in the first three 
months of the crop year. 


Congestion of grain in Kansas City is 
easing up moderately. A survey of the 
situation shows about 16,000,000 bus of 
all grain in store, and room available 
for 2,500,000 bus additional. About 
1,400 cars were on track Tuesday. At 
one time there were over 5,000 cars in 
yards awaiting disposition. 


The Kansas City Southern and Inter- 
national & Great Northern railroads 
Friday announced embargoes on ship- 
ments of grain to Galveston for export, 
via any line, except on permits issued 
by D. R. Swain, chairman of the Galves- 
ton car service committee. Other roads 
are expected to take similar action. 


The smallest day’s receipts ever re- 
corded in the history of the Kansas 
state grain inspection and weighing de- 
partment occurred Wednesday, when 
only 24 cars of wheat arrived, according 
to J. S. Hart, chief inspector. This is in 
contrast to the department’s high record 
for one day of 996 cars last August. 
On Wednesday, receipts at Topeka ran 
as low as seven Cars. 


Kansas farmers have marketed 66 per . 


cent of this year’s wheat crop, according 
to an estimate made public Tuesday by 
the statistician for that state, represent- 
ing the federal Department of Agricul- 
ture. A year ago only 40 per cent of the 
1920 crop had been marketed. e re- 
port says that weevils are a menace to 
stored grain remaining, and are present 
in portions of the state where they never 
were known before. 


B. F. Hargis, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
and father of B. L. Hargis, president 
of the local exchange, is seriously ill 
at his home in this city, suffering from a 
combination of neuritis and rheumatism. 
He has been confined to his bed for a 
week and, while the malady is not ex- 
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pected to prove fatal, it is thought that 
it will, be some months before he will 
again be well enough to actively engage 
in business. 


The Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., this 
city, issued a report Tuesday based on 
inquiries in regard to the percentage 
of old wheat still remaining in farmers’ 
hands Oct. 1 from the following terri- 
tories: southeastern Nebraska 26 per 
cent, and the estimated acreage sown to 
winter wheat 98 per cent; south central 
Nebraska, 30 and 96; southwestern Ne- 
braska, 313%, and 1081; northeastern 
Kansas, 293, and 89; northwestern Kan- 
sas, 31 and 97; Colorado, 351% and 118; 
general averages, 30% and 101. 


The Norclay Food Products Co., of 
North Kansas City, formerly known as 
the Gatlin Co., manufacturers of “Ex- 
celo” cake powder, Tuesday asked the 


federal court to appoint a receiver for , 


the company. Recently it took posses- 
sion of its new plant in North Kansas 


- City, and an adjoining site was acquired 


for a contemplated wheat flour mill be- 
fore the company became involved in 
financial difficulties. Ralph D. Martin, 
attorney, was appointed by Judge Van 
Valkenburgh to take charge of the affairs 
of the company. 


Among out-of-town millers visiting i» 
Kansas City this week were R. W. Hoft- 
man, manager Hoffman Mills (Kansas 
Flour Mills Co.), Enterprise, Kansas; 
W. B. Dunwoody, manager Brand- 
Dunwoody Milling Co. Joplin, Mo; 
Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager Hunter Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Kansas, on his way to Chicago; Kar! 
E. Humphrey, secretary and treasurer 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; 
J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas; 
C. E. Aller, Crete, Neb., retired; W. B. 





Madaus, Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas. 
OKLAHOMA 


The instability of wheat prices and the 
belief that stability is yet a matter of 
perhaps a distant future have virtually 
overcome the optimism regarding busi- 
ness conditions enpesioneel by millers. 
Flour demand is exceedingly quiet, and 
the hand-to-mouth policy still prevails in 
country buying. Prices are unsatisfac- 
tory, fluctuating irregularly and ner 
vously. Patents sold this week at $7@ 
7.20; Straights, $6.80@7. 

Strength was shown in millfeed, the 
demand coming almost exclusively from 
country trade. Bran prices were 75@ 
80c per 100 Ibs, mixed feed 80@85c, and 
gray shorts $1@1.20. 

The new corn crop is moving slowly. 
due to low prices. The local market 
pays 35c bu. In other parts of the state 
25c is the top, and a report from Ard- 
more says that the country price is léc. 
The yield is the largest in several years 
in that section, and the demand is very 
ve A merchant of Antlers, who visit- 
ed Oklahoma City recently, reported that 
the owner of a corn mill near that: place 
has had a sign posted on his mill warn- 
ing him that he had better grind for 
toll, or prepare to be dealt with at night. 
The miller had refused to conduct a 
custom mill, operating only on a cash 
toll basis. 


WHEAT GROWERS’ ORGANIZATION 


W. H. McGreevey, secretary and treas- 
urer of the National Wheat Growers’ 
Association, told those attending a re- 
cent joint meeting of members of the 
association with officials of the Texas 
Farm Bureau Federation, in Amarillo, 
Texas, that the membership has reached 
200,000, and organization work is still 
being pushed. F. W. Vance, of Pan- 
handle,’ secretary of the Texas Wheat 
Growers’ Association, reported that or- 
ganization work in counties and districts 
of the Texas panhandle is continuing 
with good results. 

The Texas association elected E. M. 
McCracken, of Pampa, president, and 
Judge L. Gough, of Hereford, represen- 
tatives to attend a meeting of the Texas 
Farm Federation Bureau at Dallas at 
an early date. An invitation was ex- 
tended by D. P. McCalib, district super- 
visor of the Federation, who said that 
at- the Dallas meeting the relationship 
between the Federation and the Co- 
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Operative Commodity Marketing Asso- 
ciation would be discussed. 


NOTES 


The Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 
announces that construction will start 
soon on a unit of the company’s plant 
to replace the one which recently burned, 
and that the cost will be about $250,000. 
The capacity will be increased to 3,000 
bbls. 

During a recent visit to Amarillo, 
Texas, Frank Kell, owner of the Great 
West Mill & Elevator Co., of that city, 
told the board of city development of- 
ficials that he was interested in a project 
to build a railroad out of Amarillo north 
to some point in Oklahoma, and that 
Amarillo would be asked to subscribe 
$500,000 to the enterprise, which he said 
would cost $3,000,000 

E. M. Dillon, general manager Dillon, 
Reade & Co., Oklahoma City, flour ex- 
porters, has returned from a visit of 
nearly two months in Cuba and Porto 
Rica. Financial conditions there, he 
says, have begun to improve, and he 
looks for a fairly good trade within a 
few months. Mr. Dillon adds that busi- 
ness at Havana is extremely quiet. 
Nearly three fourths of the population 
are idle, and 2,000,000 tons ,of sugar are 
without a market. 

The plant of the Yabrough Mill & 
Elevator Co., Abilene, Texas, has been 
purchased by the recently incorporated 
Texas Mill & Elevator Co. of that place. 
The latter has announced that the ca- 
pacity of the Yabrough plant will be 
enlarged and new equipment installed. 
The capital stock of the company is 
$100,000, and at a recent meeting of 
stockholders Mack L. Wyatt was elected 
president, C. T. Hutchinson vice presi- 
dent, L. A. Grimes secretary, and George 
L, Paxton treasurer. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 15.—Domestic de- 
mand for floir continues active, but no 
export business has developed this week. 
Millers here say that there has been a 
little better disposition on the part of 
the trade to do some booking, and yet 
practically everything being sold is for 
prompt or 30 days’ shipment. All of 
the big mills are still running on full 
time and at maximum capacity. Busi- 
—_ is generally on a hand-to-mouth 
vasis. 

The manager of one of the large 
Omaha mills said: “An interesting fea- 
ture of the present situation is that a 
considerable part of out feed is being 
shipped to Canada. This means, of 
course, that the Canadian mills are get- 
ting so much for their feeds that job- 
bers in that country can afford to buy 
our feed, pay freight on it into Canada 
and probably there undersell the Cana- 
dian feeds. Moreover, our millfeeds are 
below the basis of millfeeds in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, and with the advantage 
that the British mills have in getting 
the wheat over at a low rate, it is all 
the harder for us to do export business. 

“I was in the East a short time ago. 
I found business conditions, excepting in 
one or two sections, a long way from 
good, and nearly every one anticipating 
a hard winter, with lots of unemploy- 
ment. Most of the trade is bearish, and 
those who are not do not care to buy 
ahead. The amount of contracting, 
especially by jobbers, is very small. 
Both jobbers’ and bakers’ stocks are 
very light. Most of our salesmen in the 
Kast feel that the holes have not begun 
to be filled up yet, and are optimistic 
as to the prospect of the continuance 
of a good hand-to-mouth business.” 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 

? output activity 
TOD WE yous San ce cakbce 23,600 98 
LOS SOU. 5 cide giv ows Se od 18,896 78 
Yea? GOB ssc¥encsewecsec ss 10,446 43 
TWO FERED GOO ooccicncsceed 21,666 90 


NOTES 
There was no session of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange last Wednesday. 
John A. Kuhn, traffic manager of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, went to Chi- 
cago, Monday, on business. ~ 
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S. P. Mason, manager of the Nye- 
Schneider-Jenks Co., Omaha division, 
will go to Sioux City in a few days as 
manager of the Terminal Grain Corpora- 
tion, which operates an 800,000-bu ter- 
minal elevator there. Mr. Mason has 
severed his connection with the Nye- 
Schneider-Jenks Co. 

R. J. Southard has been appointed 
manager of the Nye-Schneider-Jenks 
Co., Omaha division, and J. A. Cole as- 
sistant manager. Both Mr. Southard and 
Mr. Cole have been connected with the 
Nye-Schneider-Fowler Grain Co. and its 
successor, the Nye-Schneider-Jenks Co., 
for many years. The reorganized com- 
pany will do a general consignment and 
receiving business in the Omaha market. 


Leicn Leste. 


COLORADO 

The declining market has had a ten- 
dency to slow down buying, but some 
have booked flour in the past few days, 
as the market has strengthened. Most 
mills are back to half-time run, but ex- 
pect to resume full time shortly. There 
has been no decrease in flour sales in 
the Southeast, by comparison with other 
years, and, if anything, the demand for 
Colorado flour is increasing, especially 
for the selfrising grade. Local trade is 
brisk, and the mills grinding hard wheat 
are showing increases in their sales. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, in 98’s, $6.55@6.65 bbl; sec- 
ond patent $6.05@6.15; best grade self- 
rising, $6.80@6.90,—f.o.b. the Ohio River, 
prompt to 30-day shipment. 

The bran situation is practically un- 
changed, and unless the weather turns 
much colder there will be little increase 
in sales, as there will be no need for barn 
lot feeding, which, as a rule, starts in 
about this time of year. 


CASH TRADING MARKET OPENED 


Some time ago the directors of the 
Denver Grain Exchange authorized the 
establishment of a cash grain trading 
market, and on Oct. 1 were able to 
open the doors for trading. Trading 
time is from 12:15 to 1 p.m. daily. The 
rules and regulations governing the floor 
will be similar to those in other terminal 
markets. It is intended to trade on 
sample grain, and grain in transit and 
to arrive. 

L. M. Harris. 





SEED WHEAT TREATMENT 

InpIANAPoLIs, Inv., Oct. 15.—A new 
method of administering the hot water 
treatment to seed wheat is being used 
by Russell G. East, of Shelbyville, agri- 
cultural agent for Shelby County. Lab- 
oratory tests of the revised method, 
which saves much time and labor, have 
been made by V. F. Tappke, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in the last year. One field test, 
which was made in Shelby County the 
last crop season, served to substantiate 
the laboratory tests. 

Under the old method all seed wheat 
that has been subjected to the hot water 
treatment was soaked in cold water five 
hours, and then was immersed for 10 
minutes in water heated to a tempera- 
ture of 129 degrees Fahrenheit. Under 
the new method the five hours’ soaking 
in cold water is eliminated. The seed 
is placed in hot water, heated to a tem- 
perature somewhat lower than has been 
used. The wheat, however, is kept in the 
hot water longer than 10 minutes. 

Mr. Tappke says that his tests have 
shown an increased yield from seed 
which has been treated by the revised 
method, compared with the yield from 
seed treated by the old method. He also 
regards it as a more certain way to kill 
smut, with less damage to the seed. The 
treatment is intended primarily for 
eradicating smut and certain other dis- 
eases of wheat. Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





NEW CHILEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


The organization of a Chilean steam- 
ship company, capitalized at $200,000 
and to be known as the Lloyd Chileno, 
has been effected. Strong German firms 
and a prominent Spanish capitalist are 
said to be the principal parties inter- 
ested. A former agent of the Kosmos 
Line is to be the manager of the new 
company, and has been commissioned to 
purchase two steamers of about 1,800 
tons each for the coasting trade. 
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The volume of small lot buying of 
flour in this market was increased quite 
noticeably the first part of the week. 
Small bakers were principally active. 
The cause seems to have been the ad- 
vance in wheat, with consequent strength- 
ening of flour values. At first notice 
this appears strange, for advances have 
come and advances have gone, and ap- 
parently the lack of interest in the situ- 
ation was going on forever. But when it 
is remembered that flour prices have 
been hovering about very low points for 
some time, it is not surprising that a 
quick upward turn brings small buyers 
scurrying into the market. 

Then, too, the prices on flour which 
prevailed last week were lower than they 
have been for several years. Intelligent 
buyers could not expect a much lower 
level to be reached. Consequently, an 
improvement in demand was decidedly in 
order with the first evidence that the 
low prices would not hold. 

There was a let-up in business with 
the decline of wheat on Thursday, and 
it is questionable whether the advance 
which occurred yesterday will have much 
effect. Every one is pretty well satis- 
fied with the hand-to-mouth mode of 
business, except the miller. It is hard 
for him to refrain from saying, “Busi- 
ness isn’t what it should be.” 

Prices, quoted f.o.b. Chicago, car lots: 
spring first patents, $7.50@7.80; spring 
standard patents, $7.25@7.50; spring 
first clears, $5.35@5.85. Hard winter 
short patents are $6.70@7.40, hard win- 
ter straights $6.40@6.80, and first clears 
$5.25@5.75. Soft winter short patents 
are selling at $6.50@6.80, straights at 
$6.30@6.60, and clears at $4.90@5.10. 
Trade in rye flour is without feature and 
very slow, white being quoted at $5.30 
@5.75, and standard at $5@5.30. 

As regards the report that the demand 
for flour from buyers in central Europe 
is dead, advice was received here this 
week that the Hungarian government 
has placed an embargo on exports of 
flour from that country after Nov. 30. 
This means that at present the demand 
for United States flour is light, but that 
it will probably increase in a few months. 
Exports from Chicago are much lighter 
than they were a couple of weeks back. 

Eastern demand for second clear flour 
is almost nil, since exporters there are 
well stocked. First clears have sold fair- 
ly well here during the last few days. 

The millfeed situation is unchanged. 
It is a little too early for a very heavy 
trade, but feed is being shipped in mixed 
cars quite regularly at present. 

Trade in semolina has been quiet. The 
recent advance drove buyers away, 
though a steady immediate business con- 
tinues. No. 2 is quoted at $5.85@6.25, 
bulk, Chicago. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


. Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week .......- 40,000 27,000 68 
Last week .......- 40,000 25,000 63 
TOF ABO .cecvecce 26,700 21,250 76 
Two years ago..... 26,700 23,250 87 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Wheat values have fluctuated more 
this week than last, but the tendency has 
been toward checking the downward rush 
in prices. The week started with an ad- 
vance of about 2c over the close last 
Saturday. On Tuesday there was a 
gain of 4c, bringing December up to 


$1.15 and May to $1.1914. Wednesday 
was a holiday, and on Thursday a reces- 
sion of 3c occurred. On Friday the loss 
of the previous day was recovered, and 
the market closed today with values 
steady and about the same as yesterday. 
December closed at $1.15%@1.155%, May 
at $1.20@1.195%, and October at $1.13. 

The turn to higher prices was due in 
part to the government crop report, 
which showed a decrease of about 13,- 
000,000 bus since last month. There was 
also general covering by shorts, and the 
gain on Tuesday was attributed largely 
to the Kansas state report, which said 
that 66 per cent of the crop had been 
moved from the farms so far, compared 
with only 40 per cent a year ago. Bulls 
smiled knowingly at the advance, and 
are ready .with seemingly sound argu- 
ments for their side. 

Large interests did some buying in 
good volume, but outside speculation is 
still wanting. Without it, the feeling is 
that nothing definite can be done. How- 
ever, the undertone is very firm. Weak- 
ness in the northwestern markets on 
Wednesday, and a holiday here, caused 
the 3c decline on Thursday. The week 
end rally is attributed to various fac- 
tors. Some say that a prominent eleva- 
tor concern has been quietly buying, and 
scattered new investment buying was en- 
couraged by the strength in cash wheat. 

Export trade with this market con- 
tinues very light; in fact, the foreign de- 
mand for this country’s wheat has been 
confined mostly to the Pacific Coast. 
The Gulf is threatened with an embar- 
go, which port authorities are trying to 
prevent. A statement received here said 
that 3,200 cars of wheat are held on 
track at Galveston, that 1,500 more are 
on the way, and that elevators are prac- 
tically full. Japan is reported to have 
been buying Canadian wheat. 

There has been more or less mystery 
the last day or two over the official gov- 
ernment report on farm reserves. This 
was supposed to have been issued on 
Thursday, but it was not forthcoming. 
Yet some report was issued, but the 
government denies that it was official. 
The matter is expected to be cleared up 
next week. 


CASH WHEAT 


Considering the season of the year, 
there has been a fair milling demand, 
but only for red winter wheat. Pre- 
miums have advanced along with the 
futures and have held firmly, with the 
exception of low grade springs, which 
are somewhat easier. An advance of 
6@8c was shown in red winter, and 6@7c 
in hard winter. Receipts are still light, 
being 238 cars this week, compared with 
304 last week, and 125 last year. The 
export trade is being carried on princi- 
pally outside of this market. 

No. 1 red closed today at 8@9c over 
December, compared with 6@7c over last 
week; No. 1 hard winter ended at 1% 
@1%,c over, against 1@1%4c over last 
week, and No. 1 northern closed at 10 
@20c over, against 10@25c over a week 
ago, 

GRAIN .TRADE NOTES 


Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 70,000 bus wheat to Buffalo; 
2,653,000 bus corn, of which 1,112,000 
went to Buffalo, and the remainder to 
Canadian ports; 1,288,000 bus oats, of 
which 810,000 bus went to Buffalo, and 
478,000 to Depot Harbor; and 95,000 


bus rye to United States ports. 


S. D. Fessenden, United States agri- 
cultural statistician at Springfield, re- 
ports that the Illinois corn crop this year 
will probably be 309,058,000 bus, 15,000,- 
000 more than last year’s yield. How- 
ever, the quality is said to be below the 
average. 

An elevator belonging to the Farmers’ 













Elevator Co., Dwight, Ill, was recently 
destroyed by fire, with a loss estimated 
at $10,000. 

The F. S. Gill feed store and the Farm- 
ers’ Mercantile Building, at Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., were rted burned on 
Oct. 11, with a loss of $50,000. 

Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was in Chicago on Oct. 11, and 
spoke before the Chicago Association of 

merce and the National Implement 
and Vehicle Association. He said that 
he thinks the buying power of the farm- 
er is increasing, and that business is on 
the upgrade. 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB COMMITTEES 


At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tore of the Chicago Flour Club, held last 
Wednesday, V. J. Petersen resigned as 
a member of the board, and C. C. An- 
thon, of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., was elected to fill the place. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: membership, C. C. Anthon, 
chairman, C. W. Dilworth, Harry Camp- 
bell; entertainment, J. E. Herbert, chair- 
man, Lou J. Weitzman, William M. 
Clark; traffic, Frank G. Clark, chairman, 
W. H. Mast, Fred Larsen; auditing, 
Frank G. Somers, chairman, J. J. Kelly, 
Phelps Cowan; legislative, C. B. Spauld- 
ing, chairman, C. M. Yager, A. S. Pur- 
ves; grievance, V. J. Petersen, chairman, 
J. R. Short, J. S. Stone, William Kunz, 
John E. Stephan; arbitration, J. R. 
Short, chairman, John Benes, Earl Palm- 
er, Charles H. Meyer, L. F. Eaton. 

Those present at the directors’ meet- 
ing were P. P. Croarkin, president, W. 
S. Johnson, V. J. Petersen, Frank G. 
Clark, and Fred W. Colquhoun. 


NOTES 


M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
in Chicago on Monday, on his way to the 
East. 

Professor Harry Snyder, of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped off at Chicago this week on his 
way to Buffalo. 

T. B. Ross, formerly with Henry 
Horner & Co., is now the flour and ce- 
reals buyer for Austin Nichols & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, wholesale grocers. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president and sales 
manager Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., was*in Chicago this morning, but 
was not able to be here yesterday for 
the Federation meeting. 

Walter Thomas, president Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Chicago, Tuesday, on his way east. 
While here he engaged Harry C. Rinker, 
millers’ agent, to handle the account of 
his company in this territory on a bro- 
kerage basis. 

W. J. Friedman, sales manager Up- 
dike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., passed 
through Chicago this week in returning 
from the East. He said that the hand- 
to-mouth policy was holding fast in all 
of the eastern flour markets, except one, 
where some booking was being done. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, which recently bought the business 
of the Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, has 
purchased the plant of the Phoenix Mill- 
ing Co., Davenport, Iowa, It is under- 
stood that this plant will partly supply 
the flour for the Chicago bakeries of the 
company. 

At the annual meeting of the Flour 
Jobbers’ Exchange, held at the Univer- 
sity Club on the evening of Oct. 13, the 
officers of the past year were re-elected. 
They are William H. Mast, president, 
J. S. Stone, secretary-treasurer, and 
Fred Larsen, Walter Seidel, and F. C. 
Doerffel, executive committee. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxee, Wis., Oct. 15.—Flour 
trade was more than usually erratic this 
week, Buyers apparently were scrutin- 
izing grain market trends more critically 
than before, and the course of orders 
and inquiry was rather nervous. It was 
recognized that there was a peg ed 
that the recent weakness would be fol- 
lowed by a sharp reaction, which might 
easily expand into a consistent upward 
movement of flour prices. 

Flour prices did not follow those of 
wheat futures. Fluctuations in wheat 


were sharp and rapid, with the close to- 
day firm at a net advance of 65c bu in 
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the December option, and 5%,c in the dis- 
tant future. Compared with a week ago, 
hard spring wheat samples closed 2@3c 
higher, and winters 6@9c up. Closing 
prices on spring wheat flour were about 
unchanged, but strongly held, compared 
with a week ago. 

Bookings were generally reported of a 
reduced volume, although some mills 
were ahead for the week. Practically all 
orders came from regular customers, 
and from domestic sources. Export 
trade seems to be at a standstill, and of- 
fers elicit no interest from European 
buyers or exporters at the seaboard. 
There was no feature to trade, save per- 
haps the willingness of some buyers to 
go a little further ahead than usual in 

lacing orders for future delivery. Some 
ocal mills have orders as far ahead as 
late December. 

Mill operations were reduced this 
week, due mainly to the inability to ob- 
tain promptly an adequate supply of 
milling grain. The fact that business 
has been placed in somewhat greater 
volume in the last three to five weeks, 
and that buyers are in a pretty fair po- 
sition ‘in respect to spot and available 
stocks, has caused them to hold off tem- 
porarily, awaiting developments. Ship- 
ping directions in the last 10 days were 
given with less freedom, and the move- 
ment of flour in the current week was 
considerably smaller than last week or 
last year. 

Family trade is looking up, as usual 
at this season, and considerable business 
in patents was booked from brokers and 
jobbers supplying the retail grocers. 
Bakers patent moved fairly well, and ac- 
cording to bookings, the bakery trade is 
not suffering any particular loss of busi- 
ness through the seasonable increase in 
family baking. Prices ruled about un- 
oa but firmer at the close. Choice 
city brands of hard spring patent were 
quoted at $7.55@8.40, and straight at 
$6.95@7.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The best qualities of clear flour are in 
fair demand, mainly from eastern blend- 
ers and mixers. There is some inquiry 
for second clear, but little business is 
being transacted. Local mills are sold 
up to capacity for some time forward, 
and prices are largely nominal. Export 
trade is flat. First clear was quoted at 
$5.25@6, and second nominally at $4.55 
@5, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for Kansas patent has slowed 
up, and local jobbers report a much less 
active demand from both bakers and 
grocers. Offers from southwestern mills 
are limited,-believed to be due to the fact 
that when spring wheat values declined, 
winters did not follow correspondingly, 
while the recovery in spring wheat prices 
was accompanied by a relatively sharper 
advance in winters. In comparison with 
the active trade a month or two ago, 
present business in Kansas flour is poor. 
Prices are steady to 25c bbl lower, but 
are almost entirely nominal. Fancy 
Kansas patent was quoted at $6.50@7, 
and standard at $6.25@6.75, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Rye flour is less active, not so much 
because buyers are holding off as that 
millers are unable to accept all of the 
business offered them, they being at sea 
in regard to their ability to make de- 
liveries as specified in orders. 
ply of No. 2 Wisconsin rye has been 
dwindling for several weeks, and re- 
ceipts in this market are almost nothing, 
so that production is curtailed by force 
of necessity. Output of rye by Mil- 
waukee mills this week was 2,870 bbls, 
compared with 4,286 last week and 3,640 
last year. Prices were unchanged to 10c 
bbl lower, closing stronger. Pure white 
was quoted at $5.90@6, straight at $5.25 
@5.85, and dark at $4@5.25, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

In corn goods, trade is dull and flat. 
It lacks snap and volume, but enough 
business is coming day by day to enable 
local corn mills to operate without in- 
terruption. Prices have been reduced 10 
@l5c per 100 lbs, but are firmer with 
the cash market. Corn flour was quoted 
nominally at $1.50@1.60, white corn meal 
at $1.40@1.50, and corn grits at $1.40@ 
1.50, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


There is no appreciable change in the 
millfeed market. The call is of limited 
volume, and apparently confined to 
urgent needs. Offers are somewhat 





The sup-.. 





larger, as the result of increased produc- 
tion. Spring wheat millers are still meet- 
ing the prices offered by makers of the 
winter wheat product, and competition, 
while still strong, is with less disadvan- 
tage to local sellers. 
ran and middlings are moving slowly, 

but prices are somewhat firmer, in line 
with flour and the general tendency of 
markets. Middlings remain at a premium 
of 50c@$1 ton over bran. Car lot busi- 
ness is limited, and most trade is in 
mixed cars with flour, or small lots for 
break-bulk shipment. Stocks are be- 
lieved to be light everywhere, and healthy 
buying is expected to develop with cold 
weather, although few expect the call to 
go far beyond consumptive needs. Hom- 
iny feed is $2 ton lower, and brewers’ 
dried grains are easier to $1 ton lower. 
Oil meal has declined another $1 ton. 

Receipts of millfeeds at Milwaukee 
this week were 1,590 tons, compared with 
750 last year; shipments were 3,281 tons, 
compared with 3,262 in the same week 
in 1920. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 28,000 10,231 36 
Last week ........ 28,000 18,570 66 
Last year .......+. 24,000 9,065 38 
Two years ago..... 24,000 14,000 58 
Three years ago.... 18,000 11,700 65 
Four years ago.... 14,000 13,000 93 


Five years ago..... 12,000 4,000 34 

The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
this week was smaller than last week or 
last year. Shipments were 15,760 bbls, 
against 37,473 last year; receipts, 21,350 
bbls, against 26,640 in 1920. 


NOTES 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce . 


remained closed Wednesday, Oct. 12. 

Amendments to the corporate articles 
of the Apple River Milling Co., Amery, 
Wis., increase the authorized capitaliza- 
tion to $500,000. 

The office of the Pagel Milling Co., 
Stevens Point, Wis., was entered by bur- 
glars, but only a steel locker was ran- 
sacked. The loss amounted to $28 and 
a revolver. 

The board of directors of, the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce, at its month- 
ly meeting on Oct. 11, admitted to mem- 
bership Gene H. Redford, of the Taylor 
& Bournique Co., Mitchell Building. 

The Albert Miller Co., of Chicago, has 
established a branch warehouse at 18 
Anderson Street, Rhinelander, Wis., to 
handle feed and hay. Clyde Clark is 
local manager, and Leonard Hamilton 
field manager. 

Machinery and equipment for a new 
125,000-bu grain elevator now under con- 
struction for the Horlick Malted Milk 
Co. at Racine, Wis., will not be pur- 
chased for two or three months, as the 
building will not be ready for the instal- 
lation until early spring. The house will 
cost about $85,000 complete. 

A grain and hay show will be held at 
Delavan, Wis., on Thursday, Oct. 20, in 
connection with a “Golden Rule Sale 
Day” arranged by the retail merchants 
of the city. Advantage is being taken of 
an. occasion when hundreds of farmers 
from the Delavan trade territory will 
visit the city for fall shopping. 

Wisconsin grain growers and mer- 
chants are well pleased that a Badger 
State farmer should win three world’s 
championships for excellence of product 
at the international wheat show held in 
Wichita, Kansas, last week. H. E. 
Krueger, of Beaver Dam, who won the 
awards for pedigreed wheat, has been a 
prize winner at American grain shows 
several times. He has been co-operating 
with the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station for many years to reach 
perfection in the quality and yield of 
wheat, 

L. E. Meyer. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

“The mere failure of a party, filling 
out a printed form at the instance of 
the representative of a wholesale mer- 
chant, from whom he is obtaining credit 
for the purchase of merchandise, to fill 
out one of the blanks at the end of one 
or more of the questions in the blank 
form, does not necessarily and of itself 
constitute a representation, upon which 
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there can be based an action for fraud 
and deceit,” declares the Alabama court 
of appeals in the case of M. C. Kiser vs. 
Pope, 88 So. 197. A. L. H. Srreer. 





BISCUIT COMPANY’S ANSWER 


Sweeping Denial of Trade Commission’s 
Charge of “Unfair Competition” Is Made 
by the National Biscuit Co. 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Oct. 15.—Answer- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission’s 
complaint of “unfair competition,” the 
National Biscuit Co., in a brief filed with 
the commission last week, makes sweep- 
ing denial of the allegations, and “prays 
that the complaint be dismissed.” 

Admitting that the National Biscuit 
Co. is the largest single producer of 
bakery products in the country, the com 
pany nevertheless states that the propor 
tion of business handled by its competi- 
tors has steadily increased, and denies 
that it has either the ability or intent to 
acquire a monopoly in any product or 
to restrain trade in any product or lo- 
cality. 

The company admits in its answer tha 
for a considerable period in the past i 
“has allowed and at the present time 
continues to allow discounts on the ag 
gregate monthly purchases made by eac!: 
of its customers, which discounts var) 
according to the amount of said aggre- 
gate monthly purchases, and are as fol- 
lows: 5 per cent on all purchases if th: 
total amounts to $15 or more, but les; 
than $50, in any one month; 10 per cen 
on all purchases if the total amounts to 
$50 or more, but less than $200, in an) 
one month; 15 per cent on all purchase 
if the total amounts to $200 or more in 
any one month. 

“The application of this system of dis 
counts is made impartially,” the answer 
states, “regardless of the number o0/ 
shops or stores owned by each purchaser. 
and is controlled entirely by the aggre 
gate monthly purchases of each customer 
intended in good faith for his own trade 
Frequent attempts have been made by 
certain customers to secure increased dis- 
counts by devices contrived to enhanc: 
the apparent amount of their individua 
purchases. Respondent believes it to kb: 
its duty to its customers as a whole, an< 
believes it to be to its own proper in 
terest, to restrict the allowance of sucl: 
discounts to bona fide purchases by each 
individual for his own trade. 

“Respondent has earnestly tried to de- 
tect secret combinations of orders by 
dealers, who are not in any other way 
associated or connected and who are not 
conducting a joint enterprise, but whose 
sole motive in combining such orders is 
to secure a greater discount than the 
individuals separately are entitled to, 
and wherever such combination, secret or 
otherwise, is known by respondent, re- 
spondent has’ refused, and unless pre- 
vented by due process of law expects to 
continue to refuse, to regard such com- 
bined orders as bona fide single indi- 
vidual purchases for the purpose of cal- 
culating the discount. 

“Respondent believes that to treat such 
a combined order as a single individual 
order would be unfair to the great mass 
of its customers, as well as to respond- 
ent’s own interests, and would be a vio- 
lation of the aforesaid act of Congress 
of Oct. 15, 1914, in that it would be a 
discrimination in price not based upon a 
difference in the grade, quality or quan- 
tity of the commodity sold, to the preju- 
dice of other similar dealers who cannot 
or do not thus combine.” 

The company further denies that the 
aforesaid system of discounts tends to 
lessen competition or create a monopoly. 
It declares that it makes “no discrimina- 
tion in price between its customers.” 
“The difference in price due to said dis- 
count system,” it adds, “is based solely 
on the quantity of its products sold to 
various customers, and has been and is 
warranted by the difference in selling and 
transportation of its products, and has 
been. and is necessary to meet competi- 
tion.” 

The company concludes its answer by 
pointing out that the discount system 
complained of has been widely used in 
general trade throughout the country, 
that it is now being used by many of its 
competitors, and that it has long been 
“recogn as fair, legal, reasonable and 
proper.” Joun Marrinan. 
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Though prices are now within reason 
and buyers much tempted to load up 
with spring wheat flour, no great vol- 
ume of business was done this week in 
this part of Canada. Local and country 
accounts are meeting their present needs 
only. Travellers are sending in fair or- 
ders, mostly for mixed car lots or, in 
some cases, straight cars of flour to be 
divided among several buyers. Prices 
are holding at the level of a week ago, 
top patents being quoted by the big 
western milling companies at $8.10 bbl, 
seconds at $7.60 and strong bakers at 
$7.40, jute basis, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered Ontario points. 

Soft winter wheat flour is slow of 
sale and rather weaker in price. Buy- 
ers are mostly keeping out of the mar- 
ket. Mills have sold car lots of 90 per 
cent patents, in secondhand jute bags for 
shipment east, at $5.30@5.40 bbl, basis 
Montreal freights. 

Sales of flour for export have been 
better than last week, but are still 
light. Buyers are coming into the mar- 
ket slowly, as they fear further breaks. 
There are reports of large sales to the 
Continent at better than United King- 
dom prices. Toward the close of the 
week, British importers were paying 47s 
per 280 lbs for good brands of hard 
spring wheat export patents, c.i.f. terms, 
for seaboard clearance during last half 
October or first half November. At the 
same time top patents were selling at 
50s 6d, same terms, and Ontario soft 
winter 90 per cent patents at 44s 6d 
@45s. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts are steady at prices 
of a week ago. There is a moderately 
good demand, and mills look for this to 
get better when cold weather comes. 
Bran is recovering from its recent weak 
spell, and mills are no longer inclined to 
reduce prices in order to move stocks 
on hand. Present price for mixed cars 
of bran with flour is $23 ton, and for 
shorts $25, delivered, cash terms. 


WHEAT - 


Manitoba wheat is plentiful at all 
lake and Bay ports. The price deliv- 
ered, f.o.b. cars, for shipment to Ontario 
mills, is $1.28 bu; other grades at Fort 
William spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat is weak and low- 
er at $1.05@1.10 bu for No. 2 red or 
white in wagonloads at mill doors. Car 
lots are worth 10@1éc over street prices, 
according to location. 


OATMEAL 


Domestic trade is fairly good, and 
prices of rolled oats hold at $3@3.25 per 
bag of 90 Ibs, delivered, mixed cars, On- 
tario or Quebec points; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. Re- 
ground oat hulls are not now in demand, 
and the price is weak at $15@16 ton, 
bags, Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand is limited. Ontario oats, 40 
@42c bu, shipping points, according to 
freights; barley, 60@65c; rye, 95c; buck- 
wheat, 70@75ce; No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, Goderich, 473%,c; American corn, 
No. 2 yellow, 56%,¢ bu, track, Bay ports, 
Canadian funds. 


FARM MACHINERY REDUCTION 


Two of the largest farm implement 
manufacturing companies in Canada 
have announced a 20 per cent reduction 


in prices of their products, to go into. 


effect at once. This covers all stocks of 
machinery in hands of country agents, 
as well as stocks in distributing centers 
and at factory points. The farm ma- 
chinery business had a poor year, as 
buyers went on strike against the high 
prices they were being asked to pay. 
Probably never before was there so lit- 
tle business done in this line as in the 
year 1921. In the end the farmers won 
their strike, as the present cut demon- 
strates. 

Whether they will come back into the 
market now or not is uncertain. It is 
doubtful if,there will be any general 
buying movement, as they are likely to 
think that prices are still too high. It 
will be a good thing for the grain trade 
when the farmers and machinery men 
get their troubles settled, as there is 
room for improvement in the quality of 
the farming now being done in this coun- 
try. . 

NOTES 

The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 9% per cent, while 
the pound sterling is quoted at $4.2334. 

The present ocean freight rate on flour 
is 24c per 100 lbs from Canadian ports, 
a premium of 2c over the rate from 
United States ports, due to exchange. 

Buyers have been getting supplies of 
Manitoba spring wheat export patents 
from Ontario mills at $5.60@5.75 bbl, 
bulk basis, seaboard, for export. Yester- 
day’s rise in wheat would add about lic 
bbl to these figures. Ontario wheat flour 
can be bought on bulk basis, seaboard, 
at $5.20. 

Reports of reductions in prices of 
bread are coming in from various points 
in Ontario. On Tuesday of this week 
Ottawa reduced its price to 10c for the 
24-0z loaf; the former price was llc. 
The highest price during the war period 
was 14c. Ottawa bakers sell bread 
wrapped or unwrapped at ,the same 
price. 

The government of Ontario is making 
a special effort to improve the quality 
of the seed grain used on the farms of 
this province. It has arranged a system 
of loans to co-operative associations 
which undertake to install and operate 
seed cleaning machinery and, if neces- 
sary, to market the cleaned seed. Up 
to 50 per cent of the value of the prop- 
erty will be advanced in this way, but no 
loan is to exceed $3,000. It has also ar- 
ranged for a series of field crop compe- 
titions with registered seed. 


The fact that Canadian mills were 
able to do a business of 361,000 bbls 
flour in over-sea markets during Sep- 
tember, the first month of this crop year, 
is worth noting. September, 1920, yield- 
ed a business of 310,000 bbls, which in 
its turn was considered a good month. 
If 1921 can keep up this rate of increase 
there will be no occasion for any grum- 
bling. A favorable factor is the better 
quality of this year’s crop of wheat, 
which is making flour such as Canada 
has never or seldom before had to offer. 


MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Quvue., Oct. 15.—Because 
there is little demand, flour prices here 
are low, and sales are comparatively few 
and weak. Foreign orders are still rare, 
and as for the local situation, it remains 
unchan this week, with purchasers 
only taking enough to meet their imme- 
diate needs. Country purchases are only 
fair, whereas at this season of the year 
they are usually laying in a big stock 
for the winter months. Sales of car lots 


of spring wheat first patents continue 
at $8.10 bbl, with second patents $7.60 
and strong bakers $7.40, in jute bags, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for spot cash. On 


‘than ample to meet all orders. 


Friday and today there was a slight im- 
provement. 

Winter wheat flour supplies are more 
A fair 
trade is being done, with sales of car 
lots of choice grades at $5.90@6.10 bbl, 
in secondhand jute bags, ex-track. Bro- 
ken lots sold at $6.40@6.60, ex-store, with 
winter wheat patents in new cotton bags, 
ex-store, at $6.75. 

The demand for white corn flour is 
fair at $4.80@4.90 bbl, in jute bags. 

There is a fair demand, at the mo- 
ment, for millfeeds for country ac- 
count, with sales of car lots of Manitoba 
bran at $23.25 and shorts at $25.25, in- 
cluding bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for 
spot cash. The rolled oat trade is 
steadier, with car lots of standard 
grades quoted at $3@3.10 per bag of 90 
Ibs, delivered. 


SMALLER MOVEMENT TO CAMPS 
G. A. Beaulieu, of the firm of Byrne 
& Beaulieu, has returned to Montreal 
after a trip through the West. Ile 
thinks there will be a decline in the num- 
ber of bushels of fine wheat there this 
year, as a result of late rains and snow 
in that area. Dealers are complaining, 
too, that there is a great falling off in 
the amount of grain and feed going into 
the camps where lumber and pulp wocd 
is being cut, owing to the limited work 
that is being carried on by such indus- 
tries. All of these things have hit the 
grain trade of Montreal a serious blow, 
and “dollar wheat” is being talked of 
once more as a direct consequence. 


NOTES 

As anticipated, the price of bread in 
Montreal declined on Monday. The 1%- 
Ib loaf, unwrapped, is now selling at 
101%4¢c, delivered to consumers, and the 
same loaf, wrapped, at 111%4c. Plain 
cake is also lower at lic lb. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation announces its annual meeting to 
be held in Toronto on Thursday, Nov. 
17. This is to be more than an annual 
meeting. It will be a convention of Ca- 
nadian millers, as all members of the 
trade in all parts of Canada, whether 
members of the association or not, are 
being invited to attend. Programme 
and details will be given later. 

L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirec, Man., Oct. 15.—The splen- 
did domestic demand of the past few 
weeks is slowing up; still the millers are 
running 24 hours per day, and some Win- 
nipeg mills are working a good export 
business. Following the recent severe 
drop in prices, no further change is re- 
ported. The market is undoubtedly set- 
tling for a little, watching developments 
in other markets. Inquiries continue to 
pour in from across the line. The west- 
ern miller, as a rule, is enjoying a good 
trade. 

.Today’s quotation for top patent 
spring wheat flour is $7.80 in jute bags, 
second patents $7.20, first clears $6.60, 
delivered at any point between Fort Wil- 
liam and the western boundary of Mani- 
toba. Saskatchewan points take 10c bbl 
under these prices, and eastern Alberta 
20c under. From western Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast, values rise progressively 
to $8.10 at Vancouver and like points. 
Vancouver Island takes a price of $8.20 
for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$8.30. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is unchanged. 
Prices remain the same, and demand is 
quiet. It is not customary to have a 
great rush on millfeeds at this season, 
but the advancing months and colder 
weather will stimulate demand. Today’s 





quotation for bran is $17 ton, in bags, 
and for shorts $19, in cars or mixed cars, 
delivered, f.o.b. Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


The weather all week has been very 
favorable to movement. Receipts are 
very heavy and, as farmers are selling 
less to country elevators and sending 
more into store, stocks are piling up at 
terminals, and over-sea movement is very 
limited. 

Both Canadian and American mills 
were in the market for wheat, and pri- 
vate mixing houses were also steady buy- 
ers. 

Inspections for the week ending Oct. 
13 were 8,490 cars, against 5,462 last 
week, * 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week to 
Oct. 15: 


o—Futures—, 

Cash Nov. Dec, 

COR BO cowssccss $1.17 $1.16% $1.13% 

ie BE cecennes’ 1.21% 1.20% 1.17% 

OGG. BE cccecesen 1.18% 1.17% 1.14% 

Oe. TS cacdcecee 1.17% 1.17% 1.14% 
OMS. BG scvcccces 1.21 1.20% 1.17 
GO, BB cccceesve 1.20% 1,19 % 1.16 

OATMEAL 


Sales of rolled oats and oatmeal have 
fallen off to some extent, domestic buy- 
ers not being keen to lay in a supply. 
No further declines are reported. The 
standard price for rolled oats is $2.25 
@2.75 per 80-lb bag, and oatmeal $3 per 
98-lb bag, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Trading in all coarse grains is very 
quiet and dull. Since a week ago the 
price of oats has advanced 4c, barley 
14%,c and rye 444c. Closing prices: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 4114¢ bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 57c; Nos. 1 and 
2 Canadian western rye, 9214,c,—in store, 
Fort William. 


FARM BOYS ENTERTAINED 


The 112 boy champion live stock ex- 
hibitors, who, under the auspices of the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, spent this week 
in Winnipeg, were guests of the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., on Wednesday. 
After their visit to the Grain Exchange 
they were taken to the St. Boniface 
stockyards, the offices of the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., and had an auto 
trip around the city. 

Dinner in the Y.M.C.A. and a pro- 
gramme of short speeches and musical 
items proved a fitting close to what had 
been a very enjoyable day for the visi- 
tors. T. A. Crerar presided. Others 
who took part were C. Rice Jones, gen- 
eral manager United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., F. M. Black, treasurer United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., Norman Lambert, 
secretary Canadian Council of Agricul- 
ture, and C. M. McCann, of the depart- 
ment of education. Norman Moar, Sel- 
kirk, one of the boys, on behalf of the 
visitors expressed their thanks for thé 
entertainment. John Bracken, presi- 
dent of the Agricultural College, led 
the boys in cheers for the grain growers. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Demand quiet, and prices the same as 
a week ago. Quotations: best patent 
flour, $6.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium 
grade, $5.50; dark, $4; rye meal, $4.50,— 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


GRAIN BUYER DROWNED 
Advices from Calgary say that W. A. 


‘ Stevens, grain buyer, that city, was 


drowned in Chestermere Lake on Oct. 
11. His automobile and clothes were 
found beside the lake and, as it is known 
that Mr. Stevens was in the habit of 
stopping at the point where these were 
found for an occasional plunge, it is 
assumed that he was drowned while do- 

















ing so. Mr. Stevens is a son of N. H. 
Stevens, Chatham, Ont., a veteran mem- 
ber of the Canadian flour milling trade, 
who is himself lying in a hospital at 
Chatham with hardly a chance that he 
will survive his present illness. 


NOTES 


Commissioner J. P. Jones, Fort Wil- 
liam, was in Winnipeg this week on a 
business trip. 

George MacDonald, of the Western 
Elevating Association of Buffalo, was in 
Winnipeg this week. 

Some 15,000 bus wheat were consumed 
Oct. 3, when the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive elevator at Shellbrook, Sask., was 
destroyed by fire that began in the en- 
gine room. 

Certain Alberta interests are arrang- 
- ing to ship some herds of sheep to Fort 
William and Port Arthur for fattening 
on elevator screenings available at those 
points. It is estimated that the fatten- 
ing can best be done at a place where the 
feed is available. 


Reports from various points in the 
West indicate that the farm labor excur- 
sionists who came from eastern Canada 
are now drifting homeward. Bad weath- 
er and other conditions have accelerated 
the movement. As long as the men 
were busy with threshing and other jobs 
they were happy, but two or three weeks 
of idleness have made the younger ele- 
ment restless. 


The heavy losses from hail in Alberta 
during 1921 have necessitated the fixing of 
a rate of hail insurance at 10 per cent 
of total risk carried. This is the highest 
rate so far asked for hail insurance in 
that province, but as the rates are 
fixed from year to aor on basis of 
losses, the insurance board has no op- 
tion but to collect in 1922 the amount 
of deficit incurred in 1921. The old 
rate was 6 per cent, and the average for 
the last three years 71. 

L, E, Gray. 





Pending Trademarks 


The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Carolina,” on band across circles in 
whirling stripes; No. 139,319. Owner, Star 
Milling Co., Statesville, N. C. Used on self- 
rising wheat flour, 

“Conservation”; No. 143,866. Owner, Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. Used 
on mixed wheat and corn flour, 

“Betsy Ross,”’ with girl’s head in octagon; 


No. 145,296. Owner, Wells (Minn.) Flour 
Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Ovo,” in ovals. No. 147,092. Owner, 
Chapin & Co., Hammond, Ind, Used on 
poultry feed, 

“Besfeed,” in diamond; No, 105,163. Own- 
er, Beaumont Cotton Oil Mill Co., Dallas, 


Texas. Used on feed for stock and poultry. 
“Honest,” on Pattee Cross; No. 139,040. 
Owner, H. A. Liedel & Son, Springfield, Il. 
Used on corn meal, graham flour, whole 
wheat flour, and stock and hen feeds. 
“Shamrock”; No. 147,068. Owner, Wallace 


Milling Co., Dale, Ind. Used on wheat flour, 


“Goldena”; No. 147,444. Owner, Millers 
Milling Co., Enid, Okla, Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Lamision’; No, 148,107. Owner, Ameri- 


can Finance & Commerce Co., San Fran- 


cisco. Used on wheat flour. 

“Marca Hachas,” with crossed hatchets; 
No. 148,110. Owner, American Finance & 
Commerce Co., San Francisco. Used on 


wheat flour. 

‘Victor,’ and picture of eagle; No. 148,171. 
Owner, Security Mills & Feed Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. Used on poultry feed, 

“Bar-Nun,” on silhouette of a hog; No. 
137,068. Owner, Blatchford Calf Meal Co.,, 
Waukegan, Ill. Used on food for hogs. 

“Ajax”; No, 141,130. Owner, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Used on 
wheat flour, 

“Red Mark’; 
on figure of seal; No. 137,935. 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles. Used on 
poultry and animal feeds, corn meal, gra- 
ham, rye, pancake, whole wheat and pastry 
flours, health bran, wheat flakes, farina, 
rolled oats, steel cut oatmeal, cracked wheat, 
hominy and rye meal. 

“Lafont’s Best,”’ in wreath; No. 138,560. 
Owner, Edwin C. Hawkins, Paducah, Ky. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“The Baking Aid That Nature Made’; 


two bands in form of an X 
Owner, Globe 


No, 139,027. Owner, Falk American Potato 
Fiour Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. Used on 
potato flour. 

“Vitafood’’; No, 147,141. Owner, Theo- 


dore B. Wagner, Brooklyn, N. Y. Used on 
cereal breakfast foods and prepared foods 
for infants and invalids, 

“Salina’s Best,"’ on scroll on seal; No. 
147,143. Owner, Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas. Used on wheat flour. 

“Hecker’s’; No. 147,958. Owner, Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. Used 
on wheat, whole wheat, graham, rye, rye- 
graham, buckwheat, pancake and selfrising 
flours, farina, red dog, middlings, bran, corn 
meal, corn flakes, hominy, whole and granu- 
lated rice, oatmeal and rolled oats, 

“Happy”; No. 148,877. Owner, Edgar- 
Used on mixed 


Morgan Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
feed for animals and poultry. 
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WORLD'S 1921 WHEAT CROP 


Principal Exporting and Importing Coun- 
tries, Excluding Russia, Are Estimated to 
Have Produced 2,787,000,000 Bus 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 15.—Wheat 
production in 1921 in the principal ex- 
porting and importing countries, not in- 
cluding Russia, was approximately 2,- 
787,000,000 bus, according to preliminary 
official estimates of most countries and 
unofficial estimates of the remaining 
wheat producing nations. This produc- 
tion is only 4,000,000 bus smaller than 
‘the average production during the five- 
year pre-war period, 1909-13. It is 173,- 
000,000 bus greater than the 1920 total 
for the same countries. 

“In viewing the entire wheat situation, 
however,” a Bureau of Markets review 
of the situation states, “it must be re- 
membered that the total production, not 
including Russia, does not give a com- 
plete picture of the supply situation, for 
the reason that Russia supplied the im- 
porting countries with an annual average 
of 160,000,000 bus wheat in the pre-war 
period of 1909-13. Not only are the im- 
porting countries now deprived of this 
source of supply, but in addition Russia 
will actually an importer during the 
present crop year. 

“It has been unofficially estimated: in 
commercial channels that Russian wheat 
imports during the present crop year 
may total 40,000,000 bus. This quantity, 
deducted from the exportable surplus of 
other countries which would otherwise 
have been available for importing coun- 
tries and added to the 160,000,000 bus 
that Russia annually exported before the 
war, makes the amount of wheat avail- 
able for the importing countries 200,- 
000,000 bus less than was the case during 
the pre-war period. Furthermore, In- 
dia, because of a crop shortage, is out 
of the list of exporters this year, and 
will be an importer. 

“A comparison of the 1921 total pro- 
duction figures with those of 1920 indi- 
cates that the importing countries of 
Europe may be as well supplied during 
the present crop season as they were 
during the 1920 season, provided, of 
course, that the preliminary estimates in- 
dicate the actual situation. The large 
estimate of 322,000,000 bus for. France, 
which is above the pre-war average de- 
spite a greatly decreased acreage, was 
unexpected, and it would not be surpris- 
ing if the final estimate showed some re- 
duction from this total. The production 
figures for Canada are based upon a 
preliminary acreage estimate, so that the 
large total for Canada may not be veri- 
fied in the final estimate. 

“In making comparisons of production 
figures for individual countries in cen- 
tral and southeastern Europe with the 
pre-war production figures, some con- 
fusion at once arises because of the 
new boundaries. Furthermore, agricul- 
ture has not resumed its pre-war state. 
Germany, for instance, produced an av- 
erage wheat crop of 152,000,000 bus in 
the 1909-13 period, compared with an un- 
official estimate of 75,000,000 this year. 

“Roumania’s pre-war average was 87,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 42,000,000 on 
a greatly decreased area in 1920 and 
with 90,000,00 unofficially estimated in 
1921. 

“Hungary’s average wheat crop in the 
five-year pre-war period was 156,000,000 
bus, compared with an official estimate 
of 38,000,000 in 1920 and with an un- 
official estimate of 42,000,000 this year. 
This reduction is due largely to Hun- 
gary’s decreased boundaries. Austria 
in the pre-war period produced an aver- 
age crop of 61,000,000 bus, compared 
with only 5,000,000 this year. Part of 
Austria’s lost area is now included in 
Czecho-Slovakia, which last year pro- 
duced 26,000,000 bus wheat. 

“Czecho-Slovakia will have, according 
to an unofficial estimate; a probable crop 
of 30,000,000 bus this year. Serbia, 
which before the war averaged 15,000,- 
000 bus wheat, as well as some of Aus- 
tria’s previous area, is now a part of 
Jugo-Slavia. Jugo-Slavia has a pros- 
pective crop of 40,000,000 bus, according 
to an unofficial estimate, compared with 
43,000,000 last year. Poland before the 
war averaged 23,000,000 bus; the crop of 
last year was estimated at the same 
quantity; this year there will be 30,- 
000,000 bus. As the area of Poland is 








now considerably greater than before 
the war, Poland’s wheat crop will doubt- 
less increase as the condition of agri- 
culture improves with the reconstruction 
of that country. This is true also of the 
other countries of central and south- 
eastern Europe. 

“Turning from supply to the require- 
ment side of the question, it is apparent 
that the importing countries which have 
increased their crop this year will not 
import so much wheat as during last 
season. The most striking of these is 
France, which imported 70,000,000 to 
119,000,000 bus annually during the war, 
and whose pre-war annual supplies (crop 
and imports). were 340,000,000 to 365,- 
000,000 bus. If the crop of France is as 
large as the preliminary estimate indi- 
cates, the import requirements of France 
will necessarily be moderate during the 
remainder of the present crop year. 
Italy, while requiring a little less wheat 
than in the last crop year, will neverthe- 
less be a large importer, as will also 
Germany. 

“How much wheat can the United 
States spare during the present crop 
year ending June 30, 1922? 

“In the 1909-13 period this country 
used for all purposes 6.35 bus per cap- 
ita; in the 1904-08 period, 6.45; in the 
1899-1903 period, 6.30, and in the 1894-98 
period, 6 bus. In an average of several 
years the carry-over from one crop year 
to the next equalizes itself, but in a 
single year the carry-over must be con- 
sidered. 

“The quantity of wheat on hand, or the 
carry-over, July 1, 1921, in first and 
second hands, was estimated at 79,000,- 
000 bus. As this is a moderate quantity 
and fairly comparable with the average 
before the war in years of normal crops, 
it may be assumed that approximately 
the same quantity will be on hand at the 
close of the crop year, to be carried over 
into the next year. This quantity can- 
not, therefore, be included in the export- 
able surplus. The crop harvested this 
summer, then, constitutes the available 
supply for bread and seed and export, 
unless importations are made. The crop 
was estimated on Sept. 1 at 754,000,000 
bus. 

“Now, the pre-war requirements for 
bread and seed were 6 to 6.45 bus per 
capita. Assuming that the country has 
returned to pre-war consumption, or at 
least to the lower figure, 6 bus, the 
quantity of wheat required, estimated 
on a basis of the present population, is 
636,000,000 bus. This amount deducted 
from the crop total gives 116,000,000 bus 
as the exportable surplus for the pres- 
ent crop. year. During July and August 
of this year, exports of wheat and flour 
amounted to 97,000,000 bus. Obviously, 
6 bus per capita cannot be retained, if 
any more wheat is to be exported. 

“During the remainder of the present 
crop year the importing countries of 
Europe must turn for the greater part 
of their supplies to Canada and the new 
crops of Argentina and Australia. Har- 
vest of the crops of Argentina and Aus- 
tralia will be completed in January or 
February next. Seeding of the Argen- 
tine and Australian crops was but re- 
cently completed, and conditions of these 
crops are not so favorable as a year ago. 
A preliminary official estimate of the 
wheat acreage in Australia indicates a 
decrease of about 400,000 acres from the 
1920 area. 

“A recent cablegram from Buenos 
Aires reports general rains in the wheat 
growing areas of Argentina, thus re- 
lieving the drouth which had been threat- 
ening the crops. In spite of these rains, 
Argentina is still complaining of insuf- 
ficient moisture. 

“Australia is forecasting a crop dis- 
tinctly smaller than that of 1920. An 
earlier report, published in a foreign 
trade paper, said : ‘We do not wish it to 
be understood that we take an alarmist 
view of prospective world supplies and 
demand, but we certainly think the out- 
look is not so favorable as it was recent- 
ly. The margin between the estimated 
surpluses of exporters and the likely 
purchases of importers is tending to be- 
come more narrow, but there is still a 
margin. The necessity of Russia im- 
porting even 40,000,000 bus wheat has 
not apparently been lessened by recent 
developments in that country.’ 

“From unofficial sources it is learned 
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that the government of India has decid- 
ed that the existing prohibition of the ex- 

rt of wheat, wheat meal, and flour shal! 

continued in full force at least until 
the end of next March. It has also been 
decided that supplies for military re- 
quirements shall be obtained, as far as 
possible, by over-sea purchases. Im- 
ports of wheat, particularly from Aus- 
tralia, are to be encouraged. Imports 
of wheat in the form of fine flour wil! 
be permitted to the extent of 50 per cent 
of wheat actually imported. 

“Reuter’s Karachi correspondent re 
ports that Bombay mills are buying Aus- 
tralian wheat, and the first cargo of 
6,600 tons was scheduled to arrive at 
Bombay Sept. 25. Karachi mills ar 
also trying to purchase Australian wheat, 
and transactions are expected to go 
through. Notwithstanding the over-sez 
purchases mentioned, Reuter’s corre- 
spondent confirms a small wheat ship- 
ment from Karachi to this country.” 

The Department of Agriculture’s esti- 
mate of world production of wheat for 
1921, 1920, and the five-year pre-war 
period, 1909-13 (000’s omitted), follows: 


5-year average, 





Country— 1909-13 1920 1921 
United States .... 686,000 787,000 754,000 
Canada .......... 197,000 263,000 294,000 
PVORCE .cccccscce 317,000 237,000 322,00: 
BORE ac vccsccccees 183,000 141,000 176,000 
COCUNORT cccicccs *152,000 83,000 85,000 
Roumania ....... *87,000 42,000 190,00 
BaIsaTIA ccccccce 44,000 40,000 42,00/ 
pS Pr *156,000 38,000 42,00' 
AUBETER 2 ccccccces *61,000 +5,000 $5,000 
Czecho-Slovakia.. ...... 26,000 130,00: 
Serbia .........+. BNGGS- -tecese 8 sees. 
SUMO-BIAVIN, cccess cecoses 43,000 140,00: 
Poland .......... *23,000 23,000 30,000 
ERE ciioncscccoos 130,000 138,000 143,00 
MOIGIUM osccccces 14,000 10,000 8,00: 
United Kingdom... 61,000 57,000 160,00: 
North Africa ..... 73,000 45,000 86,000 
India (British) .. 350,000 376,000 250,00 
Argentina ....... 157,000 214,000 184,00: 
Australia ........ 85,000 46,000 146,00: 

Totals ..cccvcer 2,791,000 2,614,000 2,787,00¢ 


*Old boundaries. tNew boundaries for 
1920 and 1921. tUnofficial estimate. 
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Argentina—Crops 


Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1920-21... 169,554 230,423 59,624 50,383 
1919-20... 214,143 258,690 67,114 42,039 
1918-19... 171,591 240,144 33,762 30,775 
1917-18... 184,000 170,660 68,635 22,480 
1916-17... 80,116 68,839 31,781 3,996 
1915-16... 172,620 161,138 75,280 89,289 
1914-15... 169,166 838,235 49,397 465,040 
1913-14... 118,904 263,135 60,981 36,928 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,7838 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 | 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,488 28.212 
1908-09... 166,000 177,000 68,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1920-21.... 15,014 8,090 2,063 3,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 2,980 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,234 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,965 2,625 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,419 8,447 2,665 4,060 
1914-15.... 15,470 10,386 2,869 4,257 
1913-14.... 16,244 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,971 9,464 2,940 4,312 
1911-12.... 17,042 8,456 2,648 4,028 
1910-11.... 15,452 7,945 1,980 8,716 





Argentina—Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
from Jan. 1 to Sept. 15, 1921, with figures 
for the corresponding period of 1920 (000’s 
omitted): 


Flour, —————Bushels—————__ 


bbls Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
1921.... 313 57,005 82,276 38,708 23,581 
1920.... 1,937 182,926 105,492 29,019 22,738 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 
1,396,069 
- .1,473,696 





»292,570 

,304,598 

1,271,200 
1915.....06- -1,299,749 1907.........1,427,989 
1914. ..ccceee 754,040 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
1921°..... 57,005 82,276 8,708 23,581 
1920..... + 184,600 172,538 389,883 28,286 
1919...... 119,678 74,804 $838,023 22,830 
1918. ..c66 107,510 20,402 165,642 36,659 
1917...... 32,943 28,228 5,60 18,683 
1916...... 84,321 113,140 26,192 665,421 
1915...... 92,172 178,228 38,658 40,898 
1926. .c0c0 36,028 139,451 83,181 24,426 
1918...... 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
1928. wccee 6,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
OA2.. cove 83,896 4,92 16,869 36,259 
1910...... 69,142 104,727 28,812 26,599 
1909...... 92,263 89,499 384,928 29,049 
1908...... 133,441 67,390 41,658 380,360 
1907...... 98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
1906...... 82,601 106,046 21,199 3,688 


*Jan. 1-Sept. 15 only. 
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FEDERATION MEETING REPORTS 


(Continued from page 255.) 


the 60, 70 and 80 lb sacks for feeding- 
stuffs, but this opposition was later with- 
drawn. At the hearing referred to your 
committee made a plea for the inclusion 
in the bill as a permissible package of 
the 140-Ib sack, which, after considerable 
discussion, was included and stands as 
a permissible package. 

The bill was reported favorably by the 
House committee on coinage, weights 
and measures, and is now waiting for 
consideration by the House of Represen- 
tatives. ‘ 

Matters pertaining to the tariff bill 
have been looked after by the Millers’ 
Emergency Defense Committee, and we 
have no doubt reference will be made to 
these activities in the report of that 
committee. 

Following two unsuccessful efforts by 
representatives of the agricultural in- 
terests in the Northwest to have the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture make changes in 
the wheat grades, a bill has been intro- 
duced by Congressman Steenerson pro- 
viding for such changes. There have 
been as yet no hearings on this bill, but 
the Federation committee on grain stand- 
ardization and inspection, of which Rog- 
er S. Hurd is chairman, is prepared to 
appear at such hearings and oppose the 
passage of the bill. 


TRANSPORTATION 


A number of matters have come up 
affecting the transportation situation, 
but these were practically all of a local 
or sectional character, and acting under 
instructions from the chairman of the 
transportation committee, the Federation 
has taken no part in these matters. 

The carriers in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory recently proposed an 
increase in milling-in-transit charges in 
that territory. A hearing was held at 
Chicago on Aug. 4, 1921, which your sec- 
retary attended as a representative of a 
number of mills in C. F. A. territory by 
request of these mills. With other mill- 
ers’ representatives we opposed any in- 
crease in the milling-in-transit charge; 
in fact it was suggested to the carriers 
that it would be in order to return to 
the pre-war basis. 

At this hearing the attention of the 
carriers was called to the tendency to 
spread the differential in domestic freight 
rates as between wheat and flour. A 
special committee of C. F. A. carriers 
was appointed to consider this subject, 
and we filed with this committee a state- 
ment on behalf of the millers. We have 
recently been advised by Eugene Morris, 
chairman of the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation, that this special committee had 
reported to C. F. A. lines a recommenda- 
tion that tariffs be revised to provide 
for a differential of not more than 4c 
per 100 Ibs between grain and grain prod- 
ucts in domestic rates, and we have 
urged that these tariffs be, filed and 
made effective as soon as possible. 

There are instances at this time where 
the differential is as much as 214¢ per 
100 lbs. We feel that, having once se- 
cured the establishment in C. F. A. ter- 
ritory of a differential of not more than 
%e per 100 lbs, it will serve as a prece- 
dent for securing the same differential in 
other territories. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR CLOTH SACKS 


It will be recalled that in our last re- 
port we referred to hearings before the 
Consolidated Classification Committee 
with reference to specifications covering 
tests for cloth, as well as cuts for cloth 
sacks used for shipment of flour and 
meal. These hearings were followed by 
the publication in Supplement No. 2 to 
Consolidated Classification No. 2 of speci- 
fications covering tests for cloth and the 
cuts for cloth bags, and a provision that 
each package must bear a guaranty that 
it complies with these specifications; 
these specifications become effective on 
Jan, 2, 1922, and in Federation Bulletin 
No. 259 we urged millers to insist that 
from that time on all bags purchased 
should comply with these specifications. 

Some millers feel that not sufficient 
time was allowed in which to dispose of 
the cloth sacks on hand when these 
specifications were published, and it may 
be advisable to ask that the effective 
date be deferred until July 1, 1992; we 





would be glad to have an expression of 
opinion from millers attending this meet- 
ing on this subject. 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 
There have been two revisions of the 
package differentials since our last meet- 
ing, one becoming effective July 11, 
1921, and the other becoming effective 
Oct. 8, 1921. It is your secretary’s opin- 
ion that the Federation schedule of pack- 
age differentials is being more generally 
used and observed than ever before, and 
on each revision we are receiving calls 
not only from millers, but from flour 
jobbers and others, for copies of the 
differential schedule. On the last revi- 
sion we printed and distributed 13,000 
copies. 


UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 


Since our last report there has been 
considerable publicity given to the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation uniform sales 
contract, as a result of organized oppo- 
sition to the use of same by the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs. Under 
date of Aug. 12, 1921, we issued Federa- 
tion Bulletin No. 260, advising millers 
of the efforts being made to discourage 
the use of the Federation uniform sales 
contract, and urging all our members to 
insist upon its continued use. 

At its last session the state legislature 
of Virginia passed a law prescribing the 
size type for printed contracts; investi- 
gation by Federation counsel resulted in 
their advising that in making sales in 
Virginia millers should use the Millers’ 
National Federation sales contract print- 
ed in the size type (10-point) prescribed 
by the new law. With the approval of 
the chairman of the Federation commit- 
tee on sales contract we prepared such a 
form of sales contract, and with Fed- 
eration Bulletin No. 259 sent samples to 
all members, at the same time offering to 
supply these sales contracts at cost. We 
have filled orders from members for sev- 
eral thousand copies. 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE 


Acting under a resolution passed at 
the April meeting of directors and dele- 
gates, the chairman of the committee on 
millers’ mutual insurance immediately 
took up with the millers’ mutual fire in- 
surance companies the question of the 
advisability of these companies continu- 
ing to insure risks other than mills and 
grain elevators. The chairman of the 
Federation committee, Charles B. Jen- 
kins, and your secretary, attended a 
meeting of the Association of Mill Mu- 
tual Secretaries in Chicago during May, 
and the subject was fully discussed and 
an arrangement made whereby a com- 
mittee was appointed, representing the 
mill mutual secretaries, to place in the 
hands of the Federation committee data 
pertaining to this subject. 

Such a report has been made to the 
Federation committee on millers’ mutual 
insurance by M. A. Reynolds, chairman 
of the committee appointed by the Asso- 
ciation of Mill Mutual Secretaries, and 
we have no doubt that the subject will 
be fully covered in the report by the 
committee on millers’ mutual insurance. 
At the conference referred to, the chair- 
man of your committee and your secre- 
tary were received with every courtesy 
and were assured by the association sec- 
retaries of the fullest co-operation. 


ARBITRATION 


Two controversies between millers and 
flour buyers have been referred to the 
Federation committee on arbitration. 
We are advised by the chairman of that 
committee that there will be a meeting 
of all parties concerned in these contro- 
versies, to be held at the Federation of- 
fice at Chicago, on Oct. 20. 


FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW 


A revised feedingstuffs law was passed 
by the legislature of the state of Penn- 
sylvania during its last session, and 
members of the Federation were notified 
of this change in Bulletin No. 254. 

Acting on instructions from William 
G. Crocker, chairman of the special legis- 
lative committee on commercial feeding- 
stuffs law, the proposed rules covering 
transactions in feedingstuffs, with a pro- 


posed change in Rule 12, were submit- 
ted to members of the board of directors 
by mail, and the opinions of those ad- 
dressed have been submitted to Mr. 
Crocker, as chairman of this committee. 
It will be recalled that at the April 
meeting the proposed rules were referred 
back to the committee for further con- 
sideration and suggestion. 


MEMBERSHIP 


As was probably to be expected, there 
have been a few withdrawals from mem- 
bership, six individual mills having with- 
drawn. In each case we have inquired 
whether withdrawals were the results of 
dissatisfaction with Federation service 
or policies, but in every case we were 
advised that the action was taken in 
order to reduce expenses. We are still 
in correspondence with some of those 
who have withdrawn, and hope to secure 
their reinstatement as members. 


FINANCES 


As indicated above, the Federation 
bore the entire expenses incident to the 
mass meeting of millers, and this ex- 
penditure has somewhat depleted our 
treasury. Our cash balance on Oct. 1 
was $8,026.08, but this will be increased 
within the next few weeks by the semi- 
annual payment of dues. 

The balance available in the fund of 
the Millers’ Emergency Defense Com- 
mittee on Oct. 1, 1921, was $6,074.83. 


COST ACCOUNTING 


The address by B. A. Eckhart at the 
mass meeting of millers stimulated inter- 
est in cost accounting, and we have had a 
number of inquiries along this line which 
seem to have been prompted by that ad- 
dress. It will be of interest to millers to 
know that under date of July 12, 1921, 
the acting chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission stated that uniform 
cost accounting was not only legal but 
advisable, but at the same time stated 
that attempts made by associations to 
compel their members to adopt uniform 
cost accounting might be considered as 
efforts to secure price control. 

While appreciating the difficulty of a 
uniform system of accounting for flour 
mills, owing to the wide range of ca- 
pacity in the various units, your secre- 
tary suggests that it might be to the ad- 
vantage of the industry to have a recog- 
nized firm of public accountants submit 
plans for a uniform system of account- 
ing and distribute same to the millers of 
the country. We ask the opinions of di- 
rectors and delegates as to the advis- 
ability of such action. 


BOBBITT DUST COLLECTOR INVESTIGATION 


Following a conference between E. S. 
Rogers, of Federation counsel, and coun- 
sel for the Bobbitt Dust Collector Co., 
the latter company has submitted to the 
Federation, through Mr. Rogers, two 
propositions, and the committee having 
this investigation in charge agreed that 
the propositions submitted should be re- 
ferred to the members of the board of 
directors. This was done, under date of 
Sept. 14, 1921. Replies have been re- 
ceived from a number of the directors 
and the policy to be pursued will be dis- 
cussed at this meeting; we have ar- 
ranged for the attendance of Mr. Rogers, 
of Federation counsel, to confer with di- 
rectors and delegates. 


Report of Export Agent 

Since the last meeting of the directors 
and delegates of the Millers’ National 
Federation, your export agent’s activities 
have principally been directed to the 
matters relating to bills of lading. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in the bill of lading case, have not yet 
promulgated their proposals to the car- 
riers and shippers as to the form and 
substance of the new uniform bill of lad- 
ing, and the new through export bill of 
lading. 

Negotiations have been carried on, we 
understand, between the Shipping Board 
authorities and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to the through 
export bill of lading and the application 
thereto of a proposed standard steam-' 
ship bill of lading. It is to be recalled 
that the through export bill of lading is 
subject to all the terms and conditions of 
the steamship bill of lading in force at 
the time of the shipment, and, as ship- 
pers are not generally informed of the 
terms and conditions of the ocean bill of 
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lading, they are being called upon auto- 
matically by carriers to assume a con- 
tract with which they are not familiar. 

Consequently, we have urged, at dif- 
ferent times, that the steamship com- 
panies and Shipping Board officials post 
copies of their current forms of bills of 
lading at convenient centers throughout 
the country in the same way that car- 
riers’ tariffs are posted, for the informa- 
tion of the public, and that forms of 
bills of lading in use by ocean carriers 
Shall not be altered except on notice. 

We have urged the adoption of a 
theory in regard to the through export 
bill of lading that that document is, in 
fact, two contracts on one piece of pa- 
per, the one relating to transportation 
from a place in one state to a place in 
another (the port of export), or from a 
place in one state to a place in the same 
state (the port of export), for export, 
both of which classes of transportation 
are expressly mentioned as_ included 
within the scope of the interstate com- 
merce act. The through export bill of 
lading covers this ground definitely by 
stating that goods are received from a 
place in a state to be transported to a 
port of export “and thence” by steamer 
or steamer line to the place of foreign 
destination. The words “and thence” not 
only mark, in a sense, the ending of the 
first contract, but also indicate the com- 
mencement of the second contract. 

We contend that the first contract is 
subject to the terms and conditions of 
the interstate commerce act and all of 
its amendments, and that the second con- 
tract is that part of the contract which 
is not covered by the interstate com- 
merce act and its amendments, whereas 
the carriers have consistently urged that 
the whole transportation in such a case 
from a place in the interior of the Unit- 
ed States to a foreign destination is be- 
yond the scope of the interstate com- 
nrerce act. 

If the carriers’ position is sustained, it 
is apparent to all parties concerned that 
the interstate transportation referred to 
in the through export bill of lading is 
subject to all the vagaries and differ- 
ences in the laws of the several states 
through which the shipments must pass, 
which, to our minds, is absurd, and was 
the reason for Congress enacting the in- 
terstate commerce act and its amend- 
ments. 

In other words, we have urged, on be- 
half of the milling trade particularly and 
the public generally, that the same law 
which governs the liability of the carrier 
in interstate commerce (domestic) shall 
govern the carrier in the case of inter- 
state traffic intended for export. We 
have made an earnest fight before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
form of through export bill of lading 
which would give the shipper and the 
consignee every protection which the in- 
terstate commerce act was designed to 
give, and which has been denied by the 
carriers heretofore for no other reason 
than that the shipments were intended 
for export. 


UNIFORM BILL OF LADING 


In connection with the uniform bill of 
lading, I beg to quote the United States 
Supreme Court’s decision in the case of 
the Michigan Central Railroad vs. Mark 
Owen & Co. On June 1, 1921, the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court decided, in this 
case, that until the responsibility of 
warehouseman attaches that of carrier 
continues. 

The case was that a carload shipment 
of grapes in cases, on arrival at destina- 
tion, was placed by the carrier on its 
so-called public, but more properly called 
private, team track. The case was argued 
on stipulated facts that respondent ac- 
cepted each car, breaking the seals 
thereof. Cars arrived on different days, 
and times of days. That at the time re- 
spondent (consignee) started to unload, 
each of the cars contained the number 
of baskets and pounds of grapes received 
for transportation. The loss from them 
occurred after the acceptance of the cars 
and after their unloading had commenced 
by the ‘consignee. The question was 
whether the railroad company was liable 
for losses that were thereafter discov- 
ered, and in what capacity was it liable, 
whether as carrier or warehouseman or 
at all. 

The provision in the bill of lading which 
covers this case reads, “property not re- 








the party entitled to receive it 
hours, exclusive of holi- 
its arrival been 
sent or given, may be t in ware- 
or depot or place of delivery of 
the carrier, subject to a reasonable 
charge for storage and to carrier’s re- 
sponsibility as warehouseman only, or 
may be, by the option of the carrier, re- 
moved to and stored in a public or li- 
censed warehouse at the expense of the 
owner and there held at owner’s risk and 
without liability on the part of the car- 
rier and subject to a lien for all freight 
and other lawful charges, including a 
reasonable charge for storage.” We have 
Siscge at leks beam or 
si for short of whole or 
Gaseeks which hess. developed py nd 
discovered during the 48 hours, during 
which the carrier, by his bill of lading, 
continues to be a carrier and liable as 
such, 

The United States Supreme Court de- 
cided in this particular case that the car- 
rier was responsible as a carrier. 

Therefore, the uniform bill of lading 
committee of the eastern carriers re- 
cently called a conference with the bill 
of lading committee of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League for the purpose 
of procuring the adoption of a modified 
clause which would offset the decision of 
the Supreme Court, and by virtue of 
which the carrier would be enabled to 
deny liability as a carrier for losses oc- 


curring or developing during the said 48° 


hours. 

The carriers offered the following 
modification of the above quoted clause 
as their spy 4 “Where the property is 
placed for delivery on the premises of 
carrier and unloading has been com- 
menced by the consignee or his represen- 
tatives the liability of the carrier shall 
be that of a gratuitous bailee from the 
beginning of the unloading.” 

I attended the conference as a member 
of the N. I. T. committee and was able 
to state reasons why ye could not 
accept the proposal of the carriers and 
why the shippers should hold the carriers 
to their present liability as carriers dur- 
ing the 48 hours prior to subsequent no- 
tice having been sent or given, as con- 
tained in the bill of lading. 

Some of the reasons given by the car- 
riers on behalf of their proposal are as 
follows: On placing of carload freight 
on public team track, it has been the 
custom and practice of the carriers to 
turn the car over to the consignee, who 
breaks the seal and empties the car. The 
—— gives a receipt for the car at 
the time he pays his freight. The seals 
are noted and, if they are original seals 
and intact, the carrier takes no further 
interest in consignee’s methods of un- 
loading. The carrier | my no tally men 
on, nor inspectors, and is unable to say 
whether the consignee develops a short- 
age, or the cause of any shortage which 
might result from act of the consignee 
himself, or might be a mistake on the 
part of the consignee. 

The shipper’s position is that the car- 
rier has already agreed, under his bill of 
lading, during the many years that the 
bill of lading was under consideration, 
that he will continue to be a carrier for 
48 hours after notice of arrival has been 
sent or given; that the public team track 
is carriers’ a be may fence 
in and police. carrier may and 
should employ watchmen or tally men 
or inspectors to see that the number of 
packages in the car are delivered to the 
consignee, even though consignee pro- 
vides the labor and the trucks for tak- 
ing delivery of the same, but if the car- 
rier objects to the expense of such an 
arrangement, he cannot object to pay 
claims based on the facts develo in 
each case of alleged shortage, not as a 
warehouseman but as a carrier: i.e., the 
burden to prove freedom from liability 
must rest upon the carrier. 

It was further pointed out that the 
carriers’ proposal would seriously affect 
section 2, clause 1 in the uniform bill of 
lading whereby the carrier is liable as a 
carrier for loss or damage by fire during 
said 48 hours. In such a case all con- 
signees would be obliged to insure against 
fire while the property is still in the pos- 
session of the carrier. The adoption of 
the carriers’ amendment would mean, as 
far as shippers are concerned, that they 
never could collect, except, under un- 
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usual circumstances, any claim for short- 
age from carload f 

We do not suppose that the carriers 
had all these things in mind when they 
suggested their proposal, but such ap- 
pears to be the effect of it, and for that 
reason we, on behalf of all parties con- 
cerned, refuse to accept it or to make 
any counter su tion whatever which 
will relieve the carrier from liability as 
a carrier during the said 48 hours. 

On further consideration of this mat- 
ter, I beg to put before the flour millers 
another very important consideration 
why the proposal of the carriers can- 
not be accepted and why the shippers 
should volunteer no counter proposal of 
van sort whatever. The uniform bill of 
lading does not contain any provision, in 
that part which may be called the con- 
tract to carry, that the carrier shall also 
deliver the em sony | intrusted to his 
care. The current bill of lading says 
that the carrier received the pee in 
apparent good order, which the said car- 
rier agrees to carry to its usual place of 
delivery at said destination, if on its own 
road; otherwise, that it will deliver to 
another carrier on the route to said des- 
tination. 

The interstate commerce act seems to 
be equally silent on the specific question 
of delivery. On the other hand, it is re- 
markable and worthy of special consid- 
eration that the Harter act, which ap- 
plies to water transportation between 
American and foreign ports, requires the 
carrier not only to receive and carry, 
but also to deliver in the same like good 
order and condition in which goods are 
received; that is to say, among other 
things, according to the marks and num- 
bers of said property. : 

The carrier admits that it has made no 
practice of delivering, nor tallied de- 
livery of carload freight under the cir- 
cumstances detailed in this case, and de- 
sires to be relieved from all liability for 
not doing so. It thus turns out that the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court is the only legal protection the 
shipper and consignee have, whereby they 
may hold the carrier to a proper respon- 
sibility while the property is being deliv- 
ered or, as the carrier prefers to say in 
the bill of lading, “removed.” In this 
connection, section 5 of the bill of lading 
says, “property not removed by the party 
entitled to receive it within 48 hours, ex- 
clusive of legal holidays,” etc. 


OCEAN BILL OF LADING 


In respect to the ocean bill of lading, 
I beg to report that on Sept. 8 a form 
of uniform international liner bill of 
lading, said to have been adopted under 
agreement with the International Cham- 
ber of Commerée, was submitted to me 
for comment by Professor S. S. Huebner, 
representing the United States Shipping 
Board. I do not know by whom this 
form of. bill of lading has been adopted, 
nor the parties between whom the agree- 
ment was made. So far as I know, the 
form proposed has not been adopted for 
actual use, but as far as the shipping 
public is concerned, I do not know that 
any representative committee of it was 
ever called upon to agree on it. 

We have sent to Professor Huebner 
a detailed criticism, copy of which we 
have filed with Mr. Husband, and in 
which in brief the following objections 
are made: 

Carriers should weigh or be responsible 
for the amount of contents of packages 


.and admit liability for shortage, if any. 


In the receipt the carrier omits to con- 
tract that he will deliver the goods “in 
like good order and condition” in which 
they were received. This is a requisite 
of the Harter act, and should not be 
omitted from the bill of lading. 

Carriers claim the right to substitute 
a steamer other than the one contracted, 
or to use a following steamer. We con- 
tend that in that case the carrier should 
be responsible for any loss or expense 
accruing to the owner of the goods there- 
by. The carriers’ convenience is not the 
ay, Heep 2 to be considered. 

rrier claims freight payable, even 
though goods are not delivered on board, 
but are received onto his dock by carrier. 
We object, and only assent to freight 
being payable if are actually laden 
on pas f even t such may be de- 
livered elsewhere because of disaster or 
other urgent necessity. 


Carrier claims exemptions from liabil- 
ity for “errors or faults in the mana 
ment of the vessel,” from unseaworthi- 
ness of the vessel, or from theft or pil- 
ferage. We urge that although the law 
grants the immunity it is unreasonable 
that the carrier should be exempt from 
liability for faults or errors in the “man- 
agement of the vessel,” as distinct from 
“navigation.” 

We object emphatically that the ship- 
es should be required to agree before- 

and that the vessel is seaworthy and 
for the shipper to assume the burden of 
proof in case the vessel is unseaworthy, 
in the case of loss arising from such a 
cause. 

We also object emphatically to the 
exemption of the carrier for theft and 
pilferage, on the ground that it contra- 
venes the Harter act, and the carrier 
should be responsible for the criminal 
acts of his servants, performed during 
loading, carrying, or delivery of mer- 
chandise. 

Carrier claims exemption for damage 
arising from other goods, to which we 
object on the ground that it permits im- 
proper or bad stowage. 

Carrier claims exemption from sweat, 
to which we object on the ground that it 
permits improper or lack of ventilation. 

Carrier claims exemption from liabil- 
ity for breakage. We object on the 
ground that the Harter act requires the 
carrier to deliver property in the like 
good order and condition in which it was 
received. 

Carrier includes these exemptions in 
the general average clause, to which we 
object for the reasons already outlined. 

Carrier claims the privilege of deliver- 
ing cargo at a place other than the named 
destination, “as it shall judge to be for 
the best interests of all parties.” We 
urge that the privilege of the carrier 
should be limited to deliver in such a 
case at the nearest safe port and not 
to any safe port. 

We insist that carriers should be re- 
quired to use due care and diligence in 
choosing fit lighters, properly equipped, 
or to be responsible for loss or damage 
arising from unfit or unequipped lighters. 

Finally, we make a general objection 
to the bill of lading proposed as a nega- 
tive document, in the sense that it denies 
liabilities without granting any consider- 
ation to the shipper or consignee. 

These same objections all apply, in a 
general way, to steamship bills of lading 
now in force with most lines and at most 
ports, but we particularly object, at the 
present time, to the same objections ap- 
pearing in a standard form, alleged to 
be issued under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce. 


THE HARTER ACT 


With reference to the subject of water 
carriers’ liability, as expressed in their 
bills of lading, a proposal has been made 
recently by the marine underwriters, act- 
ing on behalf of the shipping public gen- 
erally, that the Harter act should be re- 
stored to its original intention. 

The Harter act applies to the water 
carriage of goods between American 
ports and foreign ports, and holds the 
carrier liable to receive, stow and prop- 
erly deliver all lawful merchandise in- 
trusted to its care for transportation, 
declares that any clauses in its bill of 
lading which lessen its liability or re- 
sponsibility to perform its duties are 
null and void, and at the same time it 
exempts the water carrier from liability 


or responsibility for loss or damage aris-* 


ing from a fault or error of his servants 
in the navigation or “management of the 
vessel.” 

Originally the Harter act proposed to 
hold the water carrier responsible to the 
holder of the bill of lading for his full 
actual loss in case of any loss or damage 
caused by carriers’ negligence in receiv- 
ing, stowing, carrying and delivering, and 
relieved the carrier from such liability 
only in the case of error or fault in navi- 
gation. The bill appears to have been 
sufficiently altered during its passage 
through Congress to make it inure, chief- 
Re to the benefit of the carrier. It 
therefore appears as a clause in water 
carriers’ bills of lading, in order that 
the carrier may plead the act of Con- 

as a clause, i.e., as a part of his 
contract, in foreign courts, if necessary. 

On the other hand, much of the bene- 
fit which was intended to apply to the 
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e+ wed or owner of the goods has been 
stricken out. 

This act was proposed by the export 
flour industry as a relief against the neg- 
ligent acts of the carrier. The remedies 
proposed are as follows: 

1. Carriers shall be liable for the full 
actual loss. . 

2. Burden to prove freedom from 
liability to be on the carrier. 

3. For filing of claim and suits rea- 
sonable time shall be allowed. 

4. Contracting carriers’ liability to ex- 
tend to and include his subcontractors’ 
liability, when shipments are trans- 
shipped to a point | eee the destina- 
tion of the contracting carrier; or when 
delivery is by lighter engaged by the con- 
tracting carrier. 

5. Elimination of the words “and 
management of the steamer” from the 
third section of the act. 

It is understood that the House com- 
mittee on merchant marine and fisheries 
has appointed a subcommittee on marine 
insurance to consider this matter and to 
draft a bill for presentation to Congress. 

The underwriters have also drafted a 
bill for the same purpose. It is possible 
that the two bills will be merged, or one 
take the place of the other, but in any 
event the latter is drawn to your atten- 
tion in order that every miller in the 
country may know what is being pro- 
posed for his benefit with respect to the 
liability and responsibility of the water 
carrier. 

A hearing was called on July 18, 19, 
and 20 by the subcommittee on marine 
insurance, and which I attended as rep- 
resenting the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion and as a member of the bill of lad- 
ing committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League. 


FLOUR LOADING MACHINERY 


Your attention is directed once again 
to the matter of mechanical equipment 
at ports of export for the receiving of 
flour from cars, storing it in warehouse 
and delivering it to steamers’ holds. The 
port of Norfolk has led the way with ex- 
cellent equipment. It is the duty of 
every exporting miller to support this 
movement and to divert his freight to 
ports and by steamship lines and by 
carriers that are equipped mechanically 
to give the best and most economical at- 
tention to it, and to urge the adoption 
of similar equipment by ports and car- 
riers that are not now equipped. 

If the export flour trade ever is to 
benefit by the use of mechanical equip- 
ment, such as that enjoyed by the ex- 
port grain trade, the flour trade will 
have to get behind the movement in a 
very much more energetic way than it 
has heretofore. 

I again suggest, as previously recom- 
mended to your executives, that an ap- 
peal should be made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in order to bring 
about the adoption by carriers of ade- 
quate facilities to handle export flour 
equal to those ‘installed by carriers to 
handle export grain. As it is, there is 
in this matter, apparently, a certain 
amount of discrimination in favor of 
grain by the carriers. 





Package Differentials 

Very few deviations from the Millers’ 
National Federation established differ- 
ential schedules have been brought to the 
attention of the committee on packa 
differentials the past year. Several ad- 
justments in differentials were made 
during the year, and the committee is 
encouraged to believe that the differen- 
tials are being maintained. 





Arbitration 

The arbitration committee.of the Fed- 
eration begs to report that hearings have 
been arranged for Oct. 20 in two cases, 
all the interested parties having com- 
plied with the rules of the Federation by 
signing arbitration agreement and for- 
warding the necessary . 





Export Trade 

The activities which would be covered 
by your committee on export trade un- 
der normal conditions are still being 
looked after by the Millers’ Emergency 
Defense Committee. Your chairman has 
co-operated with President Goetzmann 
and others appointed by him in matters 
pertaining to tariff legislation, and also 
in conference with officials of the Ship- 
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ing Board in regard to the ocean dif- 
Perential between wheat and flour. We 
have no doubt that these activities will 
be covered by Mr. Goetzmann as chair- 


man of the Millers’ Emergency Defense 


Committee. 





Millers’ Mutual Insurance 

In complying with your instructions at 
the annual meeting of the directors and 
delegates held in Chicago, April 8, 1921, 
to make thorough investigation of the 
mill mutual insurance companies seek- 
ing business outside of that offered by 
mill and grain elevator interests, your 
committee begs leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

On May 10, 1921, your chairman of 
the mill mutual insurance committee, ac- 
companied by the secretary of the Fed- 
eration, met with the secretaries of the 
different mutual insurance companies in 
Chicago and presented the request which 
you authorized us to make. We were 
given a most cordial and respectful hear- 
ing and a committee composed of M. A. 
Reynolds, A. D. Baker and William N. 
Reed of their membership was appoint- 
ed to co-operate with your committee in 
this investigation. 

This committee secured much impor- 
tant and confidential information from 
each company in order to meet your 
request, and submitted same to us for 
our consideration. This information is 
of such confidential character that it 
would be unwise and manifestly unfair 
to the companies to submit a published 
report of the data received, and we be- 
lieve the members of the Federation do 
not desire to do anything that will de- 
tract from the splendid record made by 
the mutual fire insurance companies, of 
which every policy holder is and has a 
part. If any member desires, he may 
examine the data for his own personal 
satisfaction, as it will remain in the files 
of the office of the secretary of the Fed- 
eration. 

In conclusion, it is the opinion of your 
committee that the mutual companies are 
proceeding along safe and sane lines 
and that every miller policy holder is 
profiting by participation in this de- 
parture from original ideas of mill mu- 
tual fire insurance business, and that we 
are not accepting any increased liability 
by their present method of conducting 
the mutual fire insurance companies. 
Your committee has but one recommen- 
dation to make, and it is this: That we 
reaffirm and indorse again the resolution 
passed at our annual meeting, April 8, 
1921, “Resolved, That the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation hereby expresses its 
entire confidence in the flour mill and 
grain insurance companies and their pres- 
ent directors and managers, and pledges 
its continued support as long as they 
furnish the present high standard of pro- 
tection against the various hazards inci- 
dent to our business.” 





Commercial Feedingstuffs Law 

Since our report of March 24, 1921, 
the change in the Wisconsin feed law has 
been confirmed by the legislature and be- 
comes effective Jan. 1, 1922. License 
fees may be paid under either one of 
two systems, so much per label on a 
graduated scale, based on capacity, or 
5c per ton, under which system no fee 
shall be less than $10 per calendar year. 
For further information refer our mem- 
bers to W. H. Strowd, director feed in- 
spection division, department of agricul- 
ture, Madison, Wis. 

In Pennsylvania the new law passed 
and became effective May 12, 1921, but 
on registrations received and made for 
1921 no fee would be required for the 
balance of the year. Hereafter the fee 
will be $25 per label per annum. For 
particulars write James W. Kellogg, 
chief chemist department of agriculture, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Delaware has a new law requiring a 
registration fee of $1 per label and ton- 
nage tax of 10c per ton, payable on or 
before Jan. 5 of each year. is is simi- 
lar to New Jersey. 

We do not believe that- we have re- 
ported that Maryland has a feed law 
which became effective June 1, 1920, re- 
quiring registration of feedingstuffs, li- 
cense fee per annum for each label. 


For information write H. B. McDon- 
nell, state chemist, College Park, Md. 
This brings us to trade rules and regu- 
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lations governing transactions in feed- 
ingstuffs. These were duly submitted 
to the Federation at our April meeting, 
and you will recall that no definite ac- 
tion was taken but the matter referred 
back to the committee for further con- 
sideration. 

These rules were formulated after a 


great deal of work, and finally unani- . 


mously agreed upon by a joint commit- 
tee of feed distributors, Millers’ Federa- 
tion, and Grain Dealers’ Association on 
March 11 and 12. Your committee sub- 
mitted these rules on Aug. 9 to the mem- 
bers of the board of directors, with the 
following result: 21 affirmative votes, 7 
negative, 3 not voting. In the opinion 
of the committee, therefore, these rules 
have the indorsement of the Federation. 
Many of our members need no rules 
whatever, but the trade in general does 
need these rules. 





Crop Improvements 

Your committee wishes to report that 
considerable progress has been made in 
crop improvement in the Northwest as a 
result of the activities of the Spring 
Wheat Crop Improvement Association, 
which was formed for the purpose of en- 
couraging improvement in wheat crops in 
the Northwest. 

Your committee again urges that the 
only way to make real progress in the 
matter of crop improvement is by or- 
ganizations formed for that purpose, and 
we respectfully urge that millers form 
local groups and interest not only the 
farmers, but grain dealers and bankers, 
in the matter of proper seed selection 
and increased acreage. It has been the 
experience in the Northwest that when 
properly promoted the question of crop 
improvement will appeal to the various 
interests indicated, and your committee 
therefore. urges millers everywhere to 
form such organizations, and the chair- 
man of your committee will be pleased 
to give such groups of millers informa- 
tion as to the methods of operation em- 
ployed by the Spring Wheat Crop Im- 
provement Association. 





Transportation 

The transportation committee has not 
been called together during the year, as 
no matter serious enough to the milling 
industry of the United States as a whole 
has made it necessary. Therefore, all 
matters pertaining to transportation 
questions have been handled by corre- 
spondence. 

The first matter which had our atten- 
tion was the proposed advance in de- 
murrage rates, which, ere gs by 
joining with all other lines of industry 
represented by their respective associa- 
tions, we were able to bring to a satis- 
factory conclusion and the present de- 
murrage rates, although perhaps not just 
what they should be in the grain and 
milling industry, are, nevertheless, taking 
all industries into consideration, prob- 
ably about as well arranged as possible. 
Theré are still some proceedings on be- 
half of the railroads undertaken to make 
changes in demurrage rates which will 
be detrimental, and as these changes are 
proposed, such action is being taken by 
your committee from time to time as 
will be for the best interests of the mill- 
ing industry. 

Another proposition was the proposed 
advance in pe gp and transit rates, 
but up to date the grain and milling in- 
dustries have ponds i: in bringing about 
reductions in the milling-in-transit and 
reshipping rates in sections where these 
rates were out of line with competing 
parts of the country. 

The subject of commerce counsel or 
an attorney to be retained for the han- 
dling of transportation matters was 
brought before your chairman, and on 
Jan. 11 he wrote fully in reference to 
this subject, and believe has made it 
clear that under existing conditions it is 
not necessary for the Federation to pay 
any considerable retainer fee for this 
purpose, but should, if possible, always 
arrange to have available some compe- 
tent po gata et whose opin- 
ions could be obtained at reasonable 
fees therefor. 

The subject of specifications issued by 
the railroad companies covering cut and 
weight of cotton bags that must be used 
under the railro classifications for 
shipping of flour, has had the attention 


of your committee, and members have 
been bulletined as to final result, and it 
is my understanding now that all ba 
companies are complying strictly wit 
the specifications, and the mills through- 
out the country are being furnished with 
bags which meet the regulations in every 
respect. 

Many matters have been brought to my 
attention through your we fa which, 
after being thoroughly analyzed, proved 
to be purely sectional questions, and as 
such -I have in every instance requested 
our secretary to keep the Federation 
clear from such controversies. There 
have been many questions of this kind 
this year, and possibly some promoters 
thereof may have felt that the Federa- 
tion was unduly conservative in holding 
itself free from these entanglements, but 
I believe in the final analysis the Fed- 
eration, by consistently maintaining such 
a position, will make fewer enemies 
among its fraternity than otherwise. 





Fi and Membership 
This committee has been inactive dur- 
ing the entire year. No matters of mo- 
ment have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the chairman, and apparently he 





has not had sufficient initiative to stir up” 


anything. 





Grain Standardization and Inspection 

Since your last meeting, there has been 
considerable renewed agitation on the 
part of certain political interests in the 
spring wheat states for radical changes 
in the federal standards for spring 
wheat. This has been manifested in a 
hearing held before Secretary Wallace 
in Washington on April 27 and 28. It 
being just in between the close of office 
of the former chairman of this commit- 
tee and the acceptance of the present 
chairman, your president, Mr. Goetz- 
mann, assumed the responsibility of rep- 
resenting the Federation at this hearing. 
The present standards were very ably 
defended by Mr. Goetzmann and by sev- 
eral other millers representing various 
milling interests throughout the country. 
Protests were also made by telegraph 
and by written briefs. The secretary 
made his findings on May 16, to the ef- 
fect that there would be no change made 
except a minor one which eliminated the 
word “bright.” 

Since this hearing, the northwestern 
political interests have attempted to take 
this matter over the head of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, into whose hands 
the authority for modification was vest- 


ed, and have had introduced in Congress ~ 


the Steenerson bill, known as H. R. 7401, 
on June 27, 1921. This bill attempts to 
change the present spring wheat grades, 
lowering the requirements for all grades, 
allowing admixtures of other grains and 
foreign material, higher moisture con- 
tent, reduced weight per bushel; in gen- 
eral, a lowering of the grade require- 
ments. 

Your committee is keeping in close 
touch with the situation, and is hopeful 
that there will be no changes made which 
would be detrimental to the milling in- 
dustry. 

I might urge upon all members of the 
Federation the advisability and necessity 
of bringing before their representatives 
in Congress the utter folly of the provi- 
sions contained in the Steenerson bill. 





Legislation 

Your legislative committee has to re- 

ort that, aside from the decimal weight 

ill, there has been nothing to which it 
has given attention since our last report. 
The decimal weight bill has been favor- 
ably reported by the House committee 
on coinage, weights and measures, and 
now awaits action by the House. 

Other bills pertaining to tariff, etc., 
have been taken care of by the Millers’ 
Emergency Defense Committee, while 
the Steenerson bill, proposing a revision 
of wheat grades, is being looked after 
by the Federation committee on grain 
standardization and inspection. 





Sales Contract 
As chairman of the committee on sales 
contract I am pleased to advise you that 
no changes have been made in the con- 
tract since last crop. 
The members of the committee feel 


- that no changes of vital importance are 


necessary or advisable at this time. 


~~ 
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It has, no doubt, come to your notice 
that a considerable amount of agitation 
has been carried on by certain members 
of the Federated Flour Clubs in refer- 
ence to the Millers’ National Federation 
uniform sales contract. This agitation 
has resulted in some trade paper pub- 
licity and in a general letter signed by 
your president addressed to the flour 
trade, urging them to adhere to the 
terms of the uniform sales contract. 

Your committee wishes to thank you 
and the president of the Federation for 
the support that you and he have given 
to the contract. 

However, if it is possible to meet upon 
reasonable terms with a committee from 
the Federated Flour Clubs, for the pur- 
pose of formulating a satisfactory con- 
tract, it is the suggestion of your com- 
mittee that this be done. 

Should a committee be appointed by 
you for this purpose, it is the sugges- 
tion of the committee on sales contract 
that your committee be instructed not 
to deviate from those conditions now in- 
corporated in the sales contract which 
are vital to the protection of the mill- 
ing industry. 

Among these points are the terms of 
sale f.o.b. mill. It is essential from 
7 viewpoint that flour be sold f.o.b. 
mill. 

“Net weights when packed” is another 
vital and essential protection for the 
miller, 

With these two items safeguarded, the 
minor details of the contract are not im- 
portant and can be left, no doubt, to 
compromise adjustment between commit- 
tees selected by the Millers’ National 
Federation and the Federated Flour 
Clubs without any probability of serious 
results to either the flour manufacturer 
or flour buyer. 





Millers’ Emergency Defense Committee 


A report of the Millers’ Emergency 
Defense Committee can be only a repeti- 
tion of the various bulletins and circu- 
lars put out from time to time to the 
members of the committee and later pub- 
lished in the trade press. You are all 
familiar with them, and this report, 
therefore, will only touch briefly and in 
a general way upon the matters handled. 

The committee was formed at our last 
semiannual meeting a year ago, for the 
purpose of bringing about an adjustment 
in the ocean freight rates between wheat 
and flour. 

Ocean freight rates from this country 
were and are in the hands of the United 
States Shipping Board, directly in so far 
as their own and allocated boats are 
concerned, and indirectly upon other 
American and foreign lines. 

Through this authority the United 
States Shipping Board had established a 
prohibitive rate on flour as opposed to 
wheat. Through the efforts of interested 
millers the board finally reduced the 
flour rate to a 25c spread, and after in- 
effectual attempts at an adjustment to 
a proper basis the matter was brought 
to the meeting of the directors and dele- 
gates last year in the form of the reso- 
lution with which you are all familiar. 

This resolution provided for the or- 
ganization of this committee of 25 mem- 
bers. 

It directed that the committee should 
proceed to fight the case before the 
United States Shipping Board, before 
the Congress, the courts, and in every 
consistent manner to bring an adjust- 
ment somewhere near the pre-war basis 
of approximately 3c per 100 lbs higher 
on flour than on wheat. 

It directed that a fund of $250,000 
should be pled by the industry, one 
third to be paid in in cash and the bal- 
ance on the call of the committee, and 
that the entire milling industry should be 
organized into a militant force to prose- 
cute the action which meant the life or 
death of our export trade. 

This resolution was immediately for- 
warded to Chairman Benson, of the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board, and within 
10 days, in fact before our circulars to 
the trade were in the mails, we were ad- 
vised of a reduction of the differential 
to a 5c per 100 Ibs basis. 

A meeting of the committee was called 
shortly thereafter at the Federation of- 
fice here, to consider our status under the 
changed conditions, decide whether to 
continue our work, or, in consideration 
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of the board’s action, consider that our 
work was easin, and disband. 

At this meeting it was, on resolution in 
due form presented and passed, decided 
that we proceed, but owing to the slump 
in receipts of pledges on account of the 
early and satisfactory action of the 
board, it was agreed that unless and un- 
til the pledges amounted to $150,000 
we should not proceed with our plans. 

At a later meeting when the subscrip- 
tion and cash receipts showed that enough 
was provided to cover expenses for a 
year, the action of the former meeting 
was rescinded and it was decided to con- 
tinue the work for the year, doing what- 
ever was necessary to the preservation of 
the differential, impress our needs in new 
tariff taxation, and other bills. 

It will be of interest to you to know 
that at practically no time since the 
establishment of this differential has it 
been safe from attacks by the steamship 
lines and by practically every subordi- 
nate head connected with operation or 
traffic of the United States Shipping 
Board. 

There is and has been from the start 
a tremendous pressure on the board to 
revoke its action, and last January this 
reached a point such that the entire sub- 
ject was opened up again under the 
guise of “acquainting the new board with 
the merits of the case.” 

This meeting was attended by a sub- 
committee of the committee, by repre- 
sentatives of corn and oats millers, glu- 
cose and starch manufacturers, grain in- 
terests and steamship representatives. It 
developed early that there was strong 
opposition to the maintenance of the 
differential from the standpoint of cost 
but, fortunately, the economic phases of 
the matter appealed to the board and 
the adjustment was maintained. 

At this meeting we learned of the 
shortage of cargo which has proven so 
disastrous to ocean shipping since, and 
promptly upon learning of it pledged 
our support to the American merchant 
marine, and at that time laid the founda- 
tion of a real friendship between the 
United States Shipping Board and the 
flour millers that promises to maintain. 

A meeting of the emergency commit- 
tee was held in Chicago Jan. 15, at which 
time a resolution prepared by your chair- 
man and approved by Chairman Benson 
as covering our joint understanding was 
approved and transmitted by wire to 
the board. 

This resolution is worthy of repetition, 
as it has done so much to cement the re- 
lations of the millers and the board and 
covers in brief the whole declaration of 
principles of the two interests: 

Whereas, The United States Shipping 
Board has reaffirmed its differential of 5c 
per 100 lbs in ocean freight rates flour over 
wheat; and 

Whereas, The United States Shipping 
Board has expressed a desire to assist in 
every consistent legal manner to develop the 
port facilities to the end of installation of 
mechanical facilities for handling package 
freight which will provide a safe, economical 
method of loading such package freight, car 
to ship’s hold; and 

Whereas, The United States Shipping 
Board has expressed a determination to rec- 
ognize the international competitive nature 
of our export flour trade in the building of 
its rate structure; and 

Whereas, We recognize the oneness of our 
interest in the entire matter of our American 
merchant marine and further desire to sub- 
stantially show our appreciation of the cor- 
dial co-operation and support of the United 
States Shipping Board to the rehabilitation 
and extension of our export flour trade; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Millers’ Emergency 
Defense Committee, as representing the en- 
tire milling industry of the United States, 
hereby pledge ourselves individually and col- 
lectively to urge upon the milling industry 
the use to the utmost of its ability of Ameri- 
can bottoms in the ocean transport of its 
product consistent with requirements of sec- 
tion 28 of the merchant marine act. 

On Monday, Jan. 17, we received the 
fellowing telegram from Admiral Ben- 
son in response to the notification of our 
action: 

Many thanks for your esteemed telegram 
of the sixteenth. The board desires to thank 
most heartily your emergency committee for 
its action in pledging active support of your 
Federation to the Shipping Board and Ship- 
ping Board boats. Such co-operation on the 
part of your members with the board will 
result in the permanent establishment of an 
American merchant marine. This is the first 
action of that kind to be taken by a national 
organization such as yours, and we intend 
calling same to the attention of other na- 
tion-wide organizations with the purpose in 
mind of having them follow your steps and 
help along the great cause._ Thank you 
again. 


Since this time the committee has dili- 
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tly lived up to its pledge and prom- 


and due to its efforts and loyal sup- 
oe of the my oe J a large share—in 
act we believe the larger share—of our 
export flour has moved in American 
boats. 

Your chairman has been in almost 
daily touch with the board, or its sub- 
ordinate officials, to secure a more thor- 
ough patronage of American boats, im- 
provement in service, settlement of 
claims, etc. Due to this effort a great 
number of claims have been settled for 
shippers, rulings made for guidance in 
claim adjustments, absorption of excess 
insurance rates provided, constructive 
criticism laid before these officials and the 
board on everything from movement of 
vessels on schedule to board representa- 
tion abroad. 

A sort of programme of your chair- 
man’s work is laid down in a letter ad- 
dressed and presented to Chairman Ben- 
son on Feb. 2, and since it covers his 
work with the board in general, and also 
the needs in the way of improved service 
which is essential to our continued use 
of American boats, and, more, since there 
is a general interest in the application 
of section 28 of the merchant marine act 
of 1920, the which if done will force this 
question of service to the front more 
vitally than ever before, it is repeated 
here: 


As per your request I today conferred 
with W. B. Keene, assistant director of op- 
erations of your board, in the course of 
which I laid before him in detail the service 
required to maintenance of the co-operation 
we have promised you in the ocean carriage 
of our product. 

Consideration of the vast number of mat- 
ters necessarily coming before you for de- 
cision prevents my bringing these matters to 
you in detail, but as the entire question of 
our use of American bottoms is dependent 
upon a prompt adjustment of the many 
handicaps now imposed upon us in the sup- 
port we are desirous of extending, it is 
necessary that I briefly sketch our business 
practice and the corrections in service de- 
manded. 

Our business is all done by cable. The 
wheat market fluctuates rapidly and in min- 
utes; speed in acceptance or rejection of 
offer is essence of each and every contract, 
and every contract contemplates ocean 
freight charge. 

Flour is a food, and must reach the con- 
sumer clean and uncontaminated. It easily 
and readily absorbs taint and smells from 
other cargo, 

Every contract specifies either a given 
date or a specified period of seaboard clear- 
ance—generally the latter and monthly or 
semimonthly period, as first half January, 
last half January, etc. 

Prompt movement, port of clearance and 
destination, owing to fluctuation of markets, 
is vital. The contract by consignee with his 
customer is generally made dependent upon 
average transportation period. Thus a sale 
made by miller basis first half January con- 
templates a resale by buyer basis first half 
February delivery. 

Therefore, the vital necessity of: 

1. Immediate wire rate information either 
for parcel or charter. 

2. Scheduled movement: (a) sailings as 
advertised and as space bookings are made; 
(b) direct movement port to port as adver- 
tised, 

3. Berthing accommodations abroad to 
prevent delay in discharge. 

4. Proper, careful, cleanly loading and 
stowage: (a) avoiding moisture; (b) avoid- 
ing contact with contaminating cargo. 

5. Prompt consideration of and prompt 
adjustment of damage claims. 

6. Insurance rates are dependent upon 
each and every one of above factors. Rates 
now 75 per cent higher on American boats 
than on approved (by insurance companies) 
liners. 

Our people are most earnest in the desire 
to support you and your board in the great 
movement to build up and maintain our 
merchant marine. 

In frankness you should know, however, 
that we can succeed in attracting tonnage 
to your boats only upon a removal of the 
handicaps now imposed and which the above 
suggestions will correct. 


Section 28 of the merchant marine 
act of 1920 we are promised will be ap- 
plied by the new board under Chairman 
Lasker. It is drastic in its provisions 
in giving power to the Shipping Board 
to force shipments by American export- 
ers in American boats. 

This section provides, in brief, that no 
export inland rate which is less than a 
domestic rate shall be applied to the 
shipment of any product which moves 
abroad on other than an American boat. 
Provided, however, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may suspend the 
provisions upon certification from the 
United States Shipping Board that fa- 
cilities from any port are inadequate. 

For the records and your information, 
this section is printed in full herein: 

That no common carrier shall charge, col- 
lect, or receive, for transportation subject to 


the -Interstate Commerce Act of persons or 
Property, under any joint rate, fare, or 


charge, or under any export, import, or 
other proportional rate, fare, or charge, 
which is based in whole or in part on the 
fact that the persons or property affected 
thereby is to be transported to or has been 
transported from any port in a possession 
or dependency of the United States, or in a 
foreign country, by a carrier by water in 
foreign commerce, any lower rate, fare, or 
charge than that charged, collected, or re- 
ceived by it for the transportation of per- 
sons, or of a like kind of property, for the 
same distance, in the same direction, and 
over the same route, in connection with 
commerce wholly within the United States, 
unless the vessel so transporting such per- 
sons or property, is, or unless it was at the 
time of such transportation by water, docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States. 
Whenever the Board is of the opinion, how- 
ever, that adequate shipping facilities to or 
from any port in a possession or dependency 
of the United States or a foreign country 
are not afforded by vessels so documented, 
it shall certify this fact to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Commission 
may, by order, suspend the operation of the 
provisions of this section with respect 4o the 
rates, fares, and charges for the transporta- 
tion by rail of persons and property trans- 
ported from, or to be transported, to such 
ports, for such length of time and under 
such terms and conditions as it may pre- 
scribe in such order, or in any order sup- 
plemental thereto, Such suspension of op- 
eration of the provisions of this section may 
be terminated by order of the Commission 
whenever the Board is of the opinion that 
adequate shipping facilities by such vessels 
to such ports are afforded and shall so cer- 
tify to the Commission. 

To date no such certification has been 
made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the board and the provisions 
of this section have not been applied, but 
in the event and when they are we shall 
be most desperately in earnest in seeing 
that service is given to meet our needs. 

The stagnant shipping business inti- 
mated in an earlier portion of this re- 
port became very serious as the season 
opened up, and the fight for cargo finally 
reached a point where there was no ton- 
nage moving on tariff, and the lines of 
the United States Shipping Board, who 
must needs maintain these tariffs, were 
entirely without tonnage of either wheat 
or flour. This resulted in a call for a 
conference by Vice President Love, in 
charge of traffic, for Sept. 16 at his 
office in Washington; Vice Chairmen 
Rothwell and Moses, F. F. Henry, of 
Buffalo Ve meses Vice Chairman 
Bell), and your chairman attended the 
conference representing the millers. Vice 
President Love and Traffic. Manager 
Keene represented the board. Commis- 
sioners Benson and Plummer sat in on a 
large portion of the meeting. 

Vice President Love stated the neces- 
sities of some adjustment in the rates 
which would enable the United States 
Shipping Board liners, particularly of 
the North Atlantic Conference, to se- 
cure a portion of the export wheat 
movement now heing carried on tramp 
steamers, gave definite figures to show 
the desperate situation in the Atlantic 
ports, explained that the meeting was 
not for the purpose of abrogating the 5c 
differential between wheat and flour, but 
was for the purpose of adjusting rates 
to allow some flexibility in the rates on 
grain to meet the competitive situation. 

We held an all day session, the net re- 
sult of which is encompassed in the fol- 
lowing: 

With a full recognition of the prevailing 
agreement as to a differential of 5c per 100 
Ibs in the ocean rates between wheat and 
flour, the wheat flour millers of the United 
States will not consider that the United 
States Shipping Board has abrogated said 
agreement should it at any time authorize 
an adjustment in the now prevailing wheat 
rates to meet any competitive situation, 
provided that it will name a corresponding 
adjustment in the wheat flour rate, adjust- 
ment to be made on the following basis: 

(1) Immediately grain rates are made 
open, arrange for conference to have all 
,members file with that conference, at least 
semimonthly, their bookings of grain, with 
rates, the average rate of these bookings to 
be figured as the basic grain rate, 

(2) Using the above basic grain rate and 
applying the differential as covered by the 
so-called Benson List, declare tariff rates on 
grain commodities for the next two weeks, 
at the end of which time file grain bookings 
again and repeat the above operation. 


At the conclusion of our conference, 
it was arranged that this agreement as 
between the millers and the Shipping 
Board should be placed before the North 
Atlantic Conference by Vice President 
Love, on the Tuesday following. This 
was done, but owing to lack of quorum, 
a final decision in the matter was only 
arrived at Sept. 26, at which time evi- 
dently the agreement as between us was 
discarded and a rd basis of rate mak- 
ing, recognizing the general principles, 
was decided upon, all. as cannpadel 
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within a telegram from Mr. Love to 
your chairman, as follows: 

In connection with our conference it de- 
veloped that the various conferences pre- 
ferred for time being at least to maintain a 
stated rate on grain but to divide rate mak- 
ing authority into three groups, Montreal, 
North Atlantic, Gulf. In accordance this 
scheme at joint meeting United Kingdom 
and continental conferences held New York 
today following reductions wheat, corn and 
rye agreed upon effective tomorrow morning, 
Sept. 27, until end of year from North At- 
lantic only United Kingdom 4s, which at 
$4 rate of exchange is 17c, Rotterdam 16 %c, 
Hamburg 18c. Flour rate to be 6c higher. 
No new basis rates yet made Montreal or 
Gulf, but expect these follow shortly. 

It will thus be seen that the status of 
export flour rates. is very much better 
that it has been. Heretofore, wheat has 
been carried on the tramp steamers at 
a cut rate, while flour was on a fixed 
tariff at sometimes 10c per 100 lbs above 
the wheat transportation charge. 

This says the last word in respect to 
our 5c differential. The principle would 
seem to be so well established in every 
way with the board, we have worked so 
diligently to place our economic needs 
before it, that it would seem safe; at 
the same time a good friend of the in- 
dustry who is closely in touch with the 
entire situation expressed a very force- 
ful injunction to “watch it” on my last 
visit to Washington. 

We have exported many millions of 
bags of flour this year. Without this 
consideration this had been impossible, 
and I want to voice with our friend a 
most fervent “watch it!” 

The countries of the world are hun- 
gry for our wheat, and the economic 
necessities would dictate that they take 
it as wheat and not flour. The whole 
future of our industry is bound up in 
an export which will care for from 20 to 
35 per cent of our production, and this 
differential must be maintained. 

In our various communications with 
the Shipping Board and in our various 
conferences with it, we have stated that 
we would accept the 5c differential and 
endeavor to rehabilitate our export trade 
under it, but that our economic necessity 
dictated a parity at least in rates on 
wheat and flour. 

Our support of the American mer- 
chant marine thus has a double purpose. 
It is, first, of course, a patriotic move- 
ment and absolutely the thing to do. In 
the second place, we should, from a 
purely selfish standpoint, extend this 
support to the end that we may so dem- 
onstrate the value of our tonnage and 
its amount that when we move to secur- 
ing such parity of rates we may have a 
foundation to build on. 


MECHANICAL APPLIANCES 


During the year but one port has been 
equipped with mechanical appliances for 
handling flour safely and economically. 
It has been demonstrated at this port 
that the cost of handling flour from the 
car to the ship’s hold may be cut ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. The establish- 
ment of similar appliances at other ports 
is dependent upon the success of the port 
of Norfolk in attracting tonnage through 
its enterprise in installing these facili- 
ties. It is against our policy to give 
preference to one port over another. 
Our selfish interest would demand, how- 
ever, that we throw all the export ton- 
nage possible to the port of Norfolk for 
its influence on other ports. 


TARIFFS AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Your chairman has had a great num- 
ber of interviews with senators and con- 
gressmen with reference to both the 
emergency and permanent tariff. We 
failed in the emergency tariff to secure 
a protecting schedule on feedingstuffs, 
but we did secure a tariff on flour, al- 
though the original document did not so 
provide. 

The emergency tariff will expire on 
Nov. 1. We must watch to see that 
that tariff is renewed to the time of 
application of the permanent tariff, since 
without this, with the tremendous wheat 
be in Canada, we should be flooded 
with Canadian flour, very much to our 
hurt. A number of bills have been pre- 
sented to this end, but nothing has yet 
emerged, 

PERMANENT TARIFF 
On Aug. 30, Vice Chairman Moses and 


your chairman appeared before the Sen- 
ate finance committee with reference to 
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a compensatory duty on flour to wheat 
at the set schedule on wheat of 25c per 
bu. We asked for compensating duties 
on flour and feeds, — this compen- 
sating schedule, not on 4 bus and 30 lbs 
at 25c per bu, but on that amount of 
wheat necessary to produce a barrel of 
75 per cent flour, basing extraction at 
72, per cent of the wheat. This meant 
a duty at 25c per bu on 6 bus 2 and a 
fraction lbs, or $1.51, in default of which 
specific duty we asked for an ad valorem 
duty of 25 per cent on flour and feed, 
basing our contention for the necessity 
of this on the fact that the low grade 
flours produced from this wheat, or a 
large share of them, of necessity must 
be exported in competition with the Ca- 
nadian mills which were not similarly 
taxed, and that Canada ships to the 
United States only a 75 per cent, or less- 
er extraction flour. 

It was our feeling after this hearing 
that we should be given substantially this 
compensatory duty. In the event, how- 
ever, it shall emerge from the commit- 
tee with a lesser rate of duty it will be 
necessary to take the matter up with our 
senators and congressmen to see that 
the committee’s bill is amended to fit 
our needs. 

From present indications we shall have 
no permanent tariff bill until revenue, 
railroad relief, and a number of other 
matters are out of the way, certainly 
not until after the disarmament confer- 
ence, which starts on Nov. 11, is well 
over. There is a trading value in the 
tariff which may be of a vast deal of im- 
portance in this conference. 

On Oct. 1, 1921, there was a cash bal- 
ance in the fund of the Millers’ Emer- 
gency Defense Committee of $6,074.83. 


CONCLUSION 


This is a brief outline of the work of 
the Millers’ Emergency Defense Com- 
mittee and its chairman during this past 
year. There are still matters pending— 
port facilities with the Shipping Board, 
the tariff, the black rust bill, the Steen- 
erson grain grades bill, and other mat- 
ters—which have not yet been cleaned up 
but should be. In the meantime the 
Millers’ Emergency Defense Committee 
was appointed for one year. It has still 
an unexpended balance of approximately 
$6,000 in the treasury, and this meeting 
should decide whether that sum shall be 
returned pro-rata to the subscribers, cov- 
ered into the funds of the Federation, or 
whether the defense committee should 
continue its work to the settlement of the 
matters pending at Washington. 

The committee has held four general 
meetings during the year, with practical- 
ly full attendance, and the vice chairmen 
have given freely of their time in advis- 
ing with the chairman, in attending meet- 
ings in Washington and elsewhere, and 
the best appreciation of the entire indus- 
try is due them for their good work, and 
the chairman desires thus publicly to 
thank the vice chairmen and each mem- 
ber of the committee for his help. 


Future Trading 


Your committee appointed at the mass 
meeting of millers to take up with the 
grain exchanges the question of future 
trading begs to report that negotiations 
are pending between your committee and 
several of the exchanges with a view to 
a revision of some of the methods that 
have not been entirely satisfactory to 
millers. 

Since the appojitment of your com- 
mittee the Capper-Tincher bill has been 
passed and will soon be put into opera- 
tion. The various exchanges are at pres- 
ent endeavoring to co-ordinate their ac- 
tivities along the lines provided for in 
this new legislation, and while your com- 
mittee will be in position to discuss some 
of these features at the meeting, we of- 
fer our report as one of progress. 


Bobbitt Investigation 
_Our committee has not held a meeting 
since the writer was appointed chairman. 
After two conferences between counsel, 
the Bobbitt Dust Collector Co. has sub- 
mitted to the Federation, through coun- 
sel, two propositions which have been re- 
ferred by mail to the members of the 


board of directors, this action meeting 
with approval of the members of our 
committee. Your chairman recommends 
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that the subject be discussed and dis- 
posed of at the meeting on Oct. 14. 


The Attendance 


ILLINOIS.—C. B. Cole, H, C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester; Fred W. Colquhoun, Modern 
Miller, Chicago; Newton C. Evans, National 
Miller, Chicago; J. L. Grigg, secretary 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association, Sparta; 
George E. Hincke, Pinckneyville Milling Co., 
Pinckneyville; M. D, King, King Milling Co., 
Pittsfield; W. E. Meek, Meek Milling Co., 
Marissa; George 8. Milnor, Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton; W. L. Phelps, Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago; A. S. Purves, The 
Northwestern Miller, Chicago; Frank B. 
Rice, Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago; 
Edward Schurmann, Hanover Star Milling 
Co., Germantown; Vernon P. Williams, The 
Northwestern Miller, Chicago; John E. 
Bacon, American Miller, Chicago. 

INDIANA.—H. E, Bash, Mayflower Mills, 
Fort Wayne; T. 8S. Blish, Blish “Milling Co., 
Seymour; F. Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg; C. B. Jen- 
kins, Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville; 
Cloyd Loughry, Loughry Bros. Milling & 
Grain Co., Monticello; W. . Suckow, 
Suckow Milling Co., Franklin; I. E. Wood- 
ard, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; John F, 
Russell, Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

KANSAS.—Charles L. Roos, Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington. 

KENTUCKY.—G. A. Breaux, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville. 

MICHIGAN.—Frank B. Drees, secretary 
Michigan State Millers’ Association, Lansing; 
John A, Higgins, Watson-Higgins Co., Grand 
Rapids; Frank T. King, Grand Rapids; Da- 
vid Stott, David Stott Flour Mills Co., De- 
troit. 

MINNESOTA.—C, R. Anderson, Red River 
Milling Co., Fergus Falls; William G. Crock- 
er, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; A. 
L, Goetzmann, president, Millers’ National 
Federation, Minneapolis, 

MISSOURI.—C. M. Hardenbergh, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; R. 
H, Leonhardt, Millers’ Club, St. Louis; L. 
E. Moses, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City; Alex Pound, George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis; Charles E. Valier, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; Theodore F. 
Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City. 

NEBRASKA.—Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Oma- 
ha Flour Mills Co., Omaha; A, R, Kinney, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Grand 
Island, 

NEW YORK.—W. V. Hamilton, William 
Hamilton & Son, Caledonia; F. H. Price, 
export agent, New York City; George P. 
Urban, George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo. 

OHI0O.—Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler 
Co., Troy; H. J. BeBout, Loudonville Mill 
& Grain Co., Loudonville; B. W. Marr, Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus; Mark N. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; C. U. Rech- 
steiner, Wellington Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wellington; Frank H, Tanner, secretary Ohio 
State Millers’ Association, Columbus. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—B. F. Isenberg, secre- 
tary Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association, 
Huntingdon; H. C. W. Patterson, Patterson 
Milling Co., Saltsburg. 

TENNESSEE.—J. B. McLemore, secretary 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, Nashville. 

WISCONSIN.—Walter Stern, Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee. 





EXCHANGE OF PRICE DATA 


Federal Trade Commission Surveys Practice 
of Trade Associations in Circulating 
Price Information 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 15.—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has issued a sum- 
mary of the activities of trade associa- 
tions with particular reference to the 
collection and exchange of price infor- 
mation. The survey is particularly in- 
teresting at this time, the commission 
says, in view of the recent statement of 
President Harding’s unemployment con- 
ference that high costs due to “malig- 
nant combinations” are strangling home 
building in this country. 

The commission sent out 2,750 ques- 
tionnaires to trade associations in re- 
sponse to a request for information from 
the chairman of the Joint Commission 
of ag oe Inquiry of Congress. 
According to the information supplied 
by the associations there were 141 out 
of a total 1,773 sending in replies to 
the questionnaire, which distributed or 
exchanged information regarding prices 
in closed transactions. Nine associations 
indicated that they had recently discon- 
tinued the collection and exchange of in- 
formation regarding their selling prices, 
pending the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Hardwood case. 
It appears probable that a number of 
others which formerly used open price 
methods had taken similar action. 

The associations exchanging price in- 
formation among their members were 
ay manufacturers and wholesalers, 
and they covered a very wide range of 
products, such.as agricultural products, 
automobiles and trucks, bread and bak- 
ery products, brick, buttons, canned 
fruits and vegetables, clothing, coal, coke, 
cotton goods, dairy products, drugs, 
farm implements, flour and feed, furni- 
ture, gas ranges, groceries and meats, 
hardware, iron, shingles and lumber prod- 








ucts, plumbing materials, salt, shoes, 
silks, upper leather and numerous other 
products. 

In most cases the price information 
was distributed among the members at 
frequent intervals, i.e., daily, weekly and 
monthly, depending largely on the char- 
acter of the business. 

The information most commonly dis- 
tributed by the associations not ex- 
changing price information included sta- 
tistics of stocks on hand, quantities pro- 
duced, orders received and orders on 
hand. 

JoHN Marrinan. 


LIVE WEEVIL IN WHEAT 


Minnesota Warehouse Commission Co-operat- 
ing with Agricultural Department and 
Insurance Interests to Eradicate Pest 


The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission has issued the follow- 
ing bulletin, of vital interest to the grain 
and flour trade: ; 

“For the first time in the history of the 
state of Minnesota, spring wheat has 
become infested with live weevil. The 
pest is not new to the terminal markets 
or the state grain inspection department, 
but it is to the country elevators. It is 
only too common in southern and south- 
western states, in what is known as the 
“winter wheat belt.” The weevil propa- 
gates with such rapidity that the pres- 
ence of only a few of the insects is suf- 
ficient warning for prompt and drastic 
action. 

“When the commission first had an in- 
dication that our wheat was infested, 
realizing the importance of prompt ac- 
tion, a conference was called for Sept. 
15, which was attended by Dr. R. N. 
Chapman, state entomologist, G. H. Net- 
tleton, state fire marshal, N. J. Holm- 








berg, commissioner of agriculture, Com- , 


missioner O. P. B. Jacobson and G. G. 
Grant, assistant secretary of the com- 
mission. A further conference was called 
for Sept. 17, at which, besides the afore- 
mentioned, there were present many rep- 
resentatives of the insurance companies 
interested. ot 

“Dr. Chapman had for some time 
been making tests with various chemicals 
to find some means of exterminating the 
weevil. Under the terms of the fire in- 
surance policies in general use by all fire 
insurance companies in this country, the 
use of what is known as carbon disul- 
phite is forbidden under penalty of im- 
mediate cancellation of the policy. Car- 
bon disulphite is of a very inflammable 
and explosive nature. Dr. Chapman’s 
experiments led him to believe that a 
mixture of carbon disulphite and carbon 
tetrachloride would evolve a fairly ef- 
ficient insecticide and at the same time 
a safe one. 

“On presentation of this information 
to the representatives of the insurance 
companies it was desired by them that 
Chairman Jacobson appoint a committee 
to go to Chicago and present the matter 
to the Underwriters’ Laboratory, a high- 
ly technical institution maintained by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
for the purpose of testing and passing 
upon all apparatus used in connection 
with fire prevention, as well as articles 
stored in premises under fire insurance. 
It was necessary to have the authority of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratory before per- 
mission could be given to use any mix- 
ture such as Dr. Chapman suggested. 
Commissioner Jacobson appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. Chapman, G. H. 
Nettleton and G. G. Grant. 

“This committee went to Chicago on 
Sept. 19 and spent the whole day con- 
ferring with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the National Board of 
Conservation and Fire Prevention, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
Grain Association and the officers of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratory. The result 
was that the officers of the aforemen- 
tioned associations, realizing the vast im- 
portance of the subject, immediately re- 
quested the Underwriters’ Laboratory to 


enter into exhaustive tests to determine ° 


the value of Dr. Chapman’s formula. 
We were promised a speedy report, but 
this has not yet been received. It is ex- 
pected daily. 

“Within the past few days a great 
many cars of grain have arrived at Min- 
neapolis infested with weevil and bran 
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bugs. Under the federal grade rules, a 
sample of wheat containing two live 
weevils must be graded sample grade, re- 
gardless of the actual grade value of the 
grain. Oats containing five live bran 
bugs must be graded down to sample 
grade. This has resulted in the receiv- 
ers fumigating cars of infested grain, 
and thereafter calling for reinspection. 
Upon reinspection, the insect being de- 
stroyed, the grain receives its proper 
grade. 

“This practice the commission ordered 
the grain department to stop. A rule 
has been made that no cars of fumigated 
grain will be reinspected, but the original 
certificates must be returned to the de- 
partment and a new inspection called 
for. The shipper pays the cost of the 
fumigation, and is entitled to receive pay 
for the grain as of the grade established 
after such treating. In order that there 
might be no possibility of certificates 
going out and cars being paid for on the 
first inspection, the certificates are to be 
returned and one issued which covers the 
actual grade after the fumigation. 

“The commission has men on the road. 
at present, searching out all local eleva- 
tors which are infested. These men re- 
port daily from such stations. A record 
is being compiled of such infested locali- 
ties, so that when we receive our report 
from the Underwriters’ Laboratory we 
will know in what territory the work 
must be done. 

“The commission cannot emphasize too 
strongly the importance of this subject 
to the producers of grain in Minnesota. 
It is attempting to place the information 
contained herein in the hands of all ele- 
vator operators, as well as farmers stor- 
ing grain on the farm. It will be only 
too glad to have information from any 
source as to infested localities in our 
state. 

“There are many theories as to the 
methods by which these pests got into 
our spring wheat but, rather than waste 
time in attempting to find out, the com- 
mission desires to find some safe and 
speedy way of getting them out before 
they have an opportunity of doing dam- 
age which might mount to untold sums 
to our producers.” 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 


United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 

WINTER WHEAT 
State— ‘'21 '20 '19 '18 '17 16 °15 '14 °13 °12 
Kansas, 118 137152102 45 98106176 87 91 
Illinois... 39 36 57 6566 30 17 63 46 42 10 
Missouri. 30 33 60 53 29 17 84 43 40 24 
N’braska 63 68 55 33 7 65 67 64 568 61 
Ohio.... 27 28 53 43 41 22 40 87 385 10 
Okla.... 87 46 45 33 86 30 39 48 18 20 
Indiana. 23 23 42 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 
Texas... 18 16 34 9 16 13 26 14 14 11 
Penn’a.. 25 25 29 256 24 26 25 24 22 22 
Wash... 831 20 20 14 11 18 86 25 32 27 


Michigan 13 14 19 10 15 18 20 17 13 7 
Matisse © CH FCF CHR w YF 
Califnia 8 916 8 7 6 7 7 #4 6 
Oregon.. 18 18 16 11 8 13 16 14 12 17 
Virginia. 9 11 18 13 16 16 17 11 11 9 
Kent’cky 6 6 1012 9 8 10 138 10 7 
Colorado 18 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 6 
Maryl’d. 9 11 11 11 11 10 10 13 8 9 
Mm corm. ©.2600 FT © B88 8 YY 
Tennessee 6 4 7 8 6&6 8 911 8 7 

, Car. 6 & €ES FO FT FT 
Idaho... 9 8 6 @ 6 81 8 8 10 
W. Va... 4666 ¢ $6 6 8 8 
mumee ££ € Fk e ett eS 
Ark’nsas 113 3 83 32 83 32 1 #41 
Montana 3 4 3 9 8 12 23 11 12 12 
Georgia. 2 2 3 8 2 44 2 2 1 
Weocse © ST BES ee eS 
Others... 10 16 11 12 16 17 15 12 11 9 
Totals, 


U. S.. 544578 729 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 


SPRING WHEAT 

°21°°20 °19 °18 °17 °16 °16 °14 °13 °13 
N. Dak. 63 68 55106 56 39 152 82 79144 
Minn.. 25 28 35 75 50 26 70 42 67 67 
S. Dak. 23 25 29 60 43 22 61 31 33 62 
Wash.. 19 18 19 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 
Idaho.. 16 16 13 13 7 7 6 6 6 
Illinois. 4 656 
Mont... 17 16 
Iowa... 
Wis.... 2 
Colo... 7 
Neb... 3 
Oregon. 6 
Wyo... 4 

2 

3 

3 


~ 
to 
= 
_ 
toe 
. 
to OH mem 9 Oe 


N. Mex. 
Utah... 
Others... 


OSH Ona AwWaor © 


Totals, 
U. S. 197 209 205 356 224156 352 206 240 330 


Totals, 
all w’t 741 787 934 921 637 636 1,025 891 763 730 


*Estimated Oct. 1. 
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or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 


United States 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Ena., Serr. 28, 1921 








The flour market is very depressed, 
with sagging prices, and buyers will only 
purchase to meet immediate require- 
ments. The consumptive demand is still 
poor, and until colder weather arrives 
there is little prospect of improvement. 
There are some weak sellers about who 
are cutting prices; this forces others, 
who would otherwise have held for more 
money, to meet the lower figures. 

Offers from Canada are again lower, 
and look cheap and attractive, but the 
lower the price the more disinclination 
there is to purchase. American mills are 
asking much more money. Spot stocks 
are increasing, and it has been difficult 
to sell on or before arrivals of vessels, 
which compels holders to store. This is 
expensive, with charges 125 per cent 
higher than before the war. 

akers are buying for immediate de- 
livery only, and will not book ahead. 
This is quite understandable when the 
home millers without notice drop. their 
prices, which they have done again this 
week by Is per sack, and are offering a 
straight run to bakers at 60s, delivered, 
being equal to 58s 3d, net, at the mill. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Canadian straights on spot are worth 
63s per 280 lbs, and Minnesota export 
patents are held at 65s, both ex-store. 
Kansas straights can be bought at 60s, 
ex-store, and Australian flour at 55s, 
same terms. Canadian straights for Oc- 
tober seaboard are offered at 52s, and 
for November seaboard at 5ls, c.i.f. 
Australian flour is quotably unchanged 
for October shipment at 51s 3d, c.i.f. 
Home milled flour, reduced this week 1s, 
is offered at 58s 3d, net, ex-mill. 


HUNGARIAN FLOUR 


Some seven years have passed since 
any offers have been received from Hun- 
gary, but recently some have come along 
on a basis of 65@70s, c.i.f., London. 
This flour has always commanded a high 
price, but the trade for some years prior 
to the outbreak of the war was small, 
although steady. It was principally used 
in the large hotels and by some private 
families, but it is doubtful whether it 
can be revived again to any great extent, 
as the former users have been forced to 
use substitutes, and possibly now find 
that they can do very well without it. 


PEAS AND BEANS 


The excitement in the peas and beans 
market that was manifest a few weeks 
ago has reacted against present holders 
of stock bought at inflated prices, and 
they find it difficult to secure buyers even 
at £5@7 r ton reduction, while it is 
reported that some serious losses have 
been made. The trouble is that, when- 
ever there is some good reason for a rise 
in the market, outsiders come in and 
force prices up to an artificial level, and 
in the long run harm themselves as well 
as legitimate traders in the goods. 

MILLFEED, 

Bran is weak, with demand not so good 
as a week ago, and it can be bought at 
£8 10s per ton, ex-mill; middlings are 
unchanged at £11 10s, ex-mill. There is 


a fair demand for feedingstuffs, but 
trade is not brisk. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is still weak, with practically 
no trade. Holders are somewhat disap- 
pointed with regard to spot prices, and 
even feel that there is no inducement to 

urchase ahead for winter requirements. 

idlothian has come down to 70s per 280 
Ibs, and Aberdeen to 52s 6d, both ex- 
store. American commands the same 
price, and is unchanged forward at 50s, 
c.i.f. Rolled oats can be purchased for- 
ward at 52s, c.i.f., while the spot value 
is 56s. 

DEAR POSTAGE 


Strong and repeated protests are be- 
ing made by the public against the pres- 
ent rates of postage in this country, it 
being claimed that they are a great han- 
dicap to trade. That the penny post 
should have been abolished is constantly 
deplored, and it is urged that if England 
is to hold her own it must be restored, 
and cheap and expeditious postage in- 
augurated with foreign countries. An- 
other great a is the discontinu- 
ance of the Sunday collection of letters, 
which is proving very detrimental to 
business, owing to the serious delay that 
occurs in the receipt of letters during 
the week end. 

The postal department has made a half 
promise that there will be concessions in 
regard to postal facilities next year as, 
through economies and increased rates, it 
hopes to cover its deficits, but there is 
a movement on foot among the commer- 
cial public to bring pressure to bear on 
the department so that the necessary re- 
forms may be speeded up. 

Postal rates have been increased by 100 
per cent since pre-war days, and with 
telephone rates also doubled, enterprise 
and expansion are checked and dwarfed 
through the very natural desire to econo- 
mize in these fundamental expenses. The 
goal, however, toward which some are 
working is a uniform rate of one penny 
for letters throughout the United King- 
dom and the British Empire, and of 
three half pence or twopence to all other 
parts of the world. This would indeed 
vindicate Rowland Hill, through whose 
unceasing efforts the penny post was first 
introduced. 


A NEW IMPORTING FIRM 


Charles E. Feast, who has been con- 
nected with the London flour trade for 
a number of years, announces that he is 
starting in business for his own account 
on Oct. 1 under the firm name of C. E. 
Feast & Co. He was for several years 
salesman for the old flour importing firm 
of Morris & Co., London, which gave up 
the flour business in 1915, when Mr. Feast 
became associated with the firm of Lynd- 
sell & Kennedy, another well-known 
London flour importing firm, and has re- 
mained connected therewith up to the 
present time. 

Mr. Feast has a very thorough knowl- 
edge of the import flour trade, and has 
an extensive connection among buyers, 
so there is every prospect of his under- 
taking proving successful. His offices are 
at 43-45 Great Tower Street, close to the 
market, and his cable address is “Feast- 
anco.” 

THE SAILING OF THE QUEST 


Never did ship have a more appropri- 
ate name than the little craft that set out 
from London on Sept. 17. She is south- 
ward bound to the Antarctic seas, and 
aboard her is the famous explorer, Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, who in his love of 
science and adventure is ready to face 
once again the dangers, the tremendous 
rigors and the difficulties untold which 
such an expedition entails. His object 









this time is not primarily to penetrate 
into unknown regions, but to make a cir- 
cuit of the South Pole continent, which 
is approximately some 4,500,000 square 
miles in extent, and to place some of its 
coast line on the map. 

Another part of the work of the Quest 
is the taking of accurate magnetic ob- 
servations for the benefit of seamen and 
shipping, and also to search for and to 
prove or disprove the existence of doubt- 
ful islands, shoals and other hidden dan- 
gers. The Quest has also been commis- 
sioned to do work for the air ministry 
in the laying of lines for the future de- 
velopment of aérial services, so alto- 

ether she has no mean task before her. 

he received a most tumultuous farewell 
as she sailed up the Thames, thousands 
of people gathering on the river banks to 
cheer her and her gallant commander, 
while every steamer she passed blew its 
siren. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 26 


The position in Scotland as regards 
oatmeal remains puzzling. The slack de- 
mand prevailing for it, despite its rela- 
tive cheapness as a wholesome food, sug- 
gests that Scotland is in danger of losing 
its reputation as the land of porridge. 
No one was surprised when there was a 
restricted demand for oatmeal during the 
control era, because it was then selling 
at a natural price that was 50 to 75 per 
cent dearer than the subsidized flour. 
Today both flour and oatmeal have 
slumped to a level less than 100 per cent 
above the pre-war level. 

The. cheapness of the flour is not yet 
fully reflected in the bakers’ charges for 
the loaf, but the housewife can secure 
the immediate benefit of the cheapness 
of oatmeal. A year ago Scotch oatmeal 
was selling at 100s per 280 lbs; today it 
is costing only 55s, and a further cut 
may occur this week. Still, the house- 
wife is shy of buying it and of resorting 
to porridge on the pre-war scale of con- 
sumption. What is the reason? Milk is 
——? but it is still dearer than it 
ought to be. Cheaper milk alone would 
not be enough though, since milk is the 
common accompaniment to porridge in 
Scotland, but it is a factor that counts. 

Apparently, the alteration in the work- 
men’s hours in the big factories and ship- 
preree | yards has caused the slump in 
demand for porridge. It is not merely 
that the housewife feels it irksome to 
make porridge for an earlier breakfast 
(workmen now breakfast before they go 
to work, instead of having a break for 
that meal at 9.a.m.). The explanation 
lies more in the fact that the day’s milk 
is not delivered early enough in the 
morning to allow of the earlier break- 
fast beginning with a dish of porridge. 

Habit dies hard, but under the circum- 
stances it would pay the housewife to 
make porridge a a x? dish instead of 
a breakfast dish. t the present price 
no frugal housewife can afford to neglect 
porridge. She can buy the best Aber- 
deenshire oatmeal at about 3s per stone 
(14 Ibs), and the best Midlothian at 3s 
3d@3s 6d. As the pre-war price was 
ls 10d@2s, oatmeal is about the cheapest 
food we have today, because the official 
estimate of our level of retail food prices 
is still put at about 120 per cent above 
the 1914 level. Aberdeenshire oatmeal is 
not much more than 50 per cent higher 
than in 1914, yet it is being neglected. 

Scotch farmers have been threshing 
freely of late, and the quality of the oats 
for milling, following the dry season, is 
said to be very fine, but the price has 
declined so much that the farmers will 

robably cease to thresh so freely, in the 
pe that it may rise a little, as at to- 
day’s figures the crop cannot be a paying 








one. However, the prices quoted above 
will most probably stand through the 
winter. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 26 


The flour trade seems to have gone 
from bad to worse as far as demand is 
concerned, the general expression of 
opinion being that flour is unsalable. The 
price does not enter into the question at 
all; nobody wants it, and it has no 
friends. ‘ 

HOME MILLED FLOURS 


Home millers are making it pretty hot 
for those who have foreign flour arriv- 
ing, and are making consumers disgrun- 
tled by offering home made in some in- 
stances ——— per sack below the price 
at which they have flour arriving. Espe- 
cially is this the case in regard to some 
of the home made winters, which have 
been reduced to as low as 57s 6d per 
sack, ex-mill, usual discount terms, this 
low price being principally confined to 
the north of Ireland. 

In the south and west, owing to there 
not being such keen competition from im- 
ported flour, 60@62s, full delivered 
terms, is the lowest price which millers 
will take. Despite this cutting, however, 
they cannot keep their plants going full 
time, owing to the poor demand, and even 
in the south of Ireland, where imported 
flour has not come in in such large quan- 
tities, the consumptive demand seems to 
be just as bad. 


IMPORTED FLOURS 


American soft winter cannot be se- 
cured under 58@60s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and in one case 62s, Dublin, was the low- 
est price obtainable which, after adding 
on c.i.f. charges, commission, etc., puts 
it out of competition with home millers. 
Minneapolis mills are still quoting 65@ 
66s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, but im- 
porters are willing to accept 63@64s, 
full delivered terms, for flour they have 
either on spot or on passage, but can 
make no sales even at these figures. 

Manitoba flours, while not quotably 
cheaper, have shown signs of weakness 
even on the low figures of last week, as 
bids have been solicited by those who a 
week ago were willing to accept 56s, Bel- 
fast, and 57s, Dublin. 

Kansas millers are still out of the run- 
ning, 52@55s, according to mill and qual- 
ity, being the prices indicated by some 
of the best. 

Canadian soft winters have been quot- 
ed at 53s, net, cif. There is nothing 
doing for shipment, but 56s has been 
accepted, full delivered terms, less the 
usual discount. There is, however, very 
little demand. 


OATMEAL 


The market has been very quiet, so far 
as foreign makes are concerned, no doubt 
due to the freer offers of home made at 
lower prices. The weather has been good, 
and new oats are coming into the market 
in larger quantities at a gradually re- 
duced price. Sales have been made in 
country districts of new oats on the basis 
of £9 per ton (2,240 lbs). Foreign 


- flake is quoted on the basis of 55s per 


280 lbs on spot, but for shipment 53@ 
54s, full landed terms, Belfast or Dublin, 
would be accepted. Medium cut oatmeal 
is on the basis of 50s, on spot or for 
shipment. Irish flake, new crop, is quot- 
ed at about 70s, and good medium at 60s. 


FEED 

The demand for bran has fallen rather 
flat again, good white being not more 
than £10 10s per ton, ex-mill or ex- 
quay. Home made red bran is also 
rather easier at £9 9s, ex-mill, full dis- 
count terms, bags included. 

Feedingstuffs are very depressed. In- 
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dian meal can be purchased at about £10 
10s per ton, and flake maize at £12@13. 
Linseed cakes are maintaining their price 
at about £17, ci.f., Belfast or Dublin, for 
shipment, but a poor demand and in- 
creasing stocks on spot have brought 
down the price, and merchants and im- 
porters would be willing to acce t £16, 
ex-quay either port, for any wholesale 
quantities. 

Cotton cakes, principally home made, 
are still at £16 per ton, despite a fall- 
ing off in demand. Decorticated meal 
is offering at £15 for forward shipment, 
but users are very shy at entering into 
engagements for forward delivery, in 
view of the present bad demand for all 
classes of feedingstuffs. 





THE HOLLAND MARKET 


The week offers no special features for 
comment as regards the position of this 
market. Home milled flour is still offer- 
ing below American parity, and home 
millers are making high prices for their 
offals, on account of the continued de- 
mand, following on the poor condition of 
the fields, caused by the unusual drouth. 
It therefore looks as though, for the near 
future, foreign flour will have a hard 
fight to keep its price, unless conditions 
should change in regard to home milled 
products, but with the summer ended it 
may be expected that the demand for 
offals will increase. 

The only redeeming feature of the 
present position is that the quality of 
home milled flour is giving cause for 
complaint, undoubtedly due to the fact 
that millers are now partly milling home 
grown wheat, which, although it has been 
harvested in splendid condition this year, 
lacks those qualities necessary to produce 
a fairly strong flour. Therefore, Hol- 
land master bakers, although buying the 
inland flour on account, of its lower 
price, will find it necessary to blend with 
it a certain percentage of American 
flour, for which purpose the stronger 
qualities will be in best demand. 

That the home grown crop, which in 
pre-war days was not taken much into 
account, as a large part of it found its 
way abroad, should now be _ reckoned 
with, is shown by a perusal of the gov- 
ernment figures of the new _ season’s 
wheat crop. The average this year 
reached 86.7, as against 70 last year. As 
70 equals a good crop and 90 a very good 
one, it means that the average for the 
whole of Holland is highly satisfactory, 
with the result that the home markets all 
report falling prices for the home grown 
article. . 

It therefore does not seem that, for 
the moment, Holland will prove a buyer 
of any importance from the United 
States miller, and particularly not in the 
very near future, as there have recently 
heen some heavy arrivals of new crop 
American winter wheat flours, which im- 
porters find it difficult to dispose of, and 
with more flour coming along, August 
shipments being still on their way, the 
outlook is not promising. . 


FLOUR VALUES 


American millers’ offers of hard wheat 
patents are at around $8.25 per 220 lbs, 
c.i.f., while the home milled commodity 
can be had at fi23, so at the present rate 
of exchange of f13.15@3.80 there is a 
difference of fully f123%, per 220 lbs, tak- 
ing into account landing and other 
charges, and that this difference is out of 
‘roportion needs no illustration. How- 
ver, there is the possibility that in the 
vent of exchange rates with central Eu- 
rope rallying from their recent heavy 
setback, our neighbors across the border 
“ill prove able to take and clear part of 
ihe stocks now held here, in which case 
there would be a freslt impetus for our 
mporters to entertain new business. 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 

e flaxseed- acreage and crop of the United 

* ates (000’s omitted): 

Yield Yield 

f Acres bus 
1421%...1,2428 8,878 1911.... 2,757 19,370 
192 ++, 2,467 12,718 
oe 2,083 19,513 
1°18.... 1,910 13,360 1908.... 2,679 25,805 
117.... 1,984 9,164 1907.... 2,864 25,851 
916.... 1, 1906.... 2,506 25,576 
1515.... 1,887 14,030 1905.... 2,535 28,477 
'14.../1,645 18,749 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
1913.... 2,291 17,868 1908.... 3,288 27,300 
1 28,073 1902....3,740 29,285 


"Oct. 1 estimate, 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The ordi- 
nary Wall Street routine has been seri- 
ously interfered with ever since the world 
series contests became the feature of 
afternoon life in the metropolis. Almost 
as much interest was manifested in the 
strenuous baseball games as was shown 
in trading in the financial markets. The 
Columbus Day recess was also an inter- 
ference, but, notwithstanding these coun- 
ter attractions, there has been much in 
financial developments to excite atten- 
tion. It is felt that the unemployment 
conference at Washington will be pro- 
ductive of great good, and that there 
will be a much better understanding be- 
tween capital and labor as a result. 


INFLUENTIAL FACTORS 


Among the most hopeful developments 
have been the improved bank position, 
the relieved credit strain, the much bet- 
ter showing made by the railroads and 
the more satisfactory statement of rail- 
road earnings.. Besides this, there has 
been keen interest in the improved posi- 
tion of the steel and iron industry, and 
indications that the readjustment of 
commodity prices has about been com- 
pleted. While there may be further de- 
clines, there are numerous signs that 
various industries are being stabilized 
very quietly and without any sensational 
price advances. The outstanding fact is 
that the long continued decline in prices 
has apparently subsided, and that there 
is an increased buying demand in various 
quarters. 

AS TO RECOVERY 


The security markets have not yet ex- 
perienced any sustained advance in 
prices, but, in the judgment of experts, 
the time is not far distant when the pro- 
gressive improvement shown in various 
mercantile quarters will be indicated by 
an appreciable rise. It is amazing how 
many forefgn bonds the American public 
is able to absorb. The buying has been 
excellent, and there is still apparently a 
large unsatisfied demand. Various foreign 
loans that have been sold within the last 
fortnight have been well taken by a pub- 
lic that is apparently well satisfied to 
secure for itself a 7 or 8 per cent income 
for the next 10 or 20 years. 

There has seldom been a bond market 
like the one which Wall Street is now 
witnessing, although the inquiry has been 
largely for bonds of foreign origin. The 
situation in this respect contrasts sharp- 
ly with the conditions encountered before 
the war, when a $10,000,000 or $20,000,000 
foreign government bond offering was 
something of which Wall Street seemed 
to be somewhat suspicious. 


RAILROAD PROGRESS 


The railroads are coming into their 
own again, and, while there are many 
obstacles yet to be surmounted, the out- 
standing fact is that the country is by 
degrees solving the transportation prob- 
lem and fortifying itself against a re- 
currence of the handicaps and disasters 
to which the industry was subjected for 
several years before the war. The car- 
riers are today operating at about 85 per 
cent of their normal capacity, in the face 
of much smaller ratios shown by other 
leading industries. The iron and steel 
industry, for instance, is only operatin 
at about 35 per cent of capacity, an 
other interests are 2 only 40 
or 50 per cent. There has n excellent 
buying of some of the seasoned railroad 
securities, in the belief that improvement 
would become much more pronounced in 
the near future. 


THE NEXT THREE MONTHS 


Some shrewd judges of investment 
conditions believe that developments of 
striking importance will be reported 
during the next three months. It is dif- 





ficult to say just what this will be, but 
the indications~are that they will have a 
good deal to do with the position of in- 
ternational finance. The biggest problem 
continues to be such stabilization of the 
foreign exchanges as shall bring some- 
thing like order out of extremely chaotic 
conditions which have long prevailed as 
a consequence of the serious deprecia- 
tion in the currencies of various foreign 
countries. 

There are important changes ahead, 
and while many uncertainties must be 
reckoned with, the fact is that some of 
the most astute judges of financial condi- 
tions believe that the country is on the 
upgrade in more directions than the 
average investor realizes in these days of 
labor unrest and financial reorganiza- 
tions. We are gradually emerging from 
the war complications and the extraor- 
dinary evils which attended the readjust- 
ment of European finance. 


“MANNA” FROMSOYA BEANS 


London Times Celebrates Discovery of a New 
Food Made from the Chief Farm 
Product of Manchuria 








Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 28.—The London 
Times has devoted a great deal of space 
during the past week to the discovery 
of the new food properties of the soya 
bean, which is grown principally in Man- 
churia. The following particulars con- 
cerning this food are based entirely on 
information gathered from the articles 
that have appeared in the Times, and for 
the accuracy of which The Northwestern 
Miller cannot vouch. Even five years of 
war failed to produce any real substi- 
tute for wheat flour in the making of a 
palatable and nourishing loaf, so one is 
rather skeptical of the wonderful prop- 
erties attributed to this latest discovery. 

“Manna” is the name given to the new 
food that is being produced from the 
soya bean. It appears that for some 
time past certain eminent scientists and 
chemists have been experimenting with 
the soya bean, and they now publish to 
the world that the small, round, yellowish 
seed has all the nutritive properties of 
an ideal food, not only for animals but 
for men. It is claimed that it contains 
40 per cent albumen and 20 per cent fat, 
and that bread, flour, milk, and even but- 
ter and cheese, can be produced from it. 

Through its method of preparation the 
new “Manna” bread is said to be very 
palatable and easily digested, owing to 
the bran having been entirely removed 
from the flour, and if kept in a suitable 
place remains fresh for two or three 
weeks. Its inventor claims that it is the 
solution of the old standard bread con- 
troversy, and is so much liked by work- 
ing people in Vienna, where it is being 
manufactured, that they are willing to 
pay the same price for it as for white 
bread. “Manna” milk, it is contended, is 
very similar to cow’s milk in its chemical 
contents and color, but costs about one 
sixth as much as fresh milk. It has an 
almondlike taste, and the difference be- 
tween it and fresh milk can scarcely be 
detected in tea, cocoa, puddings, etc. 

The soya bean was first imported into 
Europe from Manchuria in 1906, but it 
was not until about 1908 that it began 
to be used in any considerable quantities 
in this part of the world. In Japan and 
China the soya bean has long been used 
as an article of human food, but in 
Europe it was only wanted for its oil. 
The oil was utilized chiefly for making 
i and the residue was made into 
cattle food. At first the cattle food 
from the soya bean was not very much 
liked, as it was found to be too rich, but 
later on, when the farmers learned how 
to use it in small quantities, combined 
with other feeds, its popularity began to 
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grow, and it is now sold in very consid- 
erable quantities. 

Some attempts have been made to grow 
the bean in England, but without suc- 
cess. At best the plants grew up to 
flowering stage, but formed no seed. As 
is known, the foliage provides excellent 
fodder, and is said to be considerably 
grown in the United States for this pur- 
pose. The waste products, after the oil 
is extracted, also form a good fertilizer 
for rice fields and sugar cane planta- 
tions, and it is claimed for the soya bean 
that as a rotation crop it enriches the 
soil with nitrogen. 

It is doubtful, however, that this 
miraculous bean will ever become popu- 
lar as human food in Europe. It is very 
difficult to induce the ordinary run of 
people to eat any food to which they 
are not accustomed. The experiment was 
tried during the war, when haricot beans 
and bean flour were recommended high 
and low as substitutes for potatoes, 
bread and wheat flour, but without avail, 
only a few people here and there includ- 
ing them in their dietary. British folk 
also look askance at corn meal, and they 
would have to be in the last stages of 
starvation before they could be persuad- 
ed to use it as a common article of food. 
It is now only used for puddings and 
cakes. 

According to the London Times, the 
discovery of the human food properties 
of the soya bean is heralded as a means 
of dealing with the food problems of 
eastern Europe. The inventors claim 
that the “Manna” foods commend them- 
selves for widely different reasons in this 
connection, viz: they can be produced 
very cheaply; no other albuminous food 
can be transported in such concentrated 
form; in the form of rusks it would ob- 
viate all difficulties arising out of a 
shortage or stoppage of fuel; to make a 
beginning, the foodstuffs could be very 
quickly produced in Vienna; the diffu- 
sion of these foodstuffs would lead to the 
permanent cultivation of the soya bean 
in the Ukraine, which would be of great 
importance to the future provisioning of 
the whole of Europe. A British chemist, 
Robert Graham, under whose direction 
and supervision the experiments have 
been made, says he is prepared to make 
a free gift of his invention to alleviate 
the distress in Russia, believing that his 
“Manna” is the cheapest and most nutri- 
tive form of food procurable. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





PROTEST AGAINST QUARANTINE 


Inpranapoits, Inp., Oct. 15.—A. E. Rey- 
nolds, of Crawfordsville, chairman of 
the national legislative committee of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
Charles B. Riley, of Indianapolis, sec- 
retary of the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion and the Indiana Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, G. I. Christie, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Frank N. Wallace, of Indian-' 
apolis, state entomologist, and probably 
a representative of the Indiana Federa- 
tion of Farmers’ Associations, went 
before the federal horticultural board 
at Washington this week to protest 
against inclusion of Indiana in a pro- 
posed federal quarantine against ship- 
ment of corn and certain other agricul- 
tural products on account of the Euro- 
pean corn borer. 

The Hoosier millers and grain deal- 
ers say there is no evidence that the corn 
borer has infested Indiana, and they do 
not wish a quarantine until there is evi- 
dence that the pest is in existence in 
the state. They will pledge, it is under- 
stood, every effort to keep the state free 
from the destructive insect. The quar- 
antine would stop shipment, under cer- 
tain conditions, of corn, oats, rye straw, 
certain plants, and nursery and green- 
house products. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 62 ‘‘outside”. mills 


, with a daily capacity of 69,615 bbis, from 


Jan. 1, 1921, to Oct. 8, 1921, with com- 

Parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 





Minneapolis ...11,269 11,146 634 574 
Gt. Paul ..cccece 391 275 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 542 607 eee eee 
Outside mills .. 7,404 6,042 26 13 

Totals ...... 19,606 18,070 660 587 
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The advance in wheat prices this week 
put a stop to the little spurt in buying of 
the two previous weeks. Fortunately, 
sales previously made on the decline had 
put some of the millers in a fairly com- 
fortable position where they could stand 
a temporary lull in buying. Some few 
millers have enough orders on their books 
to carry them to the end of the month, 
or, in exceptional instances, for 30 days. 

The week was not, however, entirely 
devoid of buying. Scattered sales were 
made to established trade, although the 
large buyers recently in evidence disap- 
peared from the market. One miller re- 
ports selling more than. his output, in- 
cluding an export sale to Glasgow. This 
was the only export sale made, and this 
class of business has been decidedly light 
for some time. 

Representatives of outside mills also 
report some falling off in buying this 
week, which suggests: that the condition 
may have been general. It is presumed 
that buyers were unwilling to follow the 
market. Everybody in the trade, both 
millers and buyers, is watching the wheat 
market. The decline in the futures, when 
Chicago December nearly reached $1.07% 
Oct 8, was a bit more than was expected 
and, naturally, served to unsettle the 
trade. The reaction to higher levels this 
week is perhaps more in accord with pre- 
vailing sentiment, but has not resulted 
in much business being booked. 

Hedging of the large wheat receipts 
at Winnipeg in the Chicago market, in 
the absence of sufficient export buying to 
absorb them, is given as one of the rea- 
sons for the recent weakness in the fu- 
tures market. This is regarded as a 
purely temporary technical condition, 
not having a bearing on fundamental 
values, and hence more or less mislead- 
ing. The hedging transactions are re- 
ported to have reached between 1,000,000 
and 2,000,000 bus a day, with speculators 
rather wary and not eager to take 
‘chances. Toledo millers call attention to 
the fact that all these hedges must he 
bought back sooner or later. 

During all the recent fluctuations in 
the wheat market, cash wheat at Toledo 
has remained comparatively firm and in 
a class by itself. Toledo millers were 
bidding $1.2214,@1.23, Oct. 14, for No. 2 
red, Toledo rate points, and receipts are 
running rather light. The price of flour 
was marked up 50c bbl to correspond 
with the advance in wheat. Soft winter 
wheat patent was quoted nominally at 
$6.50@6.70, local springs at $7.80@7.90, 
and local Kansas at $7.25, 98's, f.o.b. 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted at $17, mixed feed at $19.50@21, 
and middlings at $22@23, in 100’s, f.o.b. 
Toledo. Feed is not easy to sell, and 
it requires considerable effort to move 
it, with a tendency to accumulations. 


INTEREST IN CANADIAN MARKET 


Toledo millers, and some others in 
this section, are much ‘interested in the 
Canadian market, and are waiting for 
Canadian wheat to reach a _ working 
basis for importation. A cargo of 175,- 
000 bus, grading Canadian No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 3, was received in Toledo this 
week for Rosenbaum Bros. It all graded 
here as No. 1 dark northern, according to 
our grades. The Canadian No. 1 north- 
ern tested 621, lbs, 98 per cent dark 
wheat, 10 per cent moisture. It was 


beautiful wheat, and much of it is al- 
teady sold. This is the second cargo of 
Canadian wheat delivered at Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 

ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 

of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet, of 

output activity 
EE. cccaveecedvs sind 32,600 68 
EME WOOK occ cccdecscceccs 25,700 53% 
BOOT GOO cvs o ct ccceceseuvss 19,800 41 
TO FRRTS OOD co ccccicvsos 37,400 78 
Three years ago .......... 34,137 71 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
This week ...... 18 102,660 64,302 63% 
Last week ...... 21 133,350 69,416 52 
One year ago.... 27 150,660 62,173 41 
Two years ago... 10 74,760 58,702 78 
CINCINNATI EXCHANGE 
The Cincinnati Grain and Hay Ex- 


change has voted to reunite with the 
Chamber of Commerce, after a separa- 
tion of about three years. The terms of 
an agreement between the organizations 
were recently concluded, and the ex- 
change will move back to the Chamber of 
Commerce on expiration of lease of its 
present quarters in the Gwynn Building. 
B. J. Drummond, executive secretary of 
the Grain and Hay Exchange, says: “We 
are not to be a subsidiary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. We will be an affiliat- 
ed body. Members of the chamber will 
not be permitted to trade on our ex- 
change merely by virtue of their mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce.” 

The return to the Chamber of Com- 
merce was the result of the work of a 
committee consisting of James A. Riley, 
president, and William C. Calkins, sec- 
retary, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and Henry M. Brouse, president, and B. 
J. Drummond, executive secretary, of 
the Grain Exchange. 

This step is in line with the policy to 
bring all the business interests of the 
city back to the Chamber of Commerce, 
with the idea of making it a greater fac- 
tor in the development of Cincinnati 
and its business. 


GROWING ALFALFA IN MICHIGAN 


Plans have been formulated to in- 
crease the acreage of leguminous crops 
in Michigan. Professor J. F. Cox, head 
of the farm crops department of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, is very 
much in favor of promoting the growth of 
alfalfa, and special alfalfa publications 
will be issued by the crops department. 

Professor Cox says: “The time is ripe 
to make Michigan a leading alfalfa state. 
We need a widespread increase of le- 
guminous crops and, after 25 years of 
effort, alfalfa has arrived in Michigan. 
Everywhere farmers are talking alfalfa. 
With dollar wheat and 50c corn staring 
them in the face, alfalfa looks mighty 
good as a money making crop. In fact, 
it is one of the best in the state this 
year.” 

“Like good clover, alfalfa is the foun- 
dation of good farming. By putting this 
alfalfa campaign across right, more can 
be accomplished in the year for Michigan 
agriculture than by any other means.” 


NOTES 


George L. Milnor and W. L. Sparks, 
of the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIL, 
and Terre Haute, Ind., visited French 
Lick Springs, Ind., recently. 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, re- 
ceived a cargo of 106,000 bus spring 
wheat from Duluth this week, which 
was unloaded. at its elevator. 


Fire damaged the feed store of Edin- 
ger & Co., Louisville, Ky., Oct. 6, to the 
amount of $1,200. The firm has been 





engaged in the feed business at Louis- 
ville for a number of years. 


Francis B. Miller, flour broker, with 
headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, who 
represents the Leavenworth (Kansas) 
Milling Co., and Crescent Milling Co., 
Fairfax, Minn., in Ohio, was in Toledo 
this week. 

C. W. Holder, recently sales manager 
Bennett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio, has 
resigned on account of financial difficul- 
ties of this company, and is now avail- 
able for a similar position with some 
other mill. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, Nov. 15-16. The programme is be- 
ing made up, and Secretary Tanner is 
making every effort. to secure a large 
attendance. 

The many friends in the grain and 
milling trades of Harry C. Hassett, a 
leading merchandise broker at Toledo, 
were greatly shocked to hear of his death 
at the Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore, Oct. 
13, by suicide. 

M. N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, and H. J. BeBout, Loudonville 
(Ohio) Mill & Grain Co., attended the 
meeting of the directors and delegates 
of the Millers’ National Federation in 
Chicago this week. 

G. A. Bennett, formerly president and 
general manager Bennett Milling Co., 
Grafton, Ohio, is now connected with the 
United Purchasing Co., 320 Union Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, having severed his 
connection with the mill. 

As a result of the death of O. W. 
Cook, of O. W. Cook & Co., grain and 
hay dealers, Columbus, Ohio, the style of 
the business has been changed to the Co- 
lumbus Hay & Grain Co., with M. C. 
Stevenson, former manager, still in that 
position. Omer Snyder has bought the 
Cook interests. 

John J. Healey, who will be remem- 
bered as being connected with the Cin- 
cinnati office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. several years ago, has returned from 
California and is now representing the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, in 
southern Michigan, with headquarters at 
111 Sugar Building, 1931 Howard Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Earl Diley is the champion corn grow- 
er of Henry County, Ohio, this year, in 
the 10-acre corn growing contest. He 
raised 100 bus corn to the acre on his 
10-acre plot. The ground, was well 
plowed and fitted, and after the corn 
came up the field was kept clean until 
harvest time. Yellow dent corn, of the 
clearage type, was used. 


Stanley C. Byrum, flour salesman, rep- 
resenting the Williamson Milling Co., 
Clay Center, Kansas, in Indiana, and his 
brother, W. E. Byrum, have engaged in 
the flour brokerage and jobbing business 
under the style of Byrum Sales Co., 
distributors, with an office at 231 West 
Georgia Street, Indianapolis, Ind. They 
are handling “Williamson’s Best.” 


Four farmers in Monroe County, 
Michigan, William Keller, age 26, Owen 
Keller, 21, Orlando Trabbic, 21, and 
Hollie Trabbic, 20, pleaded guilty re- 
cently to the charge of having stolen 120 
bus wheat from Elmer Kinseh, Jr., of 
Erie township. They were sentenced by 
Judge Root to the Ionia reformatory, 
the first three for 18 months to five 
years, and the latter for one to five years. 
The wheat was sold to a Toledo dealer. 


H. P. McLaughlin and J. A. McKin- 
non have recently engaged in the flour 
brokerage business at Columbus, Ohio, 
under the style of McLaughlin & Mc- 
Kinnon. Mr. McLaughlin was formerly 
salesman for the Krumm Milling Co., 
Columbus, and later with the Sawyer 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. Mr. 
McKinnon was formerly sales manager 
for the Intermountain Milling Co., 
Townsend, Mont., which mill went out 
of business some time ago. They are 
representing the Sawyer Milling Co. and 
the Denio Milling Co., Sheridan, Wyo. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
InprIANApPoLIs, Inv., Oct. 15.—Uncer- 


tainty in wheat prices did not deter buy- 
ing of flour as much as might have been 
expected this week, and most mills in 
Indiana reported a fair volume of busi- 
ness. Future bookings continue light, but 
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orders for immediate shipments have 
been rather steady. 

Little or no export business in higher 
grades is being done at present, although 
quantities of the lower grades, contract- 
ed for by brokers in the East, are under- 
stood to be destined for shipment to 
Europe. Concerns making special va- 
rieties, such as cake and pancake flours, 
report a good demand from domestic 
sources. Bakers are coming into the 
market frequently, but are buying spar- 
ingly. 

Quotations on soft winter patents are 
unchanged, compared with last week, al- 
though hard winter and spring patents 
have been revised upward. Soft winter 
patents are offered for shipment in car 
lots at $6@7 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis. Hard winter patents ar 
available at $6.75@7, a jump of 35c in 
both minimum and maximum. Spring 
patents are priced at $7@7.75, an aver- 
age advance of 20c. 

Demand for wheat on the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade has been better the last 
few days. Receipts have been light, and 
millers have become active bidders. Any- 
thing of milling quality was not influ- 
enced greatly by the trend in distant 
contract months. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain ‘and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet: of 

output activity 

See WOE ccscnecnsecndees 9,06 40 
BONG WOE cn ccccsccccccecs 8,291 36 
WO BS hawt bacbcecevasas 8,667 38 
THe PORTO GOS 2 cccccervvcs 11,243 49 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

NOS kc cedncrereceare'ss 21,000 12,000 
GOED ccvwovecnsSecovcsevse 304,000 76,000 
CD 64044 60b0weaeeeunte'’ 298,000 124,000 
Se Seach deneencdaeabace [i 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Ry« 


Oct. 15, 1921.. 
Oct. 16, 1920.. 
Oct, 18, 1919.. 


665,890 166,340 409,520 10,640 
283,720 274,620 571,210 2,000 
456,870 100,920 295,160 32,480 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are unchanged in price, 
with demand fairly good. Buying has 
not been as free as recently, but sales 
are much larger in volume this fall than 
last. Grits are quoted for shipment in 
car lots at $1.35 per 100 Ibs, sacked, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal at $1.30, hom- 
iny at $1.40, hominy flakes at $2.25, 
cerealine at $1.95 and corn flour at $1.45. 

Receipts of old crop corn have been 
small the last few days, and little new 
corn has been contracted for. Grain 
dealers say it is not improbable that 
farmers will sell less of the new crop 
than is usual at husking time, due to the 
low prices. Some farmers claim that at 
present quotations it will pay them to 
feed the grain to hogs, as at the ruling 
price of hogs that practice will net them 
approximately $1 bu for the corn. 

There is little strength in the corn 
market here, and millers have ample sup- 
plies for their needs for some time. 
Grinding of grain from the new crop 
will not begin for several weeks. 


MILLFEED 
Demand for millfeed is only fair. 
There has been no change from the level 
of the last few weeks in wheat feed 
quotations, bran being offered at $17.25 
@19.25 ton, sacked, car lots, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis, mixed feed at $19.25@21 and 
middlings at $21.25@23. Corn feeds are 
50c ton lower, hominy feed being avail- 
able at $23, bulk, and $24.50, sacked. 


NOTES 

Millers in Indiana report collections 
from flour buyers fairly good, with few- 
er delinquent accounts than for some 
time. 

The Farmers’ Union Elevator Co., of 
Carlisle, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. Liabilities claimed are $33,801, 
and assets $13,940. 

B. F. Benson, owner of a grain and 
feed mill at Hartford City, Ind., which 
recently burned, will re-enter business 
in a new location in that town. 

Calls for corn huskers have been sent 
out by several counties in southern In- 
diana. Wages of 3@31,c bu are’ being 
offered, with board and room. The work 
will last about three months, and is ex- 
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pected to aid materially in decreasing 
unemployment. 

Sherman L. Lowell, of Fredonia, N. 
Y., master of the National Grange, will 
speak at the annual meeting of the In- 
diana Grange, to be held at Columbus 
the coming week. 

The German Township Farm Bureau, 
Bartholomew County, has voiced its dis- 
approval of opposition by grain dealers 
to the grain marketing plans of the Unit- 
ed States Grain Growers, Inc. 

Guy Longest, president ‘English (Ind.) 
Milling Co., has resigned as postmaster 
of his home city. He will resume ac- 
tive connection with the company and 
also will manage the English electric 
light and power plant, which is owned 
by the milling concern. 

Taggart Bakery Specialties, Inc., with 
$1,000 capital stock, has been organized 
in Indianapolis as an adjunct of the 
Taggart Baking Co., its purpose being to 
manufacture specialties for the bakery 
trade. W. L., A. L. and E. B. Taggart, 
and E. L. Cline, are the directors. 

Forty Hoosier financial institutions 
have applied for official forms on which 
to make applications for loans from the 
War Finance Corporation for agricul- 
tural and grain growing purposes, ac- 
cording to Evans Woollen, of Indianap- 
olis, chairman of the loan agency for this 
state. Thus far only one application has 
been approved by the Indiana committee. 

The first car of new corn was received 
here Tuesday, being shipped to the 
Cleveland Grain Co., and coming from 
near Champaign, Ill. It graded No. 5, 
and tested 20.8 per cent moisture and 
7.5 per cent damage. There were no in- 
dications that the corn had been at- 
tacked by ear worms, which have done 
considerable damage to corn in parts of 
Indiana. Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., Oct. 15.—While flour 
prices have. advanced 25@50c bbl on 
practically all grades of flour, trade is 
about as dull as at any period this year. 
The jobbers are small buyers, and are 
shipping to their trade only when for- 
mer shipments have been paid for. The 
retail trade is fair. Bakers are still 
buying from hand to mouth. 

Wheat millfeeds have been exceedingly 
dull this week. The volume of business 
has been notably small, with little de- 
mand for forward shipments. Prices 
are slightly lower. The fall season is 
here, with little feeding being done in 
the country. Dairy feeds move fairly 
well to city and near-by trade. 

Cottonseed meal prices were lowered 
this week under pressure of distress meal 
on the market in several localities. The 
oil mills are running, but cottonseed is 
hard to buy at prices. Farmers are 
holding seed and cotton off the market 
on account of the recent declines. 

Hay receipts are still small. Only 25 
cars reached this market during the 
week, and demand does not‘ exceed the 
supply. Stocks are comparatively small 
with all jobbers, merchants and brokers. 

J. Hore TicNner. 


NASHVILLE 


NasuvittE, Tenn., Oct. 15.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast was slightly 
better than last week. The low condition 
of stocks was emphasized by the numer- 
ous orders for immediate shipment. 
Some buyers were also more inclined to 
anticipate requirements, and sales of 
1,000 bbls were reported. Since the de- 
cline of wheat there has been some re- 
shaping of views, resulting in some of 
the southeastern millers taking the bear- 
ish side. Notwithstanding the recent 
break the activities of the mills continue 
fair, compared with this time in former 
vears, 

There was a slight recovery in prices 
‘uring the week, quotations at the close 
‘eing substantially as follows: best or 


short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cot- ° 


ions, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $7.50@8 
bbl; standard patent, $6.70@7; straight 
patent, $6.25@6.50; first chears, $5@5.50. 
Rehandlers report business quiet. Quo- 
tations: spring wheat patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $7.50@8.25; 
hard winter wheat patent, $6.85@7.25. 
Cash wheat is stronger, No. 2 red, with 
bill, being. quoted at $1.40, Nashville. 
Mills continue to purchase to cover op- 
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erations, a considerable part of the grain 
coming from the West. 

Fair demand is reported for millfeed. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $16@ 
18; standard middlings or shorts, $22 
@25. 

Some increase is noted in corn meal 
business. Mills with a capacity of 48,000 
bus this week ground 14,948, or 31.9 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 13,082, 
or 24.2 per cent, the-same week last year. 
Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.25@1.30; un- 
bolted meal, $1.20@1.25. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 


capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 190,530 110,915 58.2 
Last week ....... 206,130 123,128 59.7 
FOO? QB cecccece 194,190 101,210 62.2 
Two years ago ... 226,890 182,002 80.2 


Three years ago.. 189,570 116,858 61.6 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 


as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Oct. 8 





Flour, bbls 42,000 
Wheat, bus ...... 199,000 
COFM, DUB o-0.0.0 000-0 aay , 90,000 
Cats, DUB ococcccccrccce 529,000 545,000 


NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
this week, 164 cars. 

Joe Daniel, president of the Joe Dan- 
iel Mill & Elevator Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., has sold his interest in the com- 
pany to his brother, D. J. Daniel, and 
retired. The company has elected the 
following officers: D. J. Daniel, presi- 
dent; A. C. Huddleston, vice president; 
Fred W. Smith, secretary; D. H. Echols, 
treasurer. 

Lem Motlow, of Lynchburg, Tenn., has 
purchased the flour mills of the bankrupt 
Dahnke-Walker Milling Co., of Union 
City, Tenn., for $32,000, for his son, J. 
R. Motlow, who will take over the busi- 
ness, and resume operations in a short 
time. Mr. Motlow, Sr., is a former dis- 
tiller, having operated large plants in 
Tennessee and also in St. Louis. 

Joffx Lerrrr. 


ALABAMA 


Mosite, Axa., Oct. 15.—Local grain 
brokers report a slight improvement in 
market conditions this week, with a 
brighter outlook for the future. Prices 
stand today about where they were last 
Saturday. There has been a better move- 
ment of flour and mixed feeds to the in- 
terior, despite the fact that farmers as 
a rule have home grown grain sufficient 
to last from two to four months. The 
export movement dropped off, due to the 
fact that only one or two steamers de- 
parted for the countries buying flour 
and grain through Mobile. 

Travelling salesmen returning to Mo- 
bile at the end of the week report a bet- 


ter feeling generally, with dealers in the 
smaller towns anticipating an early up- 
ward trend. This is due largely to the 
revival in the lumber industry, which 
has resulted in several active mills in- 
creasing their output, and others, that 
have been idle for months, either begin- 
ning operations or making ready to 
do so. 

Quotations in the local market today: 
flour, top patents, $8.65; lower grades, 
down to around $6.75. Corn: No. 2 
white, bulk 70c, sacked 75c; yellow, 
sacked, 75c; mixed, sacked, 73c. Corn 
neal, 96-lb sacks, $1.70@1.80 per 100 
lbs, ranging to $2.10 in 12-lb sacks. Oats, 
50@53c bu; rust proof oats, for plant- 
ing, 70c. Mixed feed, $1.50@1.80 per 
100 lbs; bran, $1.10@1.15; shorts, $1.40 
@1.55. Hay, timothy, $26@28 ton; al- 
falfa, $29@30. 

NOTES 


Exports during the week: To Havana, 
Cardenas and Caibarien, per American 
steamer Munisla, 386 long tons wheat 
flour in 196-lb cotton sacks, 1,050 sacks 
mixed feed, 400 sacks bran, 600 sacks 
oats. To Belize, per Norwegian steamer 
Port Antonio, 31 long tons wheat flour in 
barrels, six sacks oats, nine sacks mixed 
feed. 

Exports of grain and grain products 
from Mobile for the first eight months 
of 1921: corn, 839,490 bus; wheat flour, 
339,345 bbls; millfeed, 1,068 long tons; 
oats, 101,238 bus. In addition, consider- 
able quantities of corn flour, malt, broom 
corn, hay, bread and other miscellaneous 
products passed through Mobile to for- 
eign countries. Cuba, the Windward 
Islands, and the United Kingdom were 


the principal buyers of these farm 
products. W. J. Botes. 
EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., Oct. 15.—With wheat 
selling at primary points at $1.15, there 
has come the usual slump in demand for 
flour from jobbers, and business at the 
Evansville mills has been only fair dur- 
ing the week. Demand has declined as 
usual during a falling market, and mill- 
ers are not surprised. A bullish feeling 
prevails, however, and a higher price for 
wheat is looked for soon, and with that 
condition prevailing, it is believed the 
market will look up again. 

Conditions in the South are improving 
gradually, and this market will soon be 
in condition to buy flour in bulk as in 
times past. The cotton price, of course, 
is the ruling factor, and with the market 
steady in its demand for this product, 
maintaining the price, the southern sec- 
tion of the country is beginning to re- 
sume its place as a business proposition 
that can be depended upon. As an in- 
dication of faith in the coming financial 
stability of the South, one of the largest 
plow factories in Evansville, employing 
several hundred men, has begun opera- 
tions after a shutdown of six months. 
This factory sells most of its output in 
the South. 
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There is practically no improvement of 
local wheat, though millers are offering 
within 5c bu of the primary market 
price. There is still considerable wheat 
in the granaries, but no estimate of the 
amount has been made. 

Best patent flour is quoted, f.o.b. 
Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, at $7@8 bbl, 
and straights at $6@6.50. 

The millfeed market has taken on sud- 
den life, and there is a heavy demand 
for bran, which is quoted at $18 ton in 
100-lb sacks, carload lots, f.o.b. Evans- 
ville; mixed feed, same basis, $20@22; 
shorts, $24@25. W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 


Norroik, Va., Oct. 15.—The local flour 
market this week has been unsettled. 
With the lower prices on the option mar- 
ket, buyers have expected much cheaper 
flour, but the mills in some cases have 
advanced prices, as they find themselves 
unable to get cash wheat at anywhere 
near the option figures. Buying is still 
restricted to limited quantities, and little 
booking for forward delivery has been 
noted during the week. 

Winter wheat top patents are quoted 
at $6.75@7, standard patents $6.40@6.50, 
clears $5.50@6; Kansas hard wheat pat- 
ents $7.70@8.25, bakers patents $7.40@ 
7.65; northwestern spring wheat flour 
lower at $7.70@7.95, with advertised 
brands held firm at $8.60@9. Dealers 
here have begun applying the new dif- 
ferentials authorized by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 

The demand for feed is still slow, and 
while dealers expect higher prices they 
do not seem inclined to lay in heavy 
stocks on speculative purchases. Bran 
is quoted at $21@22, flour middlings $30 
@32, standard middlings $23.50@24, and 
red dog $42@43. 


MONEY FOR MOVING CROPS 





A committee of four Norfolk bank 
presidents, delegated to go to Washing- 
ton in an effort to secure funds from 
the War Finance Corporation to handle 
the movement of crops in this territory, 
has reported favorably on the interview 
with government officials, and is prepar- 
ing to make formal application for sev- 
eral million dollars. ‘This move, it is 
thought here, will do more than any one 
other thing to hasten conditions back to 
normal in this section, which is dependent, 
largely, upon the prosperity of the agri- 
cultural industry. 

Better market conditions which have 
obtained during the last two months have 
put a much brighter complexion on the 
general business situation in this section, 
and flour and feed distributors in this 
city are now confident their outstanding 
accounts, long overdue from the farm- 
ing territory, will be liquidated. The 
last report of the Clearing House Asso- 


- ciation states that a very appreciable 


increase in business has been noted, and 

that the general trend is toward a 

steady revival in trade in most lines. 
JosepH A. Leste. 





Ruins of the Atlas Mills, Vincennes, Ind,, After the Fire of Oct. 10 
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Developing strength in the wheat mar- 
ket during the week resulted in a firmer 
tone being displayed in the milling situa- 
tion; although buying was not heavy, in- 
quiries were more numerous and mills 
did not have to sacrifice prices so much 
to make sales. 

By far the dullest feature of the mar- 
ket continues to be the export situation, 
which has shown very little life for the 
past several weeks. While the exchange 
rate is no doubt still a big factor in this 
business, yet the opinion of millers here 
is that general buying on the part of 
foreign countries is in a slump, basing 
this surmise largely on the fact that 
demand for export wheat is materially 
less than it was two or three months ago. 

Even though reports indicate an im- 
provement in domestic trade, buyers are 
still very cautious, and stocks are re- 
plenished only as demand _ necessitates. 
This is particularly true of bakers. This 
trade is displaying no interest in pur- 
chases other than for prompt delivery. 
Of the domestic trade, that in the South 
continues the most active. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the southern 
territory postponed making purchases 
longer than was true of the East or cen- 
tral states, and also because the recent 
strength in the cotton market has greatly 
increased the buying power of that ter- 
ritory. 

Mills located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory differ widely in their 
reports on the condition of trade in their 
home territory. The general tone of the 
reports, however, indicates a slight im- 
provement over last week. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted as 
follows: spring first patent, $7.50@8 per 
140 Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$7.25@7.40, first clear $5.50@6; hard 
winter short patent $6.85@7.25, straight 
$6.25@6.75, first clear $4.50@5; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.50@6.75, straight 
$5.85@6.10, first clear $4.50@5. 


MILLFEED 


Unexpected strength developed this 
week, and trade was more active than for 
some time. Buyers and sellers, however, 
have widely different ideas as to values. 
Dealers state that much more business 
could be obtained if mills were willing 
to sell at a slightly lower price. How- 
ever, the mills are inclined to stand firm, 
and quotations represent a material ad- 
vance over those of last week. Hard 
winter wheat bran is quoted at $14.50@ 
15, soft wheat bran at $15@15.50, and 
gray shorts at $21.50@22.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ....-cccccseeses 27,300 54 
Lest WEEK 2.0. ccwccccscecs 29,100 58 
BOOP BHO ocs.vce cviciostese 35,400 70 
Two years af0........++5+. 44,100 87 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This week .....c.cccscsees 35,800 46 
Last Week ......ceeceecees 47,400 61 
VO@r O80 .cciccccccvcccecs 27,240 35 
Two years ago ........+.+5 64,900 84 


SUES TO RECOVER FUNDS 


Attorney General Barrett, of Missouri, 
this week filed suit against James T 
Bradshaw, former state grain and ware- 
house commissioner, and his bondsmen, to 
recover $13,157.31 alleged to have been 
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illegally expended by Bradshaw during 
the last two years of his term. 

In reply to the allegations made in this 
suit, Bradshaw has issued a statement in 
which he declares that every dollar item- 
ized as having been wrongfully paid be- 





100-Ib sacks, as follows: corn meal $1.55 
@1.75, cream meal $1.70@1.80, grits and 
hominy $1.90@2.10. 

The launching of the Gulfport, the 
fourth selfpropelled barge to be placed 
in the government’s Mississippi-W arrior 
River service, took place in St. Louis 
this week. 

Recent reports that a grain embargo 
might be placed against the port of New 
Orleans have been emphatically denied 
by Carl Giessow, of the New Orleans 
joint traffic board. 

John F. Butler, trade commissioner of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, who has been abroad for the past 
three years, was in St. Louis this week 
conferring with export interests. 

The total liabilities of the Charleston 
(Mo.) Milling Co. are placed at $285,279, 
in a schedule filed with the referee in 


The Late Albert B. Young 


Mr. Young, sales manager of the Bemis Bro, Bag Co., St. Louis, for the past 20 years, 
died on Oct, 9 at the age of 62 


longed to the private inspection fund, 
and that none of it came from the state 
treasury. He said in the statement that 
the private inspection and weighing de- 
partment was of great value to the grain 
shippers and dealers of the state, and 
one for which no provision is made by 
the state. 
NOTES 


The McKenzie Milling Co., Taylorville, 
Ill., has increased its capital stock to 
$150,000. 

J. M. Brooks, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was on ’change 
this week. : 

Andrew Steinauer, of the Tell City 
(Ind.) Flouring Mills, was on ’change 
last Monday. 

Edgar M. Young, of the Young & 
Bishop Milling Co., Providence, Ky., 
called on the trade in St. Louis last Mon- 
day. 

James H. Compton, of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., who makes his headquarters in 
Wichita, Kansas, was in St. uis this 
week. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 


bankruptcy by E. Lindsey Brown, vice 
president of the milling concern. 

Rye products are quoted by St. Louis 
mills, basis 98-lb cottons, as follows: 
white patent flour $6.15@6.20, medium 
$5.70@5.90, straight . $5.40@5.50, pure 
dark $4.90@5; rye meal, $4.75@4.95. 

Missouri farmers during the past sea- 
son have received an average price of 
$1.06 bu for their wheat, 54c for their 
corn and 32c for their oats, according to 
the state co-operative crop reporting 
service. 

Frederick M. Brown, assistant general 
sag ef of the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, left Thursday night for 
New York and other eastern markets. 


He will be gone two weeks, calling on . 


the trade. 

Word has been received from Wash- 
ington. that work will begin at the earliest 
possible moment on the construction of 
a terminal at Vicksburg, Miss., to be 
used in connection with the operation of 
the federal barge line on the Mississippi 
River. 

J. B. Maling, representative of the spe- 
cial executive committee of the Grain 
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Dealers’ National Association, addressed 
the members of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange, Thursday afternoon, on the 
general work to be undertaken by the 
association. 

Figures recently compiled by the Mis- 
souri crop reporting service, through the 
efforts of E. A. Logan and Jewell Mayes, 
show the average price of wheat bran 
in the state to be $1.05 per 100 lbs. The 
range extended from 70c in one section 
to $1.50 in another. 

P. A. Glenn, chief inspector of the 
division of plant industry of the Illinois 
department of agriculture, secured a 
court decision this week against a farmer 
charged with violating a federal quar- 
antine regarding the planting of wheat 
in districts infested with the Australian 
take-all. 

To determine the cost of storage, han- 
dling, wharfage and other charges on 
export and import freight at South At- 
lantic and Gulf ports, a series of hear- 
ings has been completed by Examiner 
Keeler, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. New Orleans was one of the 
last ports visited. 


D. M. Gause, president of the Missouri 
Farmers’ Association, claims that the or- 
ganization has contracted for the pur- 
chase of 200,000 bbls flour, at an aggre- 
gate cost of more than $1,000,000. This 
is the largest contract, and the distribu- 
tion of this product is the biggest proj- 
ect, yet attempted by the association. 

The educational campaign of the rice 
growers to induce the American people 
to eat more rice has been effective, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the Rice 
Millers’ Association, to such an extent 
that practically two pounds more per 
capita have been consumed in the United 
States during the last year than ever 
before. 


Announcement is made of the inaugu- 
ration of two new ship lines from New 
Orleans. The East Asiatic Co., Copen- 
hagen, will start service about Nov. 15 
between Danzig and New Orleans. The 
Societe des Affreteurs Reunis, of France, 
will begin steamship service between New 
Orleans and French, Spanish and Italian 
ports on the Mediterranean within a few 
weeks, 





EFFECTS OF GARLICKY WHEAT 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 15.—Because 
the presence of garlic or wild onion in 
wheat decreases its market value ma- 
terially, a special study of the problem 
of marketing wheat so tainted has been 
made by the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates. The purpose of the 
study was to ascertain how such wheat 
is purchased from producers, as regards 
grades and price at the primary grain 
markets of Maryland, and the effect, if 
any, on the producer. 

The average garlic content of 47 sam- 
ples of Maryland wheat taken from wag- 
ons, elevators, bins, and mills was 40 
bulblets to a pound. Millers were unani- 
mous in saying that the presence of gar- 
lic greatly decreased the milling value 
for a number of reasons, such as the 
greater risks from spoilage, the extra 
cleaning and preparation required for 
milling, the lower flour yields, the great- 
er cost of manufacturing, and the lower 
market value of the resultant flour. 

None of the special cleaners for ab- 
stracting garlic is entirely satisfactory. 
Some of them remove too small a part 
of it, and some take too much wheat 
when securing the garlic. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





FARM MACHINERY COSTS CUT 

The International Harvester Co. has 
announced reductions ranging from 10 
to 20 per cent in practically all lines of 
farm implements. The cut is effective 
Oct. 1. 

This is the company’s second general 
reduction this year. In March and April 
prices of agricultural machines were cut 
10 to 15 per cent, and in July reductions 
were made on all types of tractors. 

“These prices were made after a care- 
ful study of market and labor condi- 
tions,” the harvester company’s an- 
nouncement of the latest cut says, “and 
represent our judgment of the lowest 
possible raw material and production 
cost that can, under the most favorable 
conditions, be forecast for the manufac- 
turing season of 1922.” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HUMBOLDT ON MEXICAN WHEAT 





Observations Concerning Grain, Made by the Eminent German Naturalist 
More Than a Century Ago 


Roaming along unfrequented byways 
of literature the other day, the writer 
encountered an entertaining little volume 
which sets forth a condensed narrative 
of Baron von Humboldt’s “journeys in 
the equinoctial regions of America,” 
“together with analyses of his more im- 
portant investigations.” (Harper’s Fam- 
ily Library, No. LIV, “Travels and Re- 
searches of von Humboldt.” By W. Mac- 
gillivray. 1833.) 

Particularly interesting passages, in 
which the author of the book translates 
and condenses the eminent naturalist’s 
account of his visit to Mexico about 1803, 
deal with the state of grain froving in 
“New Spain” at the time, reflections on 
the question as to when wheat was intro- 
duced on this continent, and an intima- 
tion that ere the year 1921 Mexico would 
be an important factor in the world’s 
wheat market. 

Speaking first of maize and then of 
cereal plants, we read: 

“The fecundity of the Mexican variety 
[of maize] is astonishing. Fertile lands 
usually afford a return of 300 or 400 
fold, and in the neighborhood of Val- 
ladolid a harvest is considered defective 
when it yields only 130 or 150... . 

“Of all the gramina cultivated by man, 
none is so unequal as this in its produce, 
as it varies in the same field, according 
to the season, from 40 to 200 or 300 for 
1. If the harvests are good, the agri- 
culturist makes his fortune more rapidly 
than with any other grain; but frightful 
dearths sometimes occur, when the na- 
tives are obliged to feed on unripe fruit, 
cactus berries, and roots... . 

“Numerous varieties of food are de- 
rived from this plant. The ear is eaten 
raw or boiled. The grain when beaten 
affords a nutritive bread called arepa, 
and the meal is employed in makin 
soups or gruels, which are mixed wit 
sugar, honey, and sometimes even pound- 
ed potatoes. Many kinds of drink are 
also prepared from it, some se ym | 
beer, others cider. [If “corn liquor” h 
been invented in 1803, it would seem that 
the baron did not encounter any of it in 
Mexico, else we should expect to be af- 
forded some scientific figures on the 
recoil force of a three finger glassful 
of the beverage. And, yet, the fact that 
he had a constitution that enabled him 
to live almost to his ninetieth birthday 
gives us cause to reflect that the distin- 
guished scientist may have mistaken a 
portion of corn whisky to be beer, cider, 
or some other innocuous beverage not 
worthy of closer analysis.] In the valley 
of Tolucca the stalks are squeezed 
tween cylinders, and from the fermented 
juice a spirituous liquor, called pulqueda 
mahis, is produced. 

“In favorable years Mexico yields a 
much larger quantity than is necessary 
for its own consumption; but as_ this 
grain affords less nutritive substance in 
proportion to its bulk than the corn of 
Europe, and as the roads are generally 
difficult, obstacles are presented to its 
transportation, which, however, will 
diminish when the country is more im- 
proved, 

“We come now to the cereal plants 
which have been conveyed from the old 
to the new continent. A Negro slave of 
Cortes found among the rice which 
served to maintain the Spanish te 
three or four particles of wheat, whic 
were sown, we may suppose, before the 
year 1500. A Teena lady, Maria 
(Escobar, carried a few grains to Lima, 
and their produce was distributed for 
three years among the new colonists, each 
receiving 20 or 30 seeds. At Quito the 
first European corn was sown near the 
convent of St. Francis by Father Jose 
Rixi, a native of Flanders, and the monks 
still show, as a precious relic, the earthen 
vessel in which the original wheat came 
from Europe. ‘Why, asks our author, 
‘have not men preserved everywhere the 
names of those who, in place of ravaging 
the earth, have enriched it with plants 
useful to the human race?’ 

“The temperate region appears most 
favorable to the cultivation of the cere- 
alia, or nutritive grasses known to the 
ancients, namely, wheat, spelt, barley, 


oats and rye. In the equinoctial part of 
Mexico they are nowhere grown in plains 
of which the elevation is under 2,625 
feet; and on the declivity of the Cordil- 
leras between Vera Cruz and Acapulco 
they commence at the height of 3,937. 
At Xalapa, wheat is raised solely for the 
straw; for there it never produces seed, 
although in Guatemala grain ripens at 
smaller elevations. 

“Were the soil of New Spain watered 
by more frequent showers [and may we, 
living in 1921, add “and by less blood”, 
it would be one of the most fertile por- 
tions of the globe... . 

“In lands carefully cultivated the 
produce is surprising, especially in those 
which are watered. In the most fertile 
part of the table-land between Queretaro 
and Leon, the wheat harvest is 35 and 
40 for 1; and several farms can even 
reckon on 50 or 60 for 1. At Cholulo the 
common return is from 30 to 40, but it 
frequently exceeds from 70 to 80 for 1. 
In the valley of Mexico maize yields 
200, and wheat 18 or 20. The mean prod- 
uce of the whole country may be stated 
at 20 or 25 for 1. M. Abad, a canon of 
the metropolitan church of Valladolid 
de Mechoacan, took at random from a 
field of wheat 40 plants, when he found 
that each seed had. produced 40, 60, and 
even 70 stalks. The number of grains 
which the ears contained frequently ex- 
ceeded 100 or 120, and the average 
amount appeared to be 90. Some even 
exhibited 160... . 

“The following shows the mean prod- 
uce of the cereal plants in different 
countries of both continents: In France, 
from 5 to 6 grains for 1; Hungary, 
Croatia, and Slavonia, from 8 to 10; La 
Plata, 12; northern Mexico, 17; equi- 
noctial Mexico, 24; the province of Pasto, 
in Santa Fe, 25; the plain of Caxamarca, 
in Peru, 18 to 20 grains. 

“The Mexican wheat is of the very 
best quality, and equals the finest An- 
dalusian. At Havana it enters into com- 
petition with that of the United States, 
which is considered inferior to it; and 
when greater facilities are afforded for 
exportation it will become of the great- 
est importance to Europe. In Mexico, 
grain can hardly be preserved longer 
than two or three years; but the causes 
of this decay have not been sufficiently 
investigated. 

“Rye and barley, which resist cold bet- 
ter than wheat, are cultivated on the 
highest regions, but only to a small ex- 
tent. Oats do not answer well in New 
Spain, and are very seldom seen in 
the mother country, where horses are 
fed on barley.” 

At another point in the book we find 
evidence of Baron von Humboldt’s con- 
stant interest in the history of wheat 
farming. Speaking in connection with 
the naturalist’s travels to the Canary 
Islands, Mr. Macgillivray says: 

Teneriffe “is surrounded by numerous 
windmills for corn [wheat]. Humboldt 
observes that the cereal grasses were 
known to the original inhabitants, and 
that parched barley flour and goats’ 
milk formed their principal meals. This 
food tends to show that they were con- 
nected with the nations of the old con- 
tinent, perhaps even with those of the 
Caucasian race, and not with the in- 
habitants of the New World, who, previ- 
ous to the arrival of the Europeans 
among them, had no knowledge of grain, 


milk, or cheese.” 
A. L. H. Srreet. 





GERMAN SHIPPING CAMPAIGN 


Strenuous Efforts Being Made to Regain 
South American Trade—17 Lines 
Operating in That Service 


Strenuous efforts were being made -by 
German ship companies to regain the 
South American trade carried before 
the World War, according to a United 
States government review of German 
shipping activities summarizing the situ- 
ation as it stood late in August. 

No less than 17 German lines were 
operating out of Hamburg to South 
American ports in August, and the re- 





view asserted that the German ships 
were the only ones running to South 
America that were on a paying basis, 
with the possible exception of Dutch 
companies. 

German exports to South America 
were estimated as about twice the 
amount carried from Germany to North 
American points, cement forming an im- 
portant part of the German export busi- 
ness, especially with Brazil and Argen- 
tina. 

The Harriman-Hamburg American 
agreement was reported as_ working 
smoothly. One enterprise of the Ger- 
man company in which the Harriman 
interests have not shared, however, is 
the Hamburg-Russian Navigation Co., to 
operate between Soviet Russian harbors 
and Germany. The Soviet government 
and the Hamburg-American Co. were 
said to be equal owners in the concern 
which, while not expected to prove an 
immediate paying venture, was looked 
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upon by the Germans, it was stated, as 
a basis for future development. 

As to the general German shipbuild- 
ing programme the agreement of the 
government to pay the lines one third of 
the gold value of the pre-war fleet as a 
war indemnity was said to have resulted 
in the 1920-21 allotments of the five-year 
payments having been exhausted on new 
construction, forcing a slowing down. 
All German companies were building, 
however, it was said, although German 
yards are not working at capacity. 

Numerous American and British owned 
craft are under repair in German yards, 
where the cost is estimated at 30 per 
cent less than in New York. Thirty-five 
foreign ships were reported under re- 
pair in Hamburg yards during August. 





The first cargo of bananas from Hon- 
duras, and one of the few fruit ship- 
ments ever made from Central America 
to Europe, went to Bristol, Eng. 








United States—Wheat Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, with countries of destination, in the 
calendar years 1918, 1919 and 1920 and the fiscal years 1911-12 to 1917-18, as officially 
reported by the Department of Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 





To— 1920 1919 1918 -18 -17 -16 -15 -14 -13 -12 
APBOMtIMa ..ccccesccccee 5 1 “ oe ee ee oe ee es ee 
Austria and Hungary.... 1,156 263 16 13 6 
Azores and Madeira Islds 4 1 oe oe ee es ee oe ee oe 
Barbados ....ccccccsess 29 27 9 12 23 27 31 33 59 44 
Belgian Kongo ........- 6 4 1 oe ee oe ee ee oe ° 
WOOIMIUME ccccccccccscccce 885 867 1,234 524 os 98 724 13 21 5 
BIOPERUGR 2c cccccccccsecs 1 1 5 8 10 7 13 4 3 2 
BOUVER: sc ccececcccccveces 37 16 ee 8 27 20 ee 7 4 
BEE ce ccccccceccteseces 623 280 1 101 301 734 707 748 583 625 
British East Africa ..... 2 ee oe oe ee oe ee 
British Guiana ......... 22 22 6 19 33 31 41 55 108 120 
British Honduras ....... 30 24 20 22 24 34 26 31 26 29 
British South Africa .... 45 ee oe oe 10 23 45 5 15 9 
Br. Straits Settlements.. 1 oe se ee 1 oe 11 o« 3 1 
British West Africa .... 73 74 17 24 60 50 60 92 72 49 
British West Indies*.... 71 46 47 60 87 85 86 123 116 117 
CE. 60 44.40 065 Kec Ve 000 25 7 61 83 77 50 110 123 99 100 
Canary Islands ........-. 27 ee oe ee 2 24 19 6 es 
GED wee ceeeecosececees 3 2 79 493 254 152 29 35 
CU a ceevccsccccvadeve 16 4 ee 9 10 13 136 128 741 
CORSTAMED ccccccccccevers 45 26 ee 2 22 34 20 22 26 25 
COMER TRICK. 2c ccccscsvese 61 62 1 19 6 60 32 40 63 71 
GD a ceesccnccccccccess 1,390, 1,409 542 679 1,016 1,124 924 892 908 842 
Czecho-Slovakia ........ 115 - ee oe ee ae 7s oe 
DOMMRATE ccc cccccvcccecs 38 141 43 20 168 286 487 288 244 255 
Dominican Republic .... 130 92 8 26 106 85 76 69 81 67 
Dutch East Indies ...... 45 es ee $e ee a es e* ae 
Duteh GUIame ...ccscsee 29 20 eo 6 21 28 36 39 46 
Dutch West Indies ...... 26 16 2 8 17 23 20 16 23 26 
BeCCREO? .cccsvcvescccces 77 45 ° 14 56 58 76 72 72 68 
TIE cc ccccevecsecceves 1,047 1 81 20 1 35 35 56 60 30 
PUNE ~ cccccccecveveses 369 42 oe o* os ae 35 429 406 176 
BORMGS. once cescvceses 274 4,718 5,015 4,845 1,429 2,886 2,149 13 
Promch AlPiohW ...ccecsee 236 25 4 5 1 1 4 2 4 5 
French Guiana ...... ae 22 20 10 15 26 30 25 16 18 14 
French Oceania ........ 3 es 1 3 19 23 19 25 24 23 
French West Indies ..... 132 81 33 65 129 130 103 95 92 83 
German Africa ......... Tr 2 oe ee ee o* 6 5 4 
GOPTNGRT cecepecedeccces 1,078 42 ee oT 8 176 170 130 
GHOGIAP cc ccevccvccsese 52 1,213 225 257 7 152 77 17 13 26 
GHOOOE ccccccedcsseveces 252 136 49 47 388 453 359 2 2 
re 88 105 6 107 98 132 113 112 121 102 
BERENS Ke bicececevecteese 361 268 ax 10 127 221 112 208 288 325 
BEOMGUFAS cccccacccciccce 53 48 6 14 43 58 77 6 52 46 
Hongkong .......+.++++: 193 11 1 61 356 626 1,141 1,301 1,491 
Iceland and Faroe Islds. 29 33 34 23 30 18 13 ee 
Italian Africa .......... 6 ee ee es ee 90 ee ee es ee 
BE “asc cceccdccceseséve 1,410 3,007 2,929 3,385 987 1,074 111 19 11 4 
SOMBICR wvevcccccveccess 201 104 46 91 202 193 187 197 251 170 
PS! EAP e TT 107 3 oe 4 54 68 793 879 716 
TUBOBIAVIR .occcccccsvece 1 39 oe 
HEGMOTUN 2iccccccccccces 3 2 ee 
Kwangtung ....... seeees 1 a s oe, 
EADOTER cccccccsvcecccces 2 1 1 1 1 
Malta, Gozo, etc. ....... 40 oe 83 5 17 10 8 
MeXICO ..cueeeeeeesecees 243 502 66 368 930 728 198 47 26 23 
MOPOCCO occccccccccccece 83 ee es ee oe ee ss 
Netherlands .........+4. 73 1,082 105 69 591 219 1,725 958 860 675 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

PROSE cc ccccccvccces 2 12 1 21 55 71 104 96 81 37 
New Zealand ........... oe ee es oe _ 7 32 a os oe 
PHICRTAMUR cee ccccccccece 61 44 5 15 49 60 63 67 83 56 
NOPWAY .cccccccccsccece 161 46 192 ° 214 715 912 967 301 266 176 
PRMBEEE. 6c csvewcevcecese 101 103 21 59 188 132 130 148 143 129 

| EEEERETELERETETE RES 85 8 54 181 98 49 118 94 89 
Philippine Islands ...... 143 55 ‘ 76 385 303 237 371 309 
Poland and Danzig ..... 2,250 _ ue — o% 
PEE - nc suaes eee he'see 2 56 130 89 4 5 2 2 2 3 
Portuguese Africa ...... 13 13 6 13 16 7 10 8 8 
Roumania .........-++65 ee 1 oe os ee oe 
Russia in Asia .........++ 175 7 6 2 
Russia in Europe ....... 211 168 35 18 es 23 1 74 52 13 
Sabvador eee 65 63 2 15 67 78 65 83 94 89 
Spain 151 80 1 78 5 40 23 3 1 2 
Sweden ... oes 141 32 oe ee 21 95 114 63 51 16 
Switzerland ........0+6% 12 204 578 182 es ee 1 ee ee ee 
Trinidad and Tobago ... 53 44 10 31 58 65 58 73 136 152 
Turkey in Asia ........+. 163 es oe ve ee ee - o. oe ee 
Turkey in Europe ....... 417 6 ~ 20 2 3 
United Kingdom— 

England .........+++ 2,230 8,944 8,719 8,681 1,799 1,817 2,746 1,367 1,269 1,449 

Scotland ........665- 842 1,331 1,210 1,297 1,053 1,120 1,070 1,132 927 981 

Trelamd ..cccccccccee 363 165 85 76 162 206 338 311 232 243 
Venezuela .....sssesvees 166 125 1 24 146 171 154 158 209 175 
Virgin Islands ......... 27 20 23 24 19 18 21 21 24 24 

Totals .ccceessesecee 19,854 26,450 21,707 21,879 11,942 15,520 16,182 11,821 11,395 11,006 


*Not elsewhere specified, 
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The wheat market’s strong upward 
tendency, accompanied by the millers’ 
ability to sell good quantities of flour 
in markets other than this, has created a 
much better feeling in New York. How- 
ever, baseball and a Jewish holiday did 
a good deal toward deadening what 
might otherwise have been a quite lively 
situation. There has been some buying 
by the small jobbers and bakers, though 
the larger portion of the business was 
done by one large baking concern. 

It is reported by competent authority 
that one of the large baking firms pur- 
chased in the nelshbeehanl of 60,000 to 
75,000 bbls flour this week. This busi- 
ness went entirely to the Southwest, one 
mill at Salina getting the bulk of it. 
The price at which this deal was made 
was at least 50c below market levels for 
southwestern flours, and about $1 below 
the present low levels for spring wheat 
flours. 

The export situation, for both wheat 
and flour, seems to be practically in the 
hands of Canada. The sale of Canadian 
wheat has been much heavier than flour, 
still there have been good quantities of 
flour going through here in bond for ex- 
port at prices a shade under the Ameri- 
can market. About the only inquiry for 
American flours from foreign markets 
was for spring clears and soft winter 
straights, but buyers’ ideas of prices 
were so low that little if any business 
was worked. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $7.50@8.10; standard patent, $7.25@ 
7.75; first clear, $5.25@6.25; soft winter 
straight, $5.70@5.90; hard winter 
straight, $6.75@7.25; clear, $5@5.75; rye, 
$5.70@6.25,—all in jute. 


MUNICIPAL MILLING 


One of New York’s brightest and best 
municipal court justices, in a_ recent 
speech, advocated the municipal milling 
of flour and baking of bread, in order 
that the price to the poor might be re- 
duced. Just how this is to be brought 
about he carefully neglected to state. 

The airy theorist, whenever he is with- 
out anything else to think about, usually 
picks upon either the price of flour or 
the price of bread, and insists upon re- 
ductions regardless of whether or not a 
reduction is justified, entirely ignoring 
the fact that “man does not live by bread 
alone.” 

This proposed plan of municipal mill- 
ing has undoubtedly suggested itself as a 
result of the proposer’s visit to some of 
our well-known hotels and restaurants, 
where he has found policemen roosting 
comfortably in order to detect any in- 
fraction of that popular measure known 
as the “Volstead act,” while the lack of 
these policemen on regular street patrol 
is furnishing golden opportunity for the 
hold-up man and other law breakers. 

If policemen in restaurants, why not 
in flour mills? Hence no labor cost for 
milling (provided, of course, they could 
be induced to work). With the mill 
operated by the wind power of the many 
who lustily advocate reduction in prices 
of all commodities except those they sell, 
and the flour and bread delivered in 
Mayor Hylan’s city-owned busses, the 
— of supplying cheaper flour and 

read seems quite simple. 

If one gauges the possibility of results 
by the past record of other municipal 
activities, however, the price of both flour 
and bread municipally furnished might 
well be expected to increase rather than 
decrease, and the policemen of New York 
who might be engaged in the laudable 





process of furnishing the M oral with 
cheaper food would be justified in classi- 
lar 3 themselves with those made famous 
ilbert and Sullivan in the “Pirates 
of Penzance.” 
NOTES 

Walter A. Thomas, president Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
called at this office this week. 

Robert I. Cohen, secretary and treas- 
urer Houston (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., was in New York for a few days this 
week, 

W. McDonald, of McKinnon & Mc- 
Donald, Glasgow, who has been in this 
country several weeks visiting flour mills, 
sailed for home this week. 

Fontana Brothers, Inc., has recently 
been organized by F. G. and A. G. Fon- 
tana. The former for something over 20 
years has represented the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co. in the metropolitan 
district. The firm will add flour to its 
other export commodities. 

As previously reported, F. O. Seaver, 
of the flour firm of Dawson & Seaver, 
has been selected by the American Relief 
Administration to assist in buying the 
flour supplies needed by this organiza- 
tion. Mr. Seaver, having served in a 
similar capacity with the Grain Corpora- 
tion, and having a wide knowledge of the 
flour business and a reputation for hon- 
esty, will bring to this work the character 
of service that both the organization 
with which he is connected and the flour 
trade need. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Measured 
by sales, this has been a light week. 
With wheat prices working lower for the 
first half and well into the second, there 
was the same old story of waiting for 
lower levels on flour. Most sales were 
limited to immediate needs. There was 
little inquiry except by jobbers and oth- 
ers who were under the necessity of buy- 
ing small lots to piece out until prices 
become more stable. Bakers are pur- 
suing their usual tactics of buying only 
for pressing defands. 

Under the conditions, it is unlikely 
that any of the mills have sold their out- 
put. However, some had a moderate 
accumulation of futures to tide them 
over the slump. Then, too, with none of 
the mills carrying much flour in reserve 
to fill spot orders, considerable of the 
slack could be absorbed by laying by a 
few hundred barrels to catch the turn 
in the market. 

With the market a little stronger late 
in the week, mills have generally ad- 
vanced prices on spring patents 15@25c 
bbl. While cash wheat may not have 
warranted the slight boost, there was 
some hope that the turn in prices would 
stimulate a little buying from those who 
were waiting for the market to touch 
bottom. 

Principal quotations on spring wheat 
flours: top patents, $8.75@8.90 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $9.10; 
bakers patent, $8.40, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; straights, $8.70, cotton 98's, 
mostly local;-first clears, $6.50@7.40, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.75@ 
7; low grade, $4.50@4.75, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

There have been some fair-sized sales 
of soft wheat flours this week, though 
the volume of business was restricted by 
difficulty in — shipping orders on 
earlier sales. ith the market easing, 
the trade has Pa off in the hope of 
a recovery. Farmers are still reluctant 
to sell wheat at the market price. Mill- 
ers ought to be able to buy at $1 bu, 
but 15@20c above that is nearer the real 
price. Some of the small country mills 
which have taken a chance and sold flour 
are now unable to cover sales with the 


wheat. Winter wheat straights, estab- 
lished brands, are unchan at $6.45@ 
6.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6.75@7. 

Rye flour trade has slowed down. In- 
quiry was light this week, and sales 
lighter. Mills here have about caught up 
with sales made earlier, and are now in 
shape to take on new business, immediate 
shipment. Best white brands are 50c 
lower, and are offered at $6.75 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Western brands 
slow, with prices barely maintained, and 
are offered as follows: light $7.50, me- 
dium $7, and dark $6.50, all cotton 98’s. 

There is sufficient demand to take all 
the feed offered. Some mills have cut 
bran prices 50c@$1, but in general the 
range is little changed. A good part of 
the shipments is in mixed cars, and two 
or three mills are sold slightly ahead. 
With the rather light output of flour, 
feed offerings are not heavy. Principal 
quotations: spring bran, $21.50@23.50 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $28; 
winter bran, $23@25, sacked, small lots; 
spring middlings, $25.50@29.50, sacked, 
including standard and flour grades, car 
lots, Boston; local, $29@30; winter mid- 
dlings are sold ahead, and nothing on 
offer: Rye feed is sold ahead. Western 
feed steady, and prices unchanged at $33 
ton for crushed oats and $29 for corn 
meal, both bulk, jobbing basis. Corn 
meal, table quality, lower at $1.35@1.40 
per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week .ccccccccccccecs 8,300 45 
LOst WOOK .ccccccccsccscce 7,100 38 


Of this week’s total, 6,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 600 


rye. 
T. W. Kwapp. 


PITTSBURGH 


Prrrssurcu, Pa., Oct. 15.—More life 
was manifest in the flour trade this week, 
and business was good. There was a 
freer demand, and prices were well 
maintained. It is rather difficult to 
gauge the market, owing to. difference 
in opinion as to the outlook for future 
business and prices. 

Most of the purchases were for spot 
delivery to bakers for immediate re- 
quirements. The larger bakers are still 
out of the market, and it is uncertain 
as to when they will come in. Stocks are 
low, but the urge of the flour men to 
the bakers to induce them to stock up 
has had little or no effect to date. Re- 
tailers are reported to be buying freely, 
and as the colder weather advances this 
trade will increase. The market for rye 
flour is stationary and demand inactive. 
Clears are in fair demand and prices are 
firm. 

Prices prevailing this week: spring 
wheat patent $7.25@8.50, and hard win- 
ter $6.75@7.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.75@5.25, 
bulk. Pure dark rye, $4.50@5; pure 
white rye, $6@6.50; pure medium rye, 
$4.75@5.50. Clears ranged $5.75@6.50, 
cotton 98's. 

Millfeed showed more activity this 
week, and prices were firmer. Demand 
was good, and offerings fair. Prices pre- 
vailing: standard middlings, $22.50@23; 
flour middlings, $29@30; red dog, $38.50 
@39.50; spring wheat bran, $22@22.50. 


MILLERS ATTACK LEGISLATION 


Preparations for a fight against what 
the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Associa- 
tion terms unfair legislation were made 
at a meeting of the executive committee 
at Harrisburg the past week, with H. C. 
W. Patterson, the new president, presid- 
ing. The association will seek to have 
changes made in laws relative to “age” 
of flour and to secure a mixed feed law 
which will relieve the smaller miller from 
taxation on the same basis as the large 
establishment. A legislative committee 
will organize the campaign throughout 
the state. 

NOTES 


A. J. Oberg, sales manager of the 
Christian Mills, Minneapolis, was a re- 
cent business visitor to Pittsburgh. 

The general store of R. A. McCall, 
Trafford, Pa., was totally destroyed by 
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fire on Oct. 12, causing a loss of over 
$40,000. A large quantity of flour was 
destroyed. 


Charles T. Faris, formerly with George 
E. Rogers & Co., flour and grain mer- 
chants, is now associated with F. S. 
Grant & Co., Bessemer Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, dealers in flour, grain and feed. 


The Flour Club of Pittsburgh will hold 
a luncheon at Kramer’s restaurant on 
Oct. 28, from 12 to 2 p.m., in lieu of the 
usual monthly evening meeting. D. T. 
Felix is president, oot H. C. Gilpin sec- 
retary. 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Raymond H. 
Reinhard, a baker at Northampton, Pa. 
One of the claims is that of the Mauser 
Milling Co. for $1,080. J. H. J. Rein- 
hard was named as receiver. 


The United States district court, on 
Nov. 21, will act on the petition of Al- 
bert H. Hammer, of Pittsburgh, asking 
for his discharge as a bankrupt. Mr. 
Hammer conducted a bakery and restau- 
rant in the East Liberty section of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Walter S. Wilkinson, formerly with the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. in West Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed assistant dis- 
trict sales agent of the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., with headquarters at 704 Ren- 
shaw Building, Pittsburgh. H. S. Lewis 
is district sales agent. 


Fire, supposed to have been caused by 
incendiaries, recently damaged the Com- 
mercial bakery, Uniontown, Pa., con- 
ducted by George Tweed and Samuel 
Hackney, causing a loss of about $1,500. 
Over 7,500 Ibs flour wére destroyed by 
water. The bakery was able to continue 
in operation. 


A meeting of creditors of the Central 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, bankrupt, will be 
held in the office of Watson B. Adair, 
referee in bankruptcy, on Oct. 24. The 
members of the firm are Mary Blum, 
Bella Singer, Sophie Feller and Louis 
Strauss. The schedules filed show liabili- 
ties of $3,370 and assets of $780. 

C. C. Larus. 


BUFFALO 

Burrao, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The demand 
for flour fell off sharply this week with 
mills that did a good business last week, 
but there were others that reported trade 
a little better for the finest spring pat- 
ents. On the whole, however, the situa- 
tion is disappointing. Prices were very 
unsettled, especially during the latter 
part of the week. Some mills, inclined 
to shade, did not let a reasonable bid 
get away. 

The export trade was extremely dull 
until today, when an order for patents 
was received which will keep one mill 
going on milling in bond for a few days 
longer than expected. The output shows 
a considerable falling off from last week, 
but it is thought there will be no de- 
crease: from present production, as the 
mills have a number of good-sized orders 
booked. 

Clears were neglected, and the little 
business was done mostly in second clears 
at a low price. First clears are in liberal 
supply, and the mills anxious to sell. 
Rye flour dull and weak. 

The local retail trade picked up con- 
siderably early this week, when prices 
were down about 50c lower, but since 
then the mills have been quoting previous 
prices, and the demand is reported light 
today. The retailer has no confidence in 
flour prices, and is not taking more than 
he can sell at the moment. The best 
family patent is quoted at $8.50 in cot- 
ton 98's. 

Kansas mill agents were doing a little 
business, mostly at lower prices than last 
week, but an advance of about lic was 
asked today, on the higher prices for 
cash wheat. Short patent was quoted at 
$7.25@7.75 and standard $6.75@7.25, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Canadian flour is offered here at $8.50 
for the best patent and $8.25 for bakers 
patent. 

Millfeeds continue dull and weak. The 
stuff is piling up in store, and everybody 
seems to be stocked here at the moment. 
The general opinion seems to be that 
there will be little doing before Jan. 1, 
although some old jobbers maintain that 
if the East concluded feed was cheap, 
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it would not take long to clean up the 

ccumulation. 
\ There are also prospects of the 
mills here running lighter, which will help 
some. The decline has only been 25@ 
50c from last week, but every attempt 
to sell is met with lower bids. The 
weather has been fine the past few days, 
with more of the same kind promised, 
and the country buyer is taking only an 
occasional car, as the farmer has an 
abundance of fodder, and coarse grains 
are easy. : 

Canadian millers have nothing to sell 
except standard middlings, for which $18 
is asked, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is fairly steady, 
with a good demand. Hominy feed dull 
and lower, with offerings liberal. Gluten 
feed unsettled and dull for shipment, 
while spot would bring quotations. Cot- 
tonseed meal firm for spot and early 
shipment. Oil meal lower, and nothing 
doing except for export. Distillers’ 
grains are offered at for pure, 30 
per cent, and brewers’ at $28@29, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. Milo scarce and strong 
for sound in good condition. 

Buckwheat unsettled, sales being made 
at $1.60@1.75, track, Buffalo, with a 
good demand at about $1.70. 

Buckwheat flour is arriving, and sell- 
ing at $7 bbl, compared with $10.50 last 
year. Weather is a little unseasonable 
at present, but the low prices this year 
will no doubt create a better demand. 

Rolled oats fairly active and firm, with 
the mills running full time. Reground 
oat hulls in plentiful supply and dull. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ....ccccseecece 128,550 77 
Last Week ...cscccccccece 157,845 95 
YOO? QBO ccccecvecccsccce 139,430 84 
Two years ABO .....ceeeee 158,470 95 
Three years ABO ......e06 133,500 80 


; NOTES 

The steamer Hazard is in port with 
315,000 bus corn to be held for winter 
storage, the first cargo of the season. 

Heavy frosts following a chilly three 
days of rain occurred in this part of 
the state early this week, but the weather 
is now fine. 

A spectacular blaze resulted when fric- 
tion sparks from a belt tightener set fire 
to dust in the tower of the Great Eastern 
elevator yesterday morning. The dam- 
age is estimated at $5,000. 

Stocks of wheat here are 5,700,000 bus, 
compared with 1,820,000 a year ago. 
There are over 7,000,000 bus oats and 
3,000,000 bus corn held here, compared 
with 2,000,000 bus last year. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 6,100,000 bus, of which 4,400,- 
000 were wheat, 2,860,000 from Canadian 
ports. Last year the receipts were about 
the same, but nothing from Canada. 

E. Banasser. 





BALTIMORE 


Bartrmore, Mp., Oct. 15.—Flour was 
firm all the week, and especially so to- 
ward the close, when many mills were 
asking as much as 50c over their limits of 
last Saturday. Exporters, in instances, 
showed more interest in offerings, if, in- 
deed, they did not do some buying on 
the quiet, but the domestic trade, gen- 
erally speaking, was well stocked and 
preferred to look on. 

There were exceptions to the forego- 
ing in the way of freak ee or 
example, soft winter short patent brought 
up to $7 cotton in a single case, while 
other good brands were obtainable for 
less, and two round lots of a so-called 
hard winter short patent were reported 
sold early in the week at $6.50 bulk and 
$6.75 cotton, when most competitors were 
demanding considerably more money, 
based on the further advance in cash 
wheat premiums. However, it is only 
fair to say that the mill, after making 
the sale, and not before, got in line with 
competitors by raising limits 60c bbl. 
One exporter, contrary to the others, said 
he had overbought himself and was try- 
ing to unload. 

Springs were firmer but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.75@8; 
standard patents, $7.25@7.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 10@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. A 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


few car lots were worked at quotations, 
but most buyers, while glad to see the 
market turn for the better, were well 
stocked with hard winters at a higher 
level and refused to run any risk of add- 
ing to their troubles. Nothing was heard 
of Canadian flour this week. 

Hard winters were stronger but slow, 
short patents at the close ranging $7.25 
@7.50; straights, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 10@1i5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Bar- 
ring the sales made early and referred 
to above, trading was light, as buyers 
were not disposed to pay any advance 
until they could unload their present 
holdings at a profit. This was the atti- 
tude, regardless of the fact that hard 
winters are working closer to springs. 

Soft winters were upward but inac- 
tive, short patents closing nominally at 
$6.50@6.75; near-by straights, $5.50@5.75, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 
10@l5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk. Patent in a single case brought 
$7, cotton, which was exceptional, as 
excellent stock from both tributary and 
western points was available at quota- 
tions. Still, owing to the weevil and fly 
in this section, it would not be surpris- 
ing to see the westerm product go to a 
greater premium than it is now. Near- 
by straights sold as low as $5.25 bulk 
and as high as $5.70 cotton, with the 
trading moderate and done mostly for 
export. Weevily and fly-cut stuff is ac- 
cumulating, but is hard to sell at any 
price. 

City mills ran lightly, and reported 
trade quiet in every direction. They 
made no change in their prices of either 
flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 31,140 
bbls; destined for export, 11,248. 


NOTES 

There were no flour exports from here 
this week, and only 229,747 bus grain— 
221,176 wheat and 8,571 rye. 

Thomas C. Bowling, vice president and 
manager Jefferson Milling Co., Charles 
Town, W. Va., was on ’change here this 
week, 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
26, 1920, to Oct. 15, 1921, 438,106 bus; 
year ago, 367,765. Range of prices this 
week, 50@55c; last year, $1.15@1.21. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Oct. 15, 1,101,815 bus; same 
period last year, 1,225,979. Range of 
prices this week, 95c@$1.12%,; last year, 
$1.60@2.28. 

William H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the Pa- 
tapsco Mills, who has been ill for about 
a month, and who was moved this week 
to a local hospital for examination and 
observation, is improving. 

George E. Simmonds, local representa- 
tive of the Christian Mills, Minneapolis, 
and the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, and John H. Gildea, III, marine 
insurance, have — for membership 
in the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

Wheat in this part of the country con- 
tains so much weevil and fly that it is 
now doubtful if it will overtake the 
western grain in price on the present 
crop. In fact, the difference between 


the two wheats today was 6c, against 5c 


last week. 

Ballard J. Galloway, formerly of Gal- 
loway & Galloway, flour jobbers, Balti- 
more, and a brother of Acquilla C. Gal- 
loway, with White & Co., and of Clar- 
ence E. Galloway, with Trueheart & 
Russell, both flour firms of this city, died 
on Oct. 8 at Wichita, Kansas, aged 66 
years. 

The will of the late Duane H. Rice, 
banker, baker and mill agent of this 
city, whose death was noted in the last 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, has 
been probated and disposes of an estate 
estimated at $500,000. Mr. Rice’s nephew, 
Duane R. Rice, vice president City Bak- 
ing Co., his son-in-law, J. Lindsay Clark, 
and the Baltimore Safe Deposit & Trust 
Co., are named as trustees and executors. 


Maryland millers on ’change this week 
were Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, Westminster; A. R. Selby, 
secretary and manager Liberty Milling 
Co., Germantown; H. A. Kline, president 
Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., Mount 
Airy; George A. Arnold, president and 
manager Reindollar Co., Taneytown; 
William N. Krout, White Hall, and John 


V. Nicodemus, secretary and manager 
Glade Valley Milling Co., Walkersville. 


William P. Schmidt,’ manager of the 
Schmidt daylight bakery of the City 
Baking Co., was found asphyxiated early 
Wednesday morning in his office. He was 
found lying on the floor, with the win- 
dows and door closed, and gas flowing 
from three jets of a small range. After 
a thorough investigation the coroner pro- 
nounced it a case of accidental death. 
Mr. Schmidt was a brother of Charles 
Schmidt, president of the City Baking 
Co., and was only 34 years of age. 

The Foreign Trade Club, at a meeting 
and luncheon held last Monday at the 
Hotel Emerson, elected P. E. McIntyre 
as president to fill the unexpired term 
of W. H. Claire, resigned. F. J. Haley 
was nominated for vice president, and 
will doubtless be elected at the next ses- 
sion of the club. Austin McLanahan, 
president of the Export and Import 
Board of Trade, gave a summary of the 

roceedings of the International Cham- 
ee of Commerce which met in London 
last summer and to which he was a dele- 
gate. 

Cuar.es H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—Canadian 
flours are a feature in the local market. 
No large sales have been made, but the 
competition of these flours here has had 
an unsettling effect. Short patents are 
offered freely, duty paid, and laid down 
in this market, at $8.25 bbl, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, with reports of even lower prices 
quoted in a quiet way. Canadian millers 
evidently have access to low-priced wheat 
in the Winnipeg market, and are work- 
ing hard to unload their product in this 
and other New England markets. 

The quality of the flour offered is 
stated to be first class, and to compare 
favorably with the home product, and 
should the prices for domestic spring 
patents remain as at present, handlers 
of Canadian flours in this market look 
for a material increase in demand. The 
price quoted above was for either prompt 
delivery or up to Jan. 1. 

The decline in prices of domestic flours 
this week was not enough to interest 
the local buying trade to any extent. 
When sales were made, delivery was 
either for prompt shipment or within 
60 to 90 days, mostly for 30-day ship- 
ment, or just long enough ahead to cover 
the needs of buyers. 

A few buyers are disposed to be bull- 
ish, but the majority are of the opinion 
that the market is due to go much lower, 
and are acting accordingly. They are 
sustained in this attitude by the fact that 
in many instances where spring wheat 
millers are openly quoting at a certain 
price, they are quietly offering at 25@50c 
bbl under open quotations, when bids 
are made for a reasonable amount of 
flour. This is especially true of some of 
the big Minneapolis mills. 

One feature of the local situation is 
the exceptionally good time in making 
delivery from the mills. Some recent 
shipments have come from mills in the 
Northwest in about two weeks, which is 
said to equal the best that was being 
done before the war. The result is that, 
despite predictions of a hard winter, the 
big distributors and users of flour in 
New England are paying very little at- 
tention to the possibilities of slow de- 
liveries in the future. 

Both bakers and large jobbers are said 
to have bought considerable flour last 
month, much of which is still to come 
forward. Small buyers, however, are not 
similarly situated, and in about every in- 
stance call for immediate shipment. 

The range of spring patents at the 
close of the week is $7.50@8.65 bbl, in 
sacks, the outside quotation being for 
Minneapolis brands. Special short pat- 
ents range $8.90@9.25. Hard winter 
wheat patents are quoted at $6.75@8.75, 
soft winter patents at $6.75@7.85, soft 
winter straights at $6.25@6.85 and clears 
at $5.50@6.25, all in sacks. 


NOTES 

Corn meal and oatmeal are quiet, with 
the market lower and some presure to 
sell. 

Rye flours continue slow of sale, with 
the market lower. White patents are 
held at $5.75@6 bbl, in sacks, with extra 
brands at $6.25. 
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The Babcock Cream Doughnut Co., 
Boston, has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital. Chipman E. Babcock is 
president of the company. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puiapetpuia, Pa., Oct. 15.—The flour 
market developed a better tone durin 
the past week as a result of the Baw | 
movement of wheat. Bakers, however, 
are + well supplied for current 
needs, and are buying sparingly and only 
when they can ‘ome up bargains. Prices 
are generally about 25c bbl higher than 
a week ago, the strength being most pro- 
nounced on spring patents. 

7 * 

C. P. Rommel, formerly in business 
here on his own account, has entered into 
a partnership with A. S. Butts, of the 
National Flour Co., with offices in the 
Bourse, and the business will be con- 
ducted under the name of the National 
Flour Co. 

Samuet S, Daniets. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Oct. 15.—Although 
prices have advanced in the last two 
days, there has been little or no improve- 
ment in business over last week. Demand 
is still light. Inquiries for deferred 
shipment have been frequent, but buy- 
ers are not inclined to meet millers’ 
figures. 

Export business is still very slow, and 
the majority are of the opinion that it 
will be some time before a change for 
the better will occur. A few in the busi- 
ness cling to the belief that the market 
has run its course, and that advances 
will gradually follow. Others are very 
skeptical. 

Prices quoted to dealers here by mills, 
basis cotton 98’s: Kansas, 95 per cent 
patent $6.60@6.80, higher patents $7@ 
7.10, top patents $7.90@8; Oklahoma 95 
per cent, $6.50@6.55; spring wheat, 95 
per cent $7.30@7.50, short patents $7.80 
@8; soft winter wheat, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.65@6.85, short patents $7.30@7.60; 
hard wheat clears, $5.40@6.30. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 70c bu, No. 2 
white 70c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 50c; 
No. 3 white, new, 46c; wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, 95c. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; 
corn meal, $1.75@1.85; corn flour, $2. 

Grain inspected since Oct. 1: wheat, 
export, 1,085 cars; corn, export 346, 
local 65; oats, export 16, local 35; rye, 
export, 45; barley, export 38, local 4. 
Inspected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
79,500 bus; barley, 50,427. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 4,018,000 
bus; corn, 344,000; oats, 18,000; barley, 
156,000. 





Georce L. Ferry. 





ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS 

The balance sheet and profit and loss 
account of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., shows a profit, in the year 
ending Aug. 31, 1921, of $147,801.70. 
The balance carried over from the pre- 
vious year was $397,829.29. Disburse- 
ments in dividends and bonuses were 
$136,250, taxes were $14,641.65, and in- 
terest on bonds $12,460, leaving this 
year’s balance at $382,279.34. The capi- 
talization is $1,775,000, $1,200,000 in com- 
mon stock and $575,000 in preferred. 

The bonded indebtedness of $300,000 
has been reduced under the sinking fund 
to $201,000, and purchases held by the 
company have further reduced it to 
$152,500. Accrued interest brings this 
item to $154,040. Accounts payable, 
sundry credits, loans and unclaimed divi- 
dends total $418,184.70. Total liabilities 
are set at $2,729,504.04, offset by assets 
in real estate, buildings, open accounts, 
equipment, material, investments, cash 
on hand, etc. 





INDIA RICE CROP 

Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 28.—Very satis- 
factory conditions are reported from In- 
dia in regard to the growing rice crop. 
In Burma just a normal crop is pre- 
dicted, but in other districts, such as 
Behar, Orissa and the Central Provinces, 
the crop is likely to be from 10 to 18 
per cent above normal. 

C. F. G, Rarxes, 
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NEW YORK STATE BAKERS 


Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of Master 
Bakers’ Association Held at Buffalo— 
Over 300 in Attendance 


Burrawo, N. Y., Oct. 18.—(Special 
Telegram) — The twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the New York State Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association is now in session 
here, with over 300 in attendance. It is 
one of the best conventions held by the 
association, with the business sessions 
given over to discussing conditions for 
the uplifting of the baking industry, in- 
stead of the Le gos listening to the read- 
ing of prepa apers. 

‘ihe " paataitly” aankeed loaf of 
bread was opposed by speakers, and 
state legislation urged. A uniform law 
is favored. A hot fight in the state legis- 
lature when it next convenes is promised 
by the employing bakers, who seek to 
push through laws that will help rather 
than hinder their -business. 

It was decided that the industry should 
initiate legislation of its own on sale 
of bread by weight, the opinion being 
that present laws have been drawn u 
too frequently by politicians. To 
end a bill has been drafted by Elwood 
M. Rakwolk, New York, counsel for 
the bakers. This was approved by the 
convention. 

A survey of the largest bakers at- 
tending the convention showed they have 
their own requirements covered for the 
next 60 days with hard winter flour, in 
jute, at $6.75, and in 98-lb cottons at 
$7.25, and bakers spring patent $8.25@ 
8.75, 98-lb cottons, New York points. 
Bakers in this territory are swinging over 
more to Kansas flour each year, with 
many using 75 per cent and a few of 
the Leann using flour made from No. 1 
and No. 2 dark red Turkey wheat ex- 
clusively. 

A prominent mill representative at- 
tending the convention reports the sale 
of 20,000 bbls hard winter wheat bakers 
patent at $6.75, jute, Buffalo. 

J. Harry Wooramce. 





“HEDGING” RULED NOT GAMBLING 

“Hedging” on grain is not gambling, 
in the opinion of the North Dakota su- 
preme court. In an action brought to 
recover on a promissory note in the sum 
of $4,000 the defense claimed no liability, 
on the ground that the note was given 
for losses sustained in a gambling trans- 
action, the buying and selling of grain 
options. The supreme court affirmed the 
lower court’s judgment for the plaintiff. 





MICHIGAN BAKERS MEET 
Katamazoo, Micu., Oct. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual convention of 
the Michigan Association of the Baking 
Industry is being held at the Park 
American Hotél, and continues tomor- 
row. A fair representation of bakers, 

supply and flour men is present. 
President S. D. Berdan, of Flint, in 
his address urged standard weight regu- 
lations and discussed advantages to be 
ained from attending conventions. Dr. 
fi. E. Barnard explained tentative defini- 
tions and standards proposed for bakery 
products to be brought before the stand- 
ards committee at Washington this week. 
A round table discussion on how to in- 
crease bread sales was an important 


feature. 
A. S. Purves. 





DRAKE MILL IN POLITICS 

The state-owned, state-operated flour 
mill at Drake, N. D., is being made a 
current political issue, according to 
newspaper comment of the past week. 
An attack on the management of the 
plant has been made by Joseph A. Kitch- 
en, independent candidate for state 
commissioner of agriculture and labor. 

“The Sentinel Butte farmers’ mill, of 
which I am president,” Mr. Kitchen is 
reported to have said, “has an output 
capacity three times as great as the 1920 
output of the Drake mill. Its cost was 
about one third the amount paid for the 
secondhand mill at Drake. With ca- 
pacity output of three times the 1920 
output of the Drake mill, it had an ex- 

nse item of only about $17,000. This 
fs in spite of the fact that the Sentinel 
Butte mill pays taxes, which the Drake 
mill does not. The expense, if it should 
correspond to the Drake mill expense, 
would be over $100,000. 





“When I see those of the Drake 
mill’s expense for 1990, $34,137.69, there 
seems to be no question that over $25,000 
of this expense was money that faded 
away—an example of mismanagement, 
incompetency or worse.” 

Mr. Kitchen declared there also was 
a deficit at the state-owned mill of $82,- 
756.40, while the farmers’ mill at Sen- 
tinel Butte “is running debt free, and 
has paid taxes and dividends.” 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL 
Metric 





Large Number of Petitions Urging 
System t—S 





Wasurnorton, D. C., Oct. 15.—Hearings 
on the Britten-Ladd bill to install metric 
weights and measures after a liberal 
transition period were begun on Tues- 
day before a subcommittee of the Senate 
committee on manufactures headed by 
Senator McNary, of Oregon. 

“Over 108,233 individual petitions 
from organizations, corporations and in- 
dividuals urging legislation to secure the 
advantages of the general use of metric 
weights and measures have been received 
at the White House and referred to the 
Department of Commerce,’ Senator 
Ladd, joint author of the pending bill, 
announced in a statement. “The success 
of the metric cause,” he ‘continued, 
“seems to have been brightened by the 
fact that 15,286 of these petitions were 
received from manufacturers and en- 
gineers. 

“Over 100 recognized national organi- 
zations have indorsed the international 
metric system for adoption in this coun- 
try. They include the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, National 
Refrigerator Manufacturers’ Association, 
National Sewing Machine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, American Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association, National 
Wholegale Grocers’ Association, National 
Congress of Mothers’ and Parent Teach- 
ers’ Associations, National Federation 
of Federal Employees, and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

“The state legislatures of Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Tennessee and North Dakota 
have recently petitioned Congress to en- 
act metric legislation. Utah some years 
ago took similar action. The General 
Electric Co., Otis Elevator Co., Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Crane Co., Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Estate Stove Works, 
and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. are 
among the overwhelming number of in- 
dustries that are strongly in favor of 
metric standardization. It is realized 
that the trade of the Pacific is to be in 
the future carried on upon the metric 
basis. Japan’s complete adoption of the 
metric units in 1921 has more than ever 
assured the position of the world stand- 
ards as the ultimate units for Pacific 
trade. 

“The -Honolulu Chamber of Commerce 
and the Manila Chamber of Commerce, 
which are in the best position to know 
the facts, have strongly urged Congress 
to hasten the advance to the world units. 
Virtually every American chamber of 
commerce outside of the United States 
has taken similar action, including our 
chambers in Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, 
Italy, Mexico, Spain, and Turkey. The 
board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States pro- 
nounced the subject as timely, and of 
national scope and importance. A spe- 
cial metric system committee of the 
chamber is now making ready to report 
the result of its investigations to the 
board. Among the many _ eminent 
Americans who are quoted as favoring 
the adoption of the metric system are 
A. D. Lasker, General Pershing, Ad- 
miral Benson, Otto H. Kahn, Samuel 
Vauclain, Thomas A. Edison, Elihu 
Root, W. G. McAdoo and Charles W. 
Eliot.” 

Senator Ladd states that it is becom- 
ing more generally believed that Ameri- 
ca will eventually adopt the metric sys- 
tem. He points out that the longer it is 
delayed # gga difficult will be the 
change. The North Dakota senator fur- 
ther states that if we were able to se- 
cure such startling results during the 
war by the use of one system of weights 
and measures, similar advant would 
accrue from universal standa tion in 
the time of peace, and that now that 
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over 37 nations have made the metric 
system the single system of weights and 
measures, it rests upon America to take 
this important step in world progress. 
JoHn Marrrnan. 





FIGHT AGAINST CORN BORER 

Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 15.—The 
fight to protect the corn belt against the 

vance of the European corn borer is 
now to be concentrated in Ohio, where, 
according to reports to the Department 
of Agriculture, infestations of the pest 
have n found along the entire south- 
ern shore of Lake Erie over a strip vary- 
ing from six to twelve miles in width 
and extending to within six miles of the 
Indiana border. It is at the western 
end of the lake that the borer also 
threatens a descent upon this country 
from Canada by crossing the Detroit 
River. The department is preparing to 
reduce its efforts against the pest in 
other places, and in co-operation with 
Canadian and Ohio authorities concen- 
trate them in Ohio. 

For some months the Canadian author- 
ities have been combating the pest on the 
northern shore of the lake, where it has 
gained a strong foothold, practically dev- 
astating entire corn fields in the vicin- 
ity of St. Thomas. A three days’ heavy 
wind at the period when the moths were 
flying is believed to haVe blown some of 
them across the lake into Ohio. 

Every possible effort, it is said, will 
be made to hold down the infestations 
on the Ohio and Pennsylvania side of the 
lake. Farmers will be urged to cut their 
cornstalks as close’ to the ground as 
‘ey as the insect makes its winter 

ome in the stalk. For this reason, too, 
fall plowing will be recommended. 


JoHN MarRINnANn. 





CROP REPORT CONFERENCE 

NasHvitte, Tenn., Oct. 15.—Southern 
agricultural statisticians and officials of 
the Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
mates of the United States Department 
of Agriculture met in Nashville, Wednes- 
day, to bring about greater co-ordination 
of work, and to increase the efficiency of 
crop reports and estimates. Officials 
emphasized that they should have more 
time for field work, being kept in the 
office too much at present. 

Bureau officials present included L. 
M. Estabrook, assistant chief; W.. A. 
Wheeler, specialist in markets; S. A. 
Jones and Z. R. Pettit, statisticians, and 
C. E. Gage, live stock reporting. Agents 
of all of the southern states were pres- 
ent. Similar meetings are to be held in 
other sections. 

Joun Lerrer. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Oct, 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore ..3,760 493 333 1,449 300 
Boston ..... 50 1 15 2 oes 
Buffalo ..... 3,489 2,976 6,860 954 149 
Chicago ....4,032 65,867 18,750 499 eee 
Afloat .... .. coe $4,080 eee eee 
Detroit ..... 18 36 172 21 eas 
St. Joseph ..1,149 228 239 5 8 
Duluth ..... 4,609 890 5,212 963 611 
BRORE cece ccs eee 546 a8 ese 
Galveston ...5,916 sien one 155 
Indianapolis. 666 166 410 11 
Kan, City..10,640 1,730 3,549 76 »-% 
Milwaukee... 323 1,406 1,410 4 122 
Minneapolis 3,629 329 20,538 496 1,269 
N. Orleans. .4,012 464 177 oes 158 
New. News.. ... eee 18 ese eee 
New York...1,618 50 1,014 28 322 
Omaha ..... 2,618 660 2,663 669 67 
Peoria ...... 221 99 945 Sn paren 
Philadelphia 2,445 141 223 241 2 
St. Louis ...2,942 318 858 70 4 
Toledo ..... 1,395 99 963 57 2 
Afloat . 103 00 YT eee coe 
Canals ...... 750 60 40 bee 165 
Lakes ...... 1,610 1,304 918 229 dés 
Totals ...55,895 17,317 69,883 5,929 3,884 
Last year. .32,133 10,829 31,476 3,593 3,660 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 992,000 bus; corn, 2,- 
431,000; oats, 2,361,000; rye, 681,000. De- 


crease—Barley, 172,000 bus. 





Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended Oct. 
15, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 
Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
37 éua 53 50 


Atlantic ....1,638 2 
Gulf ...-....1,818 259 10 vee 
Pacific ..... 1,482 eee a 704 
Totals ....4,933 496 10 757 50 
Prev. week. .3,533 376 11 929 278 
Totals July 1- 
Oct. 15...93,688 7,453 365 13,043 2,856 
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BRITISH FOOD IMPORTS 


Consumption Taken to Be Good Indication 
of General Trade Conditions—Wheat 
Takings Below Normal 


The trend of British trade in food- 
stuffs, writes an American consular of- 
ficial, is one of the best indications of 
general trade conditions in Europe. 

The takings of wheat for consumption, 
which were last year a little above pre- 
war average, are so far this year only 
about 80 per cent of normal. The item 
“all pee also shows in the first eight 
months of the year a decline from 88 
per cent last year to 78 this year. 

“Evidence from other countries,” states 
the consular report, “substantiates the 
general statement that Europe has noi 
returned to pre-war consumption of 

readstuffs. This is believed to be du 
in part to less use of imported grains 
and millfeeds for live stock feed, and the 
presen increased use of vegetables a: 

uman food. 

“Meat imports show a general in 
crease, the takings so far this year bein; 
22 per cent above the pre-war averag: 
for the eight month period. The in- 
creased cost of domestic meats has prob- 
ably influenced the import of meat prod- 
ucts. 

“Dairy products, which are in genera! 
influenced by the same conditions that 
control meat, show a marked increase i: 
condensed milk and cheese, and a larg« 
decline in the importation of eggs. 

“Fresh fruits (largely apples and cit 
rus fruits) show a marked increase over 
pre-war consumption, considering the 
relatively high price of fresh fruits 
Dried fruits also show a substantial in 
crease. 

“Fats and oils show for the first eight 
months a total increase of 56 per cent 
last year and 30 this year over the pre- 
war averages. About two thirds of this 
increase occurs in vegetable oils and on« 
third in other oil, while the two manu- 
factured products—margarine and Jard 
substitute—show a marked decrease. 
This is due to the increased home manu- 
facture in Great Britain. 

“On the whole, there is an apparent 
decrease in consumption of imported 
grains of about 20 per cent and an in- 
crease in consumption of meat products, 
fats and oils, dairy products, and fruits 
of 20 to 30 per cent.” 

Wheat imports, including the equiva- 
lent in flour, were 112,736,312 bus during 
the first eight months of 1921, compared 
with 152,910,770 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1920. 








INDIANA LAND BANK 

Inpranapous, Inp., Oct. 15.—Rural 
credit conditions throughout Indiana 
have been benefited by an announcement 
that a $1,000,000 syndicate has been 
formed to underwrite and sell that 
amount of bonds of the Fletcher Joint 
Stock Land Bank in Indianapolis, which 
is the largest of the three joint stock 
land banks. operating in this state. 

The bonds have been underwritten at 
a price that will net. par value to the 
issuing bank, and local students of the 
problem of farm finance point to this 
fact as an indication of the beginning 
of relief for agricultural communities, 
which have suffered for several months 
as a direct result of curtailment of credit 
by local banks. The apparent readiness 
of the money market now to absorb large 
offerings of this class of rural securities 
was pointed to by officials of the joint 
stock land bank here as an indication 
that the joint stock banks in the near 
future will be provided with funds to 
enable them to resume the making of 
long term, no commission, loans to grain 
growers. | 

Another sign that the money market 
gradually is Ticentng normal was pro- 
vided recently by the absence of any flur- 
ry in connection with quarterly income 
tax payments to the federal government. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 

The annual meeting of the Feed Con- 
trol Officials of the United States. will 
be held at the Raleigh Hotel, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 27-28. An executive 
session will be held Oct. 26. 

At this meeting it is expected that the 
quéstion of standards for millfeeds will 
be brought up and acted upon. 
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(Continued from page 263.) 
co-operative marketing pool. The ity 
Exchange recently was granted a $15,- 
000,000 allotment of ernment funds 
for marketing grain in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. following statement 
was issued by the Grain Growers: 

“The United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., is strictly adhering to its definitel 
announced policy of co-operating wit 
every existing co-operative marketing 
agency and every farm organization. It 
is therefore proceeding with the pro- 
gramme of signing up the standard form 
of five year growers’ contracts, with the 
three options of direct sale, consignment, 
and pooling. Any other contract, ar- 
rangement, or agreement that has been 
or may be offered is not a part of the 
plans of the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., and is not sanctioned or ap- 
proved by the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc.” 

FEED MEN AT DAIRY SHOW 


The National Dairy Show was held in 
the new cattle building on the Minnesota 
state fair grounds Oct. 8-15. A number 
of feed manufacturers had attractive 
booths exhibiting their various mixed 
feeds. The feed department of the 
Quaker Oats Co. had an exhibit on the 
main floor, and was represented by P. 
W. Guse, Elgin, Ill, R. E. Tyson, Madi- 
son, Wis., and Professor A. J. McLean, 
Chicago, live stock expert. 

The . International Sugar Feed Co., 
Minneapolis, had its exhibit on the bal- 
cony, with a full line of its various feeds. 
Those present were E. T. Chapman, su- 
perintendent, and Frank E. Hamilton. 
Other exhibits on the balcony were the 
American Linseed Co., St. Paul, which 
featured its five new mixed feeds, rep- 
resented by J. J. Schreiber, and the Mo- 
lasses Feeds Co., St. Paul, represented 
by J. G. DeBoynton. 

MINNEAPOLIS ELEVATOR FIRE 

Fire, which- broke out in the Union 
Terminal Elevator Co.’s_ elevator in 
southeast Minneapolis on Friday after- 
noon, caused damage to the extent of 
about $10,000 to the plant. The fire 
started in one of the legs of the eleva- 
tor, but was checked by the firemen be- 
fore any damage was done to the 1,000,- 
000 bus of grain stored there. Other 
elevators in that vicinity were not 
harmed. 

PILLSBURY COMPANY’S ANNUAL 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was held at the company’s 
offices here last week. A. C. Loring was 
re-elected president, Charles S. Pills- 
bury and John S. Pillsbury vice presi- 
dents, Alfred Pillsbury treasurer, and 
Clark Hempstead secretary and director. 


IOWA MILL SOLD 


The Updike Milling Co., of Omaha, has 
sold the old Phoenix mill at Davenport, 


lowa, which it took over about a year . 


ago, to the Freihofer Baking Co., of 
Philadelphia. This is the company that 
recently took over the big plant of the 
Schulze Baking Co., Chicago. The 
Phoenix mill has a capacity of about 500 
bbls a day. It is understood that the 
consideration was approximately $75,000. 

LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
epolis banks as follows: sight, $3.9114; 
three-day, $3.91; 60-day, $3.871,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 34. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, 
Minn. is overhauling and repairing its 
rill, ‘ 

Mill oats are in light demand and 
veak at 15@17c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 
epolis, 

Oscar Kunze, millwright for the Wash- 
'urn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, retired on 
* pension last week. 

James M. Quilty, sales manager of 
the St. Paul Milling Co., left Saturda 
cvening to visit the eastern flour markets. 

The -Anderson-Jurgenson” Macaroni 
©o., of Minneapolis, has changed its 
(orporate name to the Mill-Drake Maca- 
roni Co. 

_ This department had a call last week 
jrom’a man who wants to buy an 80- to 
150-bbl mill in Wisconsin or Minnesota. 
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" For a suitable property all cash can be 


paid. 
The Washburn B mill, Minneapolis, 
hich was damaged he fire two weeks 
ago, has been repaired and is again 
operation. ‘ 

Howard W. Files, sales department of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, returned this week from a four 
weeks’ trip through eastern markets. 

C. A. Ogden, for years connected with 
the Wells (Minn.) Flour Milling Co., is 
now sales manager in Illinois for the 
Commander Mill Co., of Minneapolis. 

The Equity Co-operative Exchange, 
St. Paul, today announced that it had 
leased 500,000-bu storage space in the 
Electric Steel elevator, Minneapolis, for 
handling grain consigned to its pool. 

W. G. Crocker, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and O. A. McCrea and M. A. 
Gray, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
will attend the annual meeting of the 
Feed Control Officials in Washington, 
D. C., next week. 

The Culbert Milling Co., of Minneap- 
olis, is in financial difficulties, and a re- 
ceiver has been appointed. The company 
operated a feed mill and elevator. Wil- 
liam E. Culbert, president of the com- 
pany, died a few months ago. 

W. L. Thompson, northern Iowa repre- 
sentative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
visited headquarters at New Ulm, Minn., 
Saturday and Sunday last. He was ac- 
companied by H. B. Perry, salesman for 
Roosevelt Bros., Ackley, Iowa. 

The Iowa State Board of Control re- 
cently awarded a contract for 6,200 bbls 
of flour to the Gooch Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Lincoln, Neb. The contract price 
was $6.20 bbl, delivered to state institu- 
tions, for a 95 per cent standard patent. 

Harry Freer, manager, George Niess, 
superintendent of production, and El- 
bert Myers, sales manager, of the Akron 
(Ohio) Baking Co., were Minneapolis 
visitors last week. They were investigat- 
ing some equipment in operation at the 
Regan Bros. bakery. 


H. L. Beecher, treasurer and general 
manager of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., and E. C. Veeck, su- 
perintendent for the company, called at 
the New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill, 
and visited Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn., Friday of last week. 


The State of North Dakota has been 
granted a stay of 10 days, by the su- 
preme court, in which to file additional 
evidence in its case against the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co., of Emden. The eleva- 
tor company appealed against the state 
grain laws, claiming they were unconsti- 
tutional. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports the sale of a Carter disc 
separator to each of the following: 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
Bloomer (Wis.) Milling Co; Trans- 
Mississippi Grain Co., Omaha, Neb; also 
two to the Keyes Barren Mills, Dart- 
ford, Eng. 

Based on the close today (Oct. 18), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.04 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.03; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.06, No. 1 northern $1.05; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.02, No. 1 northern $1.01; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 86c, No. 1 north- 


- ern 85c. 


W. D. Gregory and B. B. Sheffield, of 
Minneapolis, have purchased the Ex- 
change elevator, formerly operated by 
the H. Poehler Co. The elevator has a 


“capacity of 625,000 bus. The plans of 


the purchasers are not yet completed, 
but it is presumed that they will operate 
the elevator as a terminal house under 
the joint management of the Gregory- 
Jennison Co. and the Sheffield Elevator 








A party of Lehigh Valley Railroad of- 
ficials were in Minneapolis Monday, call- 
ing on shippers. They included J. A. 
Middleton, of New York, vice president, 
C. A. Blood, of .New York, traffic man- 
ager, and E. J. Henry, of Chicago, west- 
ern traffic manager. N. W. Pringle, gen- 
eral passenger agent of the company at 
New York, was also a member of the 
party. They are travelling in a private 


car, and left here Monday evening fo 
Kansas City. 
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In Chicago the regulation of traffic 
seems to have reached the lowest pos- 
sible ebb of human inefficiency both as 
meee enforcing a law equally appli- 
cable to motorists and pedestrians and 
in devising a more ingenious system than 
the uncertain indications of a bewildered 
policeman’s club. New York, on the 
other hand, has perfected a system of 
towers, signals and lights, thus making it 
possible for pedestrians to cross the 
street with even more safety than 
was possible prior to the invention 
of the automobile, when cabs, carriages 
and bicycles were a menace, in their 
way, to human life. And the simple so- 
lution has been to stop dead the traffic 
of several blocks at a given signal. The 
point of the matter is that the system 
works and offenders against the regula- 
tions are sent to jail. _ 

* 7. 


Coming West I met a newspaper man 
on the train and asked him what he was 
doing. : 

“[’m press-agenting a famine relief 
movement,” he said, “but as soon as 
they’re fed, J’ll starve!” 


The other evening I came across some 
notes written across the backs of picture 
postal cards and hotel envelopes twelve 
years ago while in Algiers. With pres- 
ent difficult and expensive travel abroad 
and with the equally trying “housing 
problem” at home it is interesting to re- 
flect that the north coast of Africa then 
seemed accessible as a neighbor’s garden 
today. 

One of the first notes is of a night ar- 
rival in Algiers when opening the smok- 
ing room door with difficulty, for the 
boat from Marseilles was driving against 
a head wind, I stepped clear of the ledge 
to the sparsely lighted deck which arose 
to the accompaniment of a hissing sea. 
Beneath the bridge an ulstered American 
leaned on the rail and gazed at the phos- 
phorescent water streaming from the 
bow. Except for us the deck was de- 
serted. I walked forward with the salt 
in my face and wondered about the city 
on the other side of the black curtain 
before us, and then after an interval 
joined the other man. He likened him- 
self, somewhat vainly I thought, to Sin- 
bad the Sailor, while I, who had recently 
been to Tarascon, fancied myself an- 
other Tartarin. For one might imagine 
one’s self almost anything on such a 
night and yet avoid the disconcerting 
emotion of having hurt one’s own feel- 
ings. 

And so in time as we stood there chat- 
ting, the outer beacons of the harbor ap- 
peared and grew brighter and the curv- 
ing lines of yellow gas light across the 
terraces of Algiers seemed indescribably 
near. The small boat which took us 
ashore was dilled with noisy Southern 
Frenchmen and there was a joyous hill- 
climbing contest between my own car- 
riage and that of my American friend, 
during which the latter’s fine Arabian 
steed, already in need of repose, fell 
prone in the street, and I arrived into 
the circle of light which designated, for 
a time, the journey’s end. 

* * 


Awakened the next morning, I half 
dreamed, half imagined that I was at a 
theatre and that, the orchestra having 
tuned up, the oboe player, instead of 
running over the customary nasal scale, 
began instead a plaintive air of his own; 
a weird little tune which grew louder as 
he warmed to his theme. Then the pic- 
ture of orchestra and audience faded in- 
to a sunlit bedroom, while the oboe play- 
er of my dream continued his solo from 
beneath the window where I saw him a 
moment later; a bearded, distinguished 
looking individual with soul in his music 
and body apparently in a gunny sack. 

He continued what I was pleased to 
consider a serenade as I looked at the 
city below simmering in the African sun: 


- 
~~. 


‘ment. 





a city in white massed between the h 
hills of Mustapha and the blue Mediter- 
ranean. From the streets arose strange 
cries and stranger odors. 

~ * 


Idling about the quay where Cervantes 
planned Don Quixote, or sitting in the 
shade of a plane tree in the Place du 
Gouvernment, one gazes at the dizzily 
costumed crowd. Frenchmen, Algerians, 
native Jews, Arabs, Kabyles, Moors, 
Maltese, Spaniards, Italians, Swiss, 
Dutch, Swedes and Norwegians, Rus- | 
sians, Greeks, Chinese, Hindoos and 
Soudanese mingle together like a hope- 
lessly jumbled pageant. In the Rue 
Monge a moth-eaten camel is held back 
to make way for a touring car, while 
only a few blocks away French civiliza- 
tion nestles up to old Algiers, where the 
roofs almost touch over the heads of 
hooded pedestrians and the sound of a 
motor-horn is unknown. Here the doors 
are low and the windows barred and 
grated, and the men clad in burnous 
watch like spiders the muffled women 
who pass. It is more than a “contrast 
in civilization,”—it is a lapse into the 
period when an Algerian roc’s egg was 
served for breakfast with as little dem- 
onstration as the serving of a Plymouth 
Rock’s today. 

* 

At night in a cafe chantant in Rue 
d’Isly are officers from that pathetically 
heterogeneous regiment, the Legion 
Etrangere; a Sargossa Sea of men who 
prefer to forget their real names. The 
officers appear bored almost to extinc- 
tion during the performance and are but 
mildly interested in the roulette wheel 
at intermission. Finally they wander 
away in aimless groups. 

All of which accords with a quotation 
from Thomas Hardy: “It is only those 
that half know a thing that write about 
it; those who know it thoroughly don’t 
take the trouble.” 


* * 


But enough of the little Marco Polo: 
There is something I fain would know 
ere the open season for smallpox has 
arrived. For, after being informed for 
the twentieth time that “certain systems 
are strong enough to throw off disease 
germs,” I still wonder in my artless way 
why it is that Jones, who is a doctor and 
rather frail, who is daily exposed to all 
manner of disease, never catches any- 
thing; while Smith, a husky ex-halfback, 
is the germ’s delight. Perhaps the body 
of Jones is in a constant state of 
microbic war; neither side having won. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, according to 
the accounts of Mrs. Stevenson, went out 
of his way to acquire leprosy, but, as we 
know, did not meet with success. 

“In the Marquesas,” writes Mrs. Ste- 
venson, “there was a regular leper set- 
tlement, though the persons living there 
seemed free to wander where they 
wished, fishing on the beach, or visiting 
friends in the villages. I remember one 
afternoon, at Anaho, when my husband 
and I, tired after a long quest for shells, 
sat down on the sand to rest awhile, a 
native man stepped out from under some 
cocoanut trees regarding us hesitatingly 
as though fearful of intruding. My hus- 
band waved an invitation to the stranger 
to join us, offering his cigarette to the 
man in the island fashion. The cigarette 
was accepted, and after a puff or two, 
courteously passed back again accordin 
to native etiquette. The hand that hel 
it was the maimed hand of a leper. To 
my consternation my husband took the 
cigarette and smoked it out... . 

“He finally received an official per- 
mission to visit the Molokai leper settle- 
By the doctor’s orders he took 
gloves to wear as a precautionary meas- 
ure against contagion, but they were nev- 
er worn. When he played croquet with the 
young leper girls he would not listen to 
the Mother Superior’s warning that he 
must wear gloves. He thought it might 
remind them of their condition.” 
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at the termination of his carriage, and 
if allowances demanded by foreigners are 

ater than the American seaboard loss, 
hat difference is in excess of rail car- 
riers’ liability. 

It is my duty to review every detail 
which enters into importers’ claims for 
loss and damage, for the purpose of ar- 
riving at a just, proper and satisfactory 
allowance. Those figures are submitted 
to the carriers periodically, as general 
proofs of our claims, and are supported 
also by similar figures obtained at Ameri- 
can ports of export, by which we have 
shown that the European allowances for 
loss and damage are not greater than, 
and in many instances are somewhat less 
than, similar costs on this side. 

With reference to the special matter of 
loss in weight from torn bags, the Ameri- 
can rail carrier is not liable for any loss 


in excess of that discovered at seaboard, - 


after the torn sacks have been properly 
mended. We agree with the carriers that 
the sacks must be ae mended. It 
is not certain that subsequent damages 
of this character are identical with those 
discovered and noted at the seaboard, 
and consequently all loss in weight from 
torn sacks in excess of that noted or 
agreed at the American seaboard lies 
beyond the liability of the American rail 
carrier. Numerous tests, made in dif- 
ferent years over thousands of cars of 
flour, together with our examination of 
our own average losses, have led us for 
many years to agree with the carriers 
that, unless the short weight is ascer- 
tained by weighing, a flour loss shall be 
figured at 5 lbs per sack. 

You are aware, no doubt, of the fact 
that the Cummins amendment to the in- 
terstate commerce act provides that the 
rail carrier shall be liable to the lawful 
holder of the bill of lading for his full 
actual loss. The carriers’ arrangement 
to settle on the loss or damage as at the 
American seaboard does not conflict with 
this law. We have proved to the carri- 
ers what is the full actual loss. It is 
true that that full actual loss, which we 
have proved, is not 100 per cent of the 
amount which is actually claimed by the 
foreign importer, but the Cummins 
amendment has another aspect. There 
must be an actual monetary loss sus- 
tained by the exporter. A -mere excep- 
tion on an ocean bill of lading is not 
proof of loss. It is proof of a damage, 
and if the exporter sustains a monetary 
loss he is entitled to claim against the 
carrier, but unless he sustains a mone- 
tary loss, he is not entitled to claim, and 
any attempt to claim is illegal. Con- 
sequently, the carriers’ rules have always 
provided that export claims must be sup- 
ported by a foreign statement of loss 
and surveyors’ certificate of appraisal of 
damage. All damages in foreign ports 
are appraised by competent surveyors, 
and there has never been any difficulty 
heretofore in our complying with this 
regulation. 

Rules governing the adjustment of 
claims for sacks torn and mended, and 
caked and stained, etc., have been in 
force for more than 25 years, and the 
present rules are not different in prin- 
ciple from the rules we have always lived 
under, but for the first. time in the his- 
tory of the business the rules have been 
submitted by the rail carriers to sea- 
board exporters. These seaboard export- 
ers are either millers’ agents or are in- 
dependent merchants. They have made 
no such tests of. the costs of making 
caked flour merchantable, or of discov- 
ering the average loss in weight from 
torn bags. 

I suggested to the New York Flour 
Club that there should be a meeting of 
the members in order to discuss the car- 
riers’ rules. The result was that the 
seaboard exporters decided to contest the 
rules, on the ground that they want to 
have the privilege of filing claims, even 
though they themselves have sustained no 
loss. They want to create what they call 
a “sinking fund” by means of such 
claims, in order to compensate them- 
selves for claims they may receive from 
abroad in excess of the amount paid by 
rail carriers. I am quoting the words of 
the spokesman appointed by the chair- 
man of the New York Flour Club at a 


conference with carriers held Oct. 11. 
Their position is indefensible and illegal. 
As every exporting miller knows, the 
adjustment of these claims is not in his 
hands, but they are settled with the con- 
signees on a mutually satisfactory basis 
by us or our associates on behalf of all 
parties concerned. In short, the risk of 
damage is underwritten. It makes little 
or no difference to us with what insur- 
ance company a miller may insure his 
shipments, as regards our agreement with 
the merchants abroad on the matter of 
allowances for loss and damage, the 
methods to be adopted of adjusting 
claims, and our agreements for the re- 
covery of claims for land damages. 

It would be exceedingly unwise for the 
seaboard exporters to upset these rules. 
dt will be clear to all parties concerned 
that with thousands of claims going 
through our hands every year, there must 
be a rule of adjustment. Otherwise, it 
is inevitable that we should have to prove 
every individual claim and have widely 
ay adjustments. Such a system or 
lack of system would make the loss and 
damage claims so expensive to handle 
that we should be compelled, in self- 
defense, to put in force a new system of 
rates which might be burdensome to the 
trade, or withdraw that class of claim 
from the present underwriting arrange- 
ments. Therefore you are asked to ad- 
vise the seaboard exporters who are.also 
mill agents to consider carefully what 
they are about when they contest these 
rules. We regard a rule so valuable that, 
in order to agree with the carriers on 
such an arrangement, we have always 
been willing to give and take. 

We know that the carriers’ payment 
of our claims is not 100 per cent of the 
loss; nevertheless, it is an approxima- 
tion so valuable and reasonable that the 
loss of the rule or the lessening of the 
amounts of allowance would be a disas- 
ter. 

OCEAN CARRIERS’ LIABILITY 

A serious situation regarding this sub- 
ject has arisen in Europe in connection 
with shipments carried by steamers of 
the United States Shipping Board. From 
time to time during the past 25 years, we 
have conferred with European and 
American offices of ocean carriers re- 
specting the proper methods to be used 
for receiving, stowing and discharging 
flour. The whole object of our campaign 
has been to insure the arrival of Ameri- 
can flour in fit condition for immediate 
sale and consumption. We have realized 
the importance of this matter in relation 
to the competition of the American mill- 
er with flour made from American wheat 
in European mills. Most of the steam- 
ship lines have agreed with us and have 
accepted the suggestions and rules we 
have put before them from time to time, 
and in cases where they have been guilty 
of negligence, resulting in damage, they 
have settled claims with our European 
representatives promptly and satisfac- 
torily. . 

Our position is that we consider that 
calling on carriers to recognize their 
tT liability for loss and damage 
caused by their negligence is the best 
means of policing the transportation. 

A new problem has come before us 
with the advent of’ United States Ship- 
ping Board boats. By an act of Con- 

ress, the steamers of the Shipping 

oard may not be sued in rem; that is 
to say, the ship herself may not be sued 
or libeled, either here or in a foreign 
port, but the United States government 
may be sued in personam, which means 
that consignees have to bring their claims 
against the United States government on 
this side. This is a reversal of a long 
established custom, and is a hardship 
which becomes clearly apparent when it 
is considered that all the evidence and 
the persons who have knowledge of the 
same are on the other side. 

The Shipping Board bills of lading 
provide that unless claim is filed within 
a certain limited short time, unless suit 
is brought within a certain short time, 
claims are null and void, which means 
that the consignees in Europe or our 
associates acting for them, have to file 
claims at the port of foreign destination 
within very limited time, fixed by the 


bill of lading, with an agent who is not 
responsible, and then conduct all the ne- 
gotiations for adjustment on this side, 
afterwards. 

Again, the advent of fuel oil burning 
steamers has created a new problem. 
Fuel oil is a thick, viscous oil, stowed 
generally in tanks at the bottom of the 
steamer or at the sides. In order to 
liquefy it sufficiently to allow it to be 
pumped to the engines, it is heated by 
steam coil, and under such conditions 
odors of fuel oil and leakage of oil 
through faulty rivets and plate seams 
and tank tops, etc., are a common occur- 
rence, and we have several shipments of 
flour recently in European ports that 
have been a total loss because of being 
affected by fuel oil. When we hold the 
carrier responsible for monetary loss in 
such a case, we, in a sense, police the 
transportation and adopt a preventive 
measure, as the carriers, in selfdefense, 
will take care that either no flour is 
stowed in the same compartments where 
are the fuel oil tanks, or they will see 
that the fuel oil tanks are fit and safe 
to carry the oil without leakage or odor 
of oil. 

When in London, I called on the agents 
there of the adjusters of the United 
States Shipping Board and explained to 
them and gave instances of these losses 
and damages, with the result that a cir- 
cular was issued by the American ad- 
justers to United States Shipping Board 
operators, pointing out the hazards which 
we have described, but that has not re- 
sulted in any marked improvement. 

Recently, Shipping Board vessels have 
arrived in Europe with many damages of 
various sorts, and denied liability, and 
have refused to comply with the cus- 
tomary rules and practices which have 
surrounded the carriage of flour for the 
past quarter of a century. 

These general rules became inopera- 
tive during the war, and we are now 
seeking to re-establish them. In order 
to do so we have codified them into a 
short memorandum which we have sub- 


mitted to the steamship lines for their - 


consideration and acceptance. I have 
suggested to the underwriters that the 
acceptance or rejection by carriers of 
these rules, both as to stowage and ad- 
mission of liability for damage arising 
from negligence, should be reflected in 
the “all risks” rates of marine insurance. 

The refusal of the Shipping Board 
agents on the other side to recognize or 
comply with these general customs and 
arrangements will undoubtedly have the 
effect, in the long run, of causing the 
privately owned lines to disregard the 
rules, when we may expect a reversal to 
the conditions of a quarter of a century 
ago, when flour was delivered to im- 
porters in a shocking condition, unfit for 
immediate sale and consumption, which, 
of course, would affect American flour 
as a competitor in foreign markets with 
flour locally milled. 

This matter has been discussed recent- 
ly with Mr. Rothwell, chairman. of the 
export committee, who has written a let- 
ter to Mr. Goetzmann, recommending 
that the Federation officially and formal- 
ly concur in the proposals we are put- 
ting before the carriers, and with par- 
ticular reference to the Shipping Board, 
that the Federation use its influence to 
secure the adoption of these regulations. 


Proposed Claims Regulations 


The purpose of these regulations is to 
establish uniform practices by carriers 
at seaboard, members of the Eastern 
Claim Conference, in the treatment of 
export shipments of cereals in sacks, con- 
signed to various individuals, firms or 
corporations, and adjustment of claims 
for loss or damage developing before 
or at the time of delivery to steamships. 

The commodities considered are: wheat 
flour, corn flour, corn meal, corn grits, 
corn starch, rolled oats, oatmeal, oat 

oats, barley flour, barley meal, rye 

our, semolina and durum. 


LOSS FROM SACKS OR PACKAGES 

Torn sacks shall be mended by carrier 
before delivery to steamship. In case of a 
small tear, the torn edges shall be drawn 
together and securely sewed. If a large 
tear, a patch shall be applied and the edges 
closely stitched. Sacks burst at mouth or 
seams shall be securely resewed or contents 
resacked by the carrier to prevent further 
loss, and if bursting of sacks is manifestly 
due to inadequate material or construction, 
the terminal agent shall take record of same 
and shipper and consignee shall be notified 
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of such condition, and responsibility for 
shortage adjusted on its merits. 

Torn and mended sacks shall be accu- 
rately weighed and complete record of short- 
age made before delivery to steamship. 
Should the actual weight of torn and mend- 
ed sacks not be ascertained before delivery 
to steamship, the inland carrier shall allow 
an average of 5 Ibs per sack of 140 lbs for 
each sack torn and mended. Termina! 
agents shall use the term “torn and mended” 
only, in reports, manifests and receipts. In 
case the receipt of the steamship company 
shows a definite short weight from any sack 
which is in excess of 6 lbs, the inland car- 
rier will assume responsibility for such defi- 
nite shortage. For instance, if claim is made 
at foreign port for loss of 250 lbs from 20 
sacks torn and mended, and the steamship 
receipt shows 15 sacks torn and mended, 
one sack loss 15 Ibs, inland carriers wil! 
assume responsibility for the 15 lbs from one 
sack and 5 lbs each from 14 sacks, or a 
total of 85 lbs. If the steamship receipt 
shows 25 sacks torn and mended, and claim 
is for short weight from a less number, say 
20 sacks, inland carriers will assume respon- 
sibility only on the number of sacks claimed, 
or 5 lbs on each of the 20 sacks and not 
5 Ibs on each of the 25 sacks. No claim 
shall be allowed for hook hole or sample 
hole damage. 

Definite receipt shall be demanded from 
steamship company, but in case the steam- 
ship company tenders an indefinite receipt 
as to the number of sacks which are torn 
and mended the carrier shall file a specific 
protest as to such receipt and the record of 
carrier at the seaboard shall govern, the 
actual ascertained shortage on any sack be- 
ing allowed for when such shortage is in 
excess of 5 lbs. 


DAMAGES DUB TO WET, CAKE, STAIN 
OR TAINT 


Terminal agents will use. the terms 
“caked” or “stained” or “‘caked and stained” 
only, in reports, manifests and receipts. N» 
claims shall be allowed for “soiled”’ sacks. 

Sacks damaged or tainted by acid or oil: 
or other substances which visibly render th: 
product injurious or unsuitable for food pur- 
poses, shall not be delivered to steamship, 
but held and properly disposed of. 

The liability of carrier for damage to 
sacks and contents delivered in a caked ani 
stained condition shall be fixed at the av- 
erage amount of 40c per sack of 140 Ibs, 
based on the check from car at seaboard 
In case the checking at seaboard by the 
terminal agent shows a greater number of 
sacks wet, caked or stained than are claime:i 
on, the claim will not be increased. If th 
number of sacks claimed on is greater than 
the number checked at seaboard as we! 
caked or stained, claim shall be amended to 
the basis of seaboard check. 

Damage occurring after discharge from 
car and during lighterage shall be included 
on the settlement of this claim. 


NOTING SHORTAGE OR DAMAGE 


At ports where direct delivery is mad: 
to steamship, a memorandum of shipmen'| 
showing thereon the exact number of sacks 
torn and mended, and number of sacks cake‘ 
and/or stained, shall be submitted to steam- 
ship for comparison and acceptance. When 
delivery is made by lighter, such exception 
shall appear on the lighter or barge mani- 
fest, also on the receipt offered steamship 
for signature. Definite receipt shall be de- 
manded from steamship company, but in 
case the steamship company tenders an in- 
definite receipt as to the number of sacks 
caked, stained or short, the carrier shall file 
a specific protest as to such receipt. A copy 
of the signed steamship receipt bearing nota- 
tion of exceptions will be furnished claimant 
with copy of protest, if any. 

As a condition precedent to the adjustment 
of claims on flour and other cereals, they 
shall be supported by certain proofs of loss, 
as follows: (1) qualified surveyors’ certificate 
of damage at foreign destination; (2) as- 
signment to the claimant by the consignee 
in a foreign country of shipment covered by 
a through export bill of lading; (3) foreign 
consignee’s debit note covering shortage or 
damage. 

The allowances provided for in these rules 
shall be effective without change until Jan 
1, 1922, at or after which time they will be 
subject to alteration, depending upon 
changed conditions. 


RULES FOR OCEAN CARRIERS 


The steamship company agrees: 

To pay the additional premium if char- 
tered steamers are used. 

To instruct agents to receive flour, and 
other mill products as noted above, by 
mechanical conveyors or canvas slings, and 
to forbid the use of hooks, 

To give receipts to delivering carriers not- 
ing thereon all exceptions in detail as to 
bad order, as follows: caked (all wettage, 
fresh or otherwise recent); stained (all in- 
jurious dry stains, coal dust, for instance) ; 
torn or torn and mended (all breakage with 
ullage). 

To stow flour in properly prepared com- 
partments, i. e., dunnaged and cleaned. 

Not to receive or discharge flour, or other 
mill products as noted above, in rain, unless 
there is adequate protection therefrom. 

To discharge fiour, and other mill products 
as noted above, by means of mechanical con- 
veyors or canvas slings, subject to receipt 
from receivers (whether they be lightermen 
or warehousemen) showing full and accu- 
rate exceptions. 

To recognize liability and pay claims 
promptly—periodically—for losses and dam- 
ages which, at the time of discharge, or 
within reasonable time thereafter, have been 
assessed and agreed with the steamship 
agent and the flour surveyor as having oc- 
curred through negligence in loading, stow- 
ing and/or delivering. For damage by fuel 
oil taint or contact, for damages in excess 
of exceptions noted on receipts given at time 
of loading, and for short weights from 
breakages caused when loading or dis- 
charged. All damages arising from ‘sea 
peril” excepted. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, OCT. 15 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb sacks, 


cotton: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ..... $8.00@8.25 $11.25@11.50 
Bakers patent -+ 7.75@8.00 11.00@11.25 
First clear, jute..... 6.25@6.50 9.75 @10.25 
Second clear, jute... 4.75@6.15 7.75@ 8.25 


No. 2 semolina ..... 6.50@6.75 11.25@11.50 
Durum patent ....-- 6.25@6.50 11.00@11.25 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.85; No, 2 straight, $5.45; No. 
3 dark, $4.75; No. & dark, $5.60; No, 8 rye, 
$4.65. 

WHEAT—Slow conditions still effective in 
spring futures, Durum active, and the vol- 
ume of business worked fairly large. East- 
ern demand light, and not much put through 
in that or export quarters. Movement of 
durum fair, but spring slow. Demand for 
the latter was not very strong, and daily 
offerings satisfied requirements. Elevators 
and houses with outside milling connections 
cared for it. Mills wanted choice cars 
durum, leaving the rest to elevators and 


shippers, 
GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
am Dark northern——_——_, 
No. 2 


Oct. > o. No. 3 
8... 128 @186 123 @131 116 @123 
10... 181 @139 126 @134 119 @126 
11... 185 @143 180 @138 123 @130 


12... 183% @141% 128% @136% 121% @128% 
13... 182% @140% 127% @135% 120% @127% 
14... 185 @143 130 @138 123 @130 
15... 184 @142 129 @137 122 @129 


— durum——_ -——Durum—, 


Oct. No. No. 2 * No.1 No.2 
8. 103 O108 101 @106 96 94 
10. 105 @110 103 @108 98 96 


11. 107% @112% 105% @110% 100% 98% 
12. 105% @110% 103% @108% 98% 96% 
13. 105% @110% 103% @108% 98% 96% 
14. 108%@118% 106%@111% 101% 99% 
15. 108 @113 106 @li1il 101 99 

Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 





Springs - ‘Durum. ‘ 
Oct. Dec. May Oct. Nov. Dec. May 
8. 128 121% 96 96 955% 100 
10. 125 124 98 97% 97% 101% 
11. 130 128 100% 100% 100 104% 
12. 130 129 98% 98% 98 102% 
13. 180 129 98% 98% 97% 102% 


14. 129% 129 101% 101% 101 105% 
15. 129 129 101 101 100% 104 

Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
3% 28% 78% 36@52 
42% 28% 79% 86@52 
44% 29% 84 36@52 
44% 29% 83 38 @56 
42% 28% 81% 38@56 
42% 28% 84 38@56 
43 29% 83 36@56 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c-— Receipts——, -—-Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 709 959 394 767 486 203 











Durum ,...1,937 1,656 296 1,400,1,502 ... 
Winter .... 84 10 20 10 es 2 

Totals ..2,680 2,625 710 2,177 1,988 205 
Comm oséeve 399 oe -. 204 es oe 
Oats .cscue BE TT 27 oe 5 9 
RFS wccwse - 469 -567 392 376 768 10 


Barley .... 116. 281 129 25 264 186 
Bonded... 14 oe 6 oe T és 
Wlaxseed .. 133 235 65 217 373 22 
GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 15, and 
‘eceipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
2dkn 
, 2 nor i 358 228 56 174 439 16 
3 dk nor 
% nor § 149 157 74 72 22 74 
All other 
spring .. 
i, 2am al 
i,2dur § 457 491 619 170 144 48 
All other 
durum ..2,884 1,755 1,251 847 198 62 
Winter .... 150 9 6 7 10 9 
Mixed .... 5 294 oo 661 718 161 


” 


606 1,534 .532 173 88 111 











Totals ..4,609 4,468 2,487 2,094 «+ 462 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-—Domestic——, ——Bonded—_, 
1921 1920 1919 - 1920 1919 
COPM 2 scees 890 Tr 
Onli’ ieee 6,212 1, 790 ae ee ee 
Afloat.... 546 oe .* oe 
RIG. sedees . 968 567 4, 377 


Barley .... 611 281 746 63 i 265 
Flaxseed .. 790 285 143 1 3 oe 
FLAXSEED 
The first two days of the week, market 
was unsettled. Prices backed and filled, but 
in the end showed no particular change. 


From Wednesday to the close, today, an 
easier feeling prevailed, Final quotations 
registered a net loss since Oct. 8 of 6@8c. 
November was weakest. Crushers picked up 
requirements on _ recessions. Oil demand 
continues slow. A fairly good business was 
put through in futures, and cash held quiet. 
No. 1 spot or to-arrive is quoted at Novem- 
ber price. 


Opening 


Oct. 1@ High Low Oct.15 1920 


Oct. ..$1.88 $1. 59% $1.81% $1.81% $2.84 
Nov, .. 1.90 1.92 1,82 1.82 2.85 
‘Dec. .. 1.89 1.91% -1.81% 1.81% 2.87 


May .. 1.94 1.96 1.88 1.88 3.00 





CHICAGO, OCT. 15 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


MOTORHOMES .ccccccsccccsccccees $8.00@8.10 
Spring patents, jute 660000% teneee 7.50@8.00 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.25 @7.50 
Spring cleara, Jute ...cccccscccce 5.35 @5.85 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute........ 3.75 @4.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.85@8.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ...........$6.50@6.80 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.30@6.60 
Clear, southern, jute ...........++ 4.90@5.10 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 





First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.70@7.40 

Patent, 95 per cent ......... ~- 6.40@6.80 

Clear, Kansas, jute .......... - 5.256@5.756 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$5.30@5.75 

Rye flour, standard, jute ........ + 5.00@5.30 


WHEAT—Fair milling demand for red 
winter wheat, considering season of year. 
Receipts continue light. No export business 
of consequence done in this market. Pre- 
miums firmly held, with exception of low 
grades, which are somewhat easier. Pre- 
miums, as compared with December, closed 
as follows: 


n DWec to 5c over n Dec to 10c ov 

n Vec to 10c under 44dn Dec to 5c over 

m Dec to 2c under 3 m 5@é6c under 

m 1's @4c under 4m 7@9%c under 

Range of cash prices for the week, with 

comparisons: 

This week Last week 
+ 4 4 


1 red 8@9c over 1 dh 3@5c over 
2 red 7@8c over 2d h 2@38c over 

3 red 4@6c over 38 dad h 1@2c over 
4 red 3@5c over 44h Dec to lc un 
1 hard 1% @1%c over 1 y h Dec to Ic ov 
2 hard %&@%c over 2yh 2%@3%c under 
3 hard Dec to %c ov 3 y h 4@5c under 
4 hard 1@2c under 4 y h 6@7c under 
1 n 8@l5c over 1 dn 20@30c over 
2 n 5@10c over 2 dn 10@20c over 
3 34 

4 

1 

2 


Last year 
215 @227 


LPOG. cece ce Qeecee coves Qeeceee 

8 FOB. cocesMoccese cocee@eccce 215 @239 
1 hd. ..... Siiix 113 Siseig 204 @219% 
2 hd. 110 @115 109 @116% 200 @218\% 
1 @ Bh nccee Doccse evess Decvece 215 @218 
BGR nccee Dovcce soovs @ cece coves 227 
EO 6 occes b cones ceece Die ccce coces @221% 
SR, B cecccQDecocs cove cQISsy .ccceQesece 
2 GB ccces Sissy 141 @143 223% @225% 
BGM ceses @126% 1387 @150 198% @222% 


CORN—Receipts very good throughout the 
week, but demand light. Buyers are well 
stocked. Some export inquiry, but little 
business actually consummated, The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 mix.... 44% @46% 46 @49 ores @eeee 
2 mix.... 44% @46% 46%@49 voce Dooce 
3 mix.... 44% @45% 464%@48% 88% @91 
4 mix.... 44% @45% 46 @48 88 @91 
5 mix.... 48% @44% 44% @46 88% @89 
6 mix.... 389 @44 44 @46% 87% @91% 
1 FOlnces 44% @46% 46% @49% ....@.... 
2 yel.. 44% @46% 46% @49% ....@.... 
8 FOhicces 41 @46% 46%@49 90% @94% 
4 FOl..c0. 38% @45 46 @48% 91% @93% 
© POl,... 43 @44 46 @47 90% @93 
6 yel..... 36 @44% 44% @47% 87% @91 
1 white.. 44% @46% 46%@49 coe @eocee 
2 white.. 44% @46% 46%@49% ....@ 

8 white.. 41 @45% 46% @48 89% @94 
4 white... 39 @44% 46%@47 cece oe 
5 white.. ....@43 cseeMosee ceeeWetes 
6 white.. 41% @42% 44 @45% ....@.... 


OATS—Demand has been good all week, 
but receipts were light. Some inquiry for 
export, but no transactions, The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 39% @41 36 @42 55% @57% 
2 white. 32% @40 23% @41% 55 @57 

8 white. 30 @37 30% @37 53% @56% 
4 white. 294% @33% 30% @33% 53 @55% 


RYE—Some business done, but not enough 
to be called good. Receipts light. Montreal 
bought fairly heavily here today. No. 2 
ranged 84@89c, compared with 87@98c last 
week, and $1.60@1.71% a year ago. Old 
December closed today at 92%c, new De- 
cember at 92%c, and May at 96%c. 

BARLEY—Market quite lifeless, though 
prices favor maltsters. No inquiry. Re- 
ceipts light. The range was 49@60c, against 
50@66c last week, and 75c@$1.06 last year. 
December closed today at 58%c. 

CORN GOODS—Domestic demand good, 
but export trade very poor on account of 
high export rates, especially on rolled oats. 
Corn flour $1.60, corn meal $1.47%, cream 
meal $1.42%, pearl hominy $1.52%, granulat- 
ed hominy $1.47%, oatmeal $2.75, car lots, 


per 100 lbs. Rolled oats, $2.42% per 90-lb 
sack, 
LINSEED MEAL—Trade good at $37.50 


ton, f.0.b. Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
c~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 





Flour, bbis..... 230 139 146 97 
Wheat, bus.... 3382 238 267 443 
Corn, bus...... 6,205 2,094 2,881 1,410 
Oats, bus...... 1,321 1,578 1,623 697 
Rye, bus....... 18 88 98 224 
Barley, bus.... 163 186 81 118 
ST. LOUIS, OCT. 15 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Waret PACOME .ccccccccccccceveseos $7.50@8.00 
Standard ...cccccccccccccccscccecs 7.25 @7.40 
First clear ....... oe rcceccececece .5.50@6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PAteMe .ccccccccccesccscccccccces 6.85 @7.25 
DEPMARE 2 ccccccccccoccccececseese 6.25 @6.75 
WEEE GIOGP cc cccccssccccvececseces 4.50@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
PAteMt . occcccccccvesscccescccesss 6.50 @6.75 
Straight ........ Covercceesoreces 5.85 @6.10 
BWirat COMP ..ccccccccccccccccvecs 4.50 @5.00 


MILLFEED—A firmer tone to the market 
brought better inquiries for all grades, but 
buyers were rather slow to take hold at the 
advanced prices asked, and only a limited 
amount of business was done. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, 
$14.50@15; soft wheat bran, $15@15.50; gray 
shorts, $21.50@22.50. 

WHEAT—Daily advances were reported in 
the cash market, while demand for both 
hard and soft wheat showed improvement. 
Good soft wheat was scarce, Very little 
sound milling qualities were to be had; in 
fact, there were not enough offers of good 
No. 2, No. 3 and No, 4 to satisfy the milling 
demand, Hard wheat prices showed less 
strength than soft wheat. Demand was fair, 
with shippers and local mills moderate buy- 
ers. Receipts were 381 cars, against 504 
last week. Cash prices: No. 3 red, $1.20@ 
1.28; No. 4 red, $1.19; No. 2 hard, $1.14@ 
1.22. 

CORN—Very little variations in prices, 
and demand quiet. Receipts, 381 cars, 
against 319. Cash prices: No. 1 corn, 44@ 
45c; No. 2 corn, 44@45c; No. 3 corn, 44c; 
No. 6 corn, 42c; No. 1 white, 44@45c; No. 
2 white, 44c. 

OATS—Oats were in fair demand in the 
cash market at fairly steady prices. Re- 
ceipts, 241 cars, against 302. Cash prices: 
No. 3 oats, 31@32c; No. 4 oats, 3l1c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 126,310 78,250 155,140 91,535 


Wheat, bus.. 775,688 839,518 762,920 553,060 
Corn, bus.... 527,940 405,600 286,540 188,080 
Oats, bus.... 586,000 522,000 471,420 288,945 
Rye, bus..... 11,000 12,100 23,590 3,490 


Barley, bus.. 25,600 48,000 2,500 2,630 





TOLEDO, OCT. 15 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $6.50@6.70; local spring, 
$7.90; local Kansas, $7.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $.....@17.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... + ses» @21.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 22.00 @ 23.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ see +» @39.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 5.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 24 cars, 9 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 37 cars, 23 contract. 
OATS—Reeeipts, 23 cars, 21 contract. 
‘WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— °° 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 208,600 472,400 121,990 18,900 
Corn, bus.... 46,250 18,750 29,385 9,270 
Oats, bus.... 47,150 116,850 39,740 30,650 





KANSAS CITY, OCT. 15 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat . 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PORES ccc cccecicceccccoreceecess $6.80 @7.40 
BEPRIEE ..6 ccccccccsevicccoccestoccs 6.30 @6.60 
i SS Tee ee eee 4.70@5.70 
Becond clear ...cccccccccvcvesecs 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—Demand for bran very quiet, 
with offerings liberal. The better grades of 
shorts are in good demand, and supply is 
light. Ordinary standard brown shorts not 
in urgent demand, although offerings are 


light. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: - 


bran, $10@10.50; brown shorts, $15@16; 


gray shorts, $18@19. 


WHEAT—In sharp contrast with the mar- - 


ket last week, decided activity and a firmer 
tone prevailed in cash wheat, and prices 
showed substantial strength all week, stimu- 
lated by a strong upward trend in futures 
and more definite figures indicating that an 
abnormal percentage of the crop has al- 
ready been marketed. Moderate arrivals for 
two days and predictions of future decrease 
in movement. based on rail strike stories im- 
parted additional stability to values near the 


close. More satisfactory character of trade 
and a resumption of general buying by local 
mills maintained a good outlet for all of- 
ferings of milling qualities. Scattered buy- 
ing by elevator men of smutty and low grade 
wheat at heavy discounts, but these grades 
did not move so freely. Demand for soft 
wheat improved materially for good milling 
samples, but low grade samples were dull. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.11@1.25, 
No. 2 $1.10@1.22, No. 3 $1.08@1.20, No. 4 
$1.06@1.18; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.23@1.25, 
No. 2 $1.21@1.22, No. 3 $1.13@1.14, No. 4 
$1.10@1.12. 

CORN—Market only fair all week, but 
demand somewhat better at the declines 
and after futures turned strong. Prices held 
fairly steady, with small advances limited to 
white. Cash prices: white corn, No, 2 40@ 
40%c, No. 3 38% @39c, No. 4 37@38c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 39@40c, No. 3 38@39c, No. 4 
37@37%c; mixed corn, No. 2 37% @38c, No. 
3 35% @36c, No. 4 34@35c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
co—Receipts—, -——Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls 25,025 9,100 97,500 66,950 
W’t, bus 1,661,850 1,551,150 1,317,600 1,139,400 


Corn, bus. .313,750 43,750 201,250 23,750 
Oats, bus..171,700 221,000 106,500 82,500 
Rye, bus... 11,000 17,600 19,800 11,000 
Barley, bus 18,000 21,000 18,200 9,100 
Bran, tons. 680 820 3,520 1,920 
Hay, tons.. 3,312 8,088 348 1,836 





BUFFALO, OCT. 15 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: pring 
Best patent spring .............. $8.40@8.50 
TOMOTO POCORME 2 ciccccccccsetoccce 7.75 @7.85 
(i, PPT PTET Lee ree 5.50@5.85 
Second clear ....... 3.75 @3.85 
Rye, pure white 6.00@6.25 
Be, GHPRE cca erecedcecevecsneve 5.50 @5.75 
Sacked 
DORM, BOP COD 2 vc pecevccrececes $16.00 @16.25 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 17.50@17.75 
BRNMOR GORE ncccscccoseccvcevcss 24.00 @24.50 
WO TREE ccccccccecceeve 26.00 @ 26.25 
MOE GOW, BOP BOR ovcccsceccvese 34.00@34.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... onees 1.75 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 25.00 @ 26.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 25.00 @ 26.00 


Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 24.50@25.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... + eee» @37.00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... 46.00@47.00 
ee eee eee 38.50 @39.00 


Rolled oats, 90-lb sacked ...... -@ 2.95 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... -++-@ 7.00 
Milo, Wo. 8, 100 1bS ...cceccccer 1.78@ 1.80 
Buckwheat, new, 100 Ibs....... 1.65@ 1.75 


WHEAT—Not a sale of soft winter was 
reported here this week. The mills wanted 
it, but prices asked were considered too far 
above a milling basis at present in this 
market. Offerings were shipped out or put 
in store. 

CORN—Market irregular and lower. Re- 
ceipts were sufficient to meet demand at all 
times, and prices were considered too high. 
The lowest quotations were about 2c under 
last week, after which there was an advance 
and the close was strong at %c under last 
Saturday, with a good demand. Closing: 
No. 1 — ae 2 yellow, 57%c; No. 3 yellow, 
56%ec; 4 yellow, 55%c,—on track, 
through *iited. 


OATS—Lower, and demand limited to 
choice weights. The close: was only steady 
at 1%c under last week. Closing: No. 2 
white, 41c; No. 3 white, 39c; No. 4 white, 
87c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLBEY—Good inquiry, and offerings 
light. Malting was quoted at 68@72c, and 
feed at 64@67c, on track, through billed. 
Malting 65@68c, and feed 58@62c, c.i.f. 
Buffalo. 

RYE—None in market, and little inquiry. 





MILWAUKEE, OCT. 15 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 





Spring patent ..... MPORTTTT Tet $7.55 @8.40 
Spring straight 6.95 @7.75 
First clear ....... - 5.25@6.00 
Second clear ..... 4.55 @5.00 
Rye flour, white 5.90 @6.20 
Rye flour, straight .....ccccccccee 5.25 @5.85 
Rye flour, Gark ....ccccccsccccens 4.10@5.25 
Kansas patent .....cccccccccccce 6.50@7.00 
Comm Sour, 100 10e ...ccccvecccccce 1.50@1.60 
Corn meal, 100 Ibe ...ccccsccccce 1.40@1.50 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs ...........000- 1.40@1.50 


MILLFEED—Dull, with prices steadier 
after decline. Limited consumptive demand 
for bran and middlings; better inquiry for 
deferred shipment. Southwestern competi- 
tion less intense at par prices with spring 
bran. Standard bran, $14@15; winter bran, 
$14@15; standard fine middlings, $15@15.50; 
flour middlings, $20@22; hominy feed, $21.50 
@22.50; red dog, $30@33; rye feed, $13.50@ 
14; old process oil meal, $37@38; cottonseed 
meal, $42@45; brewers’ dried grains, $22; 
gluten feed, $28.65,—all in 100-lb sacks. 


WHEAT—Spring advanced 2@3c; winters, 
5@6c up. Receipts, 108 cars; last week, 136; 
last year, 52. Receipts moderate and de- 
mand fair, milling and shipping. Premiums 
on spring easier; on winters, steady to high- 
er. No. 1 dark (Dakota) northern closed 
at $1.40@1.45, No. 2 $1.31@1.41, No. 3 $1.26 
@1.31, No. 4 $1.16@1.21, No. 5 $1.09@1.18; 
No. 1 hard winter $1.17@1.19, No. 2 $1.16@ 
1.18, No. 8 $1.16@1.17; No. 1 red winter 
$1.21@1.28, No. 2 $1.20@1.22, No. 3 $1.19@ 
1.21, No. $1.16@1.18, No. 5 $1.10@1.16; 
No. 1 mixed $1.23@1.33, No. 2 $1.18@1.28, 








a 3 $1.15 @1.23, No, 4 $1.16@1.17, No. & 

RYE—Advanced 5@6éc. Receipts, 14 cars; 
last week, 28; last year, 46. Offerings very 
limited and demand good, milling and ship- 
Ping. Supply inadequate to meet require- 
ments, Discounts reduced, No. 2 spot ruling 
2%c under December price. No. 1 closed at 
89% @90c; No. 2, 89%e; No. 3, 87@89c; No. 
4, 83@88c, 

CORN—Closed firm to %c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 624 cars; last week, 892; last year, 
146. Offerings reduced somewhat, but de- 
mand continues active from shippers and 
industries. Basis steady and unchanged, 
spot selling 1%@2c under December price. 
No. 2 white closed at 45%c; No, 2 yellow, 
46%c;'No. 2 mixed, 45%c, 

OATS—Declined %c. Receipts, 357 cars; 
last week, 330; last year, 109. Call less 
active, with offerings fair. Industries and 
shippers manifest little interest. Basis easi- 
er, spot selling at December price to 4%c 
under, according to weight. No. 2 white 
closed at 32@34%c; No. 8 white, 29%@ 
88%c; No. 4 white, 28@31c; sample grade, 
25 @28c, 

BARLEY—Declined 2@8c, outside for low 
grades. Receipts, 184 cars; last week, 171; 
last year, 129. Choice qualities in fair de- 
mand, but poor stuff dull and neglected. 
Offerings liberal and were carried over un- 
sold, bids being reduced. Futures nominally 
unchanged. Iowa was quoted at 45@65c, as 
to quality; Wisconsin, 60@67c; Minnesota, 
45@64c; Dakota, 45@64c; feed and rejected, 
40 @ 45c, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

a at 

1921 1920 1921 
Flour, bbis... 21,360 81, iH 
Wheat, bus.. 145,800 
Corn, bus.... 889,200 199,500 587,806 
.+ 723,816 220,180 279,295 383,428 
294,280 190,035. 
19,460 61,650 
1,590 760 


Barley, bus. 
Rye, bus..... 


Feed, tons... 3,281 3,262 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT, 15 
FLOUR—Receipts, 8,600 bbls, and 11,198,- 





105 lbs in sacks, Exports, 3,500 sacks to 
Glasgow, 1,000 to London and 400 to Ant- 
werp. Quotations per 196 Ibs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ......-+eeeeee $8.00 @8.40 
Spring standard patent .. .. 7.60@7.76 
Spring first clear ......... e 5.75 @6.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.25 @7.60 
Hard winter straight ..........+. 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight ........+.++. 5.80 @6.60 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet and again easier, 
with moderate but ample offerings. We 
quote on a basis of $6.25@6.75 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 

WHEAT—Trade quiet, but offerings light 
and market firm and 7c higher. Receipts, 
852,617 bus; exports, 283,007; stock, 2,313,- 
814. Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No, 2 red winter ......sseeeeeeees $1.19@1.24 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky eee s ves 1.10@1.15 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No, 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No, 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Buyers showing little inter- 
est, and market weak. Quotations, car lots, 






per ton: 

Spring bran ......eeeesees + -$21.50@22.50 
Soft winter bran .......+.... +++ 22.60@23.50 
Standard middlings ........... 22.00 @23.00 
Flour middlings ..... coe 28.00@30.00 


Red 0g ....cceccccccescecscss 89.00@40.00 
CORN—Market for export deliveries quiet 
and a shade lower, while local car lots de- 
clined 2c, Offerings moderate but ample. 
Receipts, 63,513 bus; exports, 25,714; stock, 
142,201. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 57% @58c, No. 3 54% @55c; car 
lots for local trade, No. 2 yellow 62@638c. 
CORN PRODUCTS—Supplies not large, but 


demand slow and market weak to seil. Quo- 
tations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.85 
Granulated white meal, fancy......... 2.20 
Yellow table meal, fancy ..........-+. 1.86 
White table meal, fancy ..........++. 2.20 
White corn flour, fancy ...........+.. 2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits ............+- 2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

84 OB, COCR 2c cccccccccees eePeseesos 35 


OATS—tTrade quiet, and market easier. 
Receipts, 60,617 bus; stock, 224,994. Quo- 
tations: No, 2 white, 43% @44c; No. 3 white, 
42@42%c. 

OATMEAL—Market dull and unchanged. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$5.90; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7. €°@Bs; pear! barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $5. 





BALTIMORE, OCT. 15 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ...... eee . . $7.75 @8.00 
Spring standard patent ...:...... 7.25 @7.50 
Hard winter short patent ....... 7.25 @7.50 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter short patent ......... - Sees 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5 a eeas 


Rye flour, white ..... 
Rye flour, standard 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 





City mille’ spring patent ..... ecvoccese OO08 
City mills’ blended patent ........... - 9.00 
City mills’ winter patent ..... epecece - 7.60 
City mills’ winter straight ....... ‘ics OOO 


‘*MILLFEED—Unchanged and in small de- 
mand. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $20@21; soft winter bran, $22 


@23; standard middlings, $21@28; flour mid- 


dlings, $30@31; red dog, $39@40; city mills’ 
middlings, $21@21.50. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ‘ 


WHEAT—Advanced 5% @6%c; demand 
and movement light. Receipts, 87,323 bus; 
exports, 221,176; stock, 3,863,439. 


No, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.14%; 
ber, $1.14%; November, $1.16% asked; range 
of southern for week, 95c@$1.12%. 
CORN—Down 1%c; movement and de- 
mand limited. Receipts, 23,794 bus; stock, 
485,989. Closing prices: domestic No. 2 yel- 
low or better, track, 60c, nominal; contract 
spot, 52%c; range of southern for week, 50c; 
new near-by yellow cob, bbl, to arrive, $2.60. 
OATS—Easier; demand and movement 
meager. Receipts, 10,771 bus; stock, 334,913, 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 45c; 


“No, 38 white, domestic, 42% @43%c. 


RYE—Up 4%c; movement light, demand 
improving. Receipts, 42,029 bus; exports, 
8,571; stock, 1,461,352. Closing price of No. 


2 western for export, 97 %c. 





NEW YORK, OCT. 15 


FLOUR—Better tone in market, and pur- 
chases of Kansas flour by large baker. Ex- 
Port situation practically in hands of Can- 
ada, and only American inquiry for spring 
clears and soft winter straights, Prices: 
spring fancy patents, $7.50@8.10; standard 
Patents, $7.25@7.75; first clear, $5.25@6.25; 
soft winter straights, $5.70@5.90; hard win- 
ter straights, $6.75@7.25; clears, $5@5.75; 
rye, $5.70@6.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 295,- 
167 bbis, 


WHEAT—Market weak toward close, after 
earlier upward tendency. Export operations 
limited. Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.22; No. 
2 hard winter, $1.22; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.21; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.10. Re- 
ceipts, 1,490,550 bus. 


CORN—Market weaker, with continued 
heavy receipts of old corn and weakness in 


wheat. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 63%c; No. 2 
mixed, 63c; No. 2 white, 63%c. Receipts, 
95,677 bus. 


OATS—Market closed lower in sympathy 
with wheat and corn, and under heavy hedge 
selling against large receipts from the coun- 
try. Prices ranged 40@54%c, according to 
quality. Receipts, 99,250 bus. 





BOSTON, OCT. 15 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 





Spring patents, special short..... $8.70@9.25 
Spring patents, standard ........ 7.50 @8.65 
Hard winter patents ............. 6.75 @7.85 
Soft winter patents ............+. . 6.75 @7.85 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.25 @6.85 
Soft winter clears ...........++4. 5.60@6.25 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.75 @6.25 


MILLFEED—Demand shows a slight im- 
provement on account of cooler weather, the 
general market ruling lower. Spring bran, 
$21.50@22 for pure and $21@21.50 for stand- 

ard; winter bran, $21.50@23; middlings, 
$22.50@29; mixed feed, $22.50@29.50; red 
dog, $39; gluten feed, $35.76; hominy feed, 
$28.50; stock feed, $29.50; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $10; cottonseed meal, $45@49; lin- 
seed meal, -$44.50,—all in 100’s. , 


CORN MEAL—Quiet demand, with mar- 
ket lower. Granulated yellow, $1.85; bolted 
yellow, $1.80; feeding, $1.35; cracked corn, 
$1.35,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL=-Better demand, with the 
market easier at $2.90 for rolled and $3.19 
for cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -—Stocks—, 





1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.... 15410 24,955 ..... «se.c- 
Wheat, BOS... cseee 73,100 109, = ~ 898 
Germ, BOB. ccc GAB .ccer 81 4,110 
Oats, bus. 26,350 = 6, $9 31,024 
Rye, bus.. 6,880 1,220 120.798 
Barley, SEaee:  ecven 40,011 
Millfeed, BE cccee § evens 
Corn meal, bbis BBBR veces cosce 
Oatmeal, cases. SUP “esses ecese 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Oct. 15 were 31,915 bus corn to Man- 
chester. 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT, 18 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Short patent, 98-lb 


Oct. 18 Year ago 


GOROOE - vc ccccccess $7.00@7.75 $11.50@12.25 
Standard patent .... 6.75@7.25 11.15@12.10 
Second patent ..... - 6. es. 75 10.85@11.85 
*First clear, jute ... 5.00 8.50@ 9.00 
*Second clear, jute.. 4 oor. 05 6.75@ 7.10 


*140-1b jutes. 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Oct, 18), in 
jute, were: 

Oct. 18 Year ago 
e 06. roa + 20 $10.35 @10.75 
eteceds 00@5.60 9.25@ 9.75 
Secerevecccess 43504.50 7.25@ 7.75 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1920 1919 


1921 
Oct. 22... . 337,220 463,455 
Oct. 15 ... 390, 635 324,610 481,090 
Oct. 8 .... 389,340 355,760 454,390 345,370 
Oct. 1 .... 428,615 321,210 478,385 390,175 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


Medium semolina 
Durum flour 
Clear 


1918 
385,270 
393,890 


, 1921 1920 1919 1918 

Oct. 32... o.sees 3,130 2,950) 2... 
Oct. 15... 3,615 5,860 25,975 ...... 
t.8.... 4,495 3,925 4,915 ...... 
Oct.1.... 3,980 1,050 26,560 ...... 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 


and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Aug. 20. 62 69,615 219,915 146,145 ven eee 
Aug. 27. 62 69,615 213,320 156,015 one on 


Sept. 3.. 61 69,115 216,380 117,265 715 eee 
1,075 910 


Sept. 10. 61 68,965 211,885 145,880 

Sept. 17. 60 68,690 227,205 178,395 360 eee 
Sept. 24. 60 65,465 228,390 186,720 ese eee 
Oct. 1.. 60 65,465 198,430 203,540 1,230 eee 
Oct. 8.. 57 64,790 211,760 189,270 eee 305 
Oct. 15. 49 56,200 201,090 172,205 360 eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 18), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Oct. 18 Year ago 
WROBR no ce veccccess $11.50@12.00 $30.50@31.00 
Stand. middlings. + 12.00@13.00 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings... 19.00@22.00 39.00@40.00 


R, dog, 140-I1b jute 28.00@31.00 53.50@58.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $20.50 @20.75 





No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 21.00@21.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 21.50@21.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 22.00@22.25 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 11.00@12.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.00@ 2.05 
Corn meal, yellowt .......+.-+. 1.95@ 2.00 
Rye flour, white® ........eee00. 5.50@ 5.60 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 3.90@ 4.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 6.40@ 6.50 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ ‘ r 

Rolled Oats**® .......eeeeeenees see @ 2.50 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. o-++@ 6.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. «+-@ 8.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 6. 00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning. . 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 


Linseed oil meal® .........e00+. 34.00 @34.50 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, - 


No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 


December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 
No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 

Get. 8B. sese cers 135% @140% 1338%@1387% 
Oct, 18. ..cccces 134% @139% 132% @136% 
Cet, 26 cocceces 136% @141% 134% @138% 
Oct, 18 ..cccces 134 @139 133 @137 

Ost, BF. ocv020s0 128% @1382% 127% @130% 
Get. 18. cccccces 122% @126% 121%@124% 

No. 2 dark No, 2 nor 

Got, 1B scsccase 130% @135% 129%@1383% 
Out, B82 cvovtioces 129% @134% 128%@132% 
Get, 14 -ccccvese 131% @136% 130% @134% 
Oot. 18 cccocees 130 @135 129 @133 

Oot, - 29 .csocecs 124% @128% 123% @127% 
Get, 26 occcosec 118% @122% 117%@121% 
Oct. Dec: May Oct. Dec. May 
| Pe $1.26% $1.25% 15..... $1.26 $1.26% 
AB .ccee 1.24% 1.24% 17..... 1.20% 1.20% 
Bb .cces 1.26% 1.26% 18..... 114% 1.14% 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Oct. 16 
Oct. 15 Oct. 8 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 4,606,920 4,049,480 3,778,040 
Flour, bbls ...... 20,326 25,589 14,105 
Millstuff, tons ... 826 671 1,936 
Corn, bus ....... 281,300 383,520 103,200 
Oats, bus ....... 1,143,040 1,664,650 864,000 
Barley, bus ..... 371,460 309,320 472,630 
Rye, bus ........ 266,880 189,950 127,600 
Flaxseed, bus ... 309,880 239,850 427,460 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Oct. 16 
Oct. 15 Oct. 8 1920 


Wheat, bus .....1,223,200 1,395,900 1,264,900 





FPiour, bbis 454,841 413,980 354,689 
Millstuff, tons .. 14,559 15,396 13,982 
Corn, bus .... 122,320 111,250 65,190 
Oats, bus .... 316,830 297,540 448,980 
Barley, bus 279,460 148,680 479,520 
Rye, BGs ... cece 20,670 22,650 75,040 
Flaxseed, bus ... 62,350 33,800 38,860 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 


corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week pace per bushel: 


Oct, Corn Rye Barley 
11.. ..@39% a1 029% 83% @84 34@54 
12.. 11@39% 27% @29 83% @83% 35@54 
13.. @38% 27 @28% 82% @83 34@54 
14.. ..@38% 27% @28% 83 @83% 34@52 
15.. ..@38% 27% @28% 838% @84 82@52 
17.. ..@87 25% @26% 80 @80% 31@51 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 16 Oct. 18 











Oct. 15 Oct.8 1920 1919 

No. 1 dark ..... 730 637 320 202 
No. 1 northern.. 658 34 18 57 
No. 2 northern... 11 24 21 19 
Others ..ccccecs 2,831 2,543 2,609 6,254 
Totals ........ 3,629 3,237 2,967 6,531 
In 1918 ..... --15,390 12,425 ove eee 
Im 2027 .ccc..s 48 359 cee eee 
Im 1916 ....00. 7,305 6,784 one see 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 16 Oct. 18 Oct. 19 


Oct. 15 Oct.8 1920 1919 1918 
Corn ... 329 176 32 4 10 
Oats ..20,538 19,049 4,203 4,188 2,635 
Barley ..1,269 1,344 856 917 996 
Rye .... 496 325 72 6,084 1,693 
Flaxseed. 852 922 237 52 56 





October 19, 1921 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
—Mpls— -——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 


Oct, 11....$1.92 1.92 1.90% 1.89% 1.91% 
Oct, race 1.86% 1.86% 1.87% 1.86% 1.88 
Oct, 13.... 1.81% 181% 1.86 1.84% 1.86 
Oct, 14.... 1.81 181 1.84% 1.83 1.84% 
Oct. 15.... 1.79% 1.79% 1.82 1.81% 1.82 
Oct. 17.... 1.74% 1.74% 1.78% 1.78 1.78% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co Receipts, -—In store—— 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 310 427 114 852 237 52 
Duluth..... 133 «6235 55 791 as 248 


Totals.... 443 662 169 1,643 237 195 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Oct 
15, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7~-Receipts— eo ea-t 
21 








1921 1920 1920 

Minneapolis - 1,139 1,481 1394 18 
Duluth ,....... 603 1,005 718 647 
Totals  cccece 1,742 2,486 1,012 835 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues 
day, Oct. 18, in cents per 100 lbs: 


From —————_ 
Phila- New 


New Bos- Balti- del- por: 
To— York ton more phia _ 
Aberdeen ...... 37.00 .... .... 
Amsterdam .... 21.50 21.50 21.50 21. 50 


Antwerp ....... 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 21. 5 
Belfast ........ eeee 
Bremen ....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23. 00 

Bristol  pehe Gheb bene eee. 


eee eee wees tee 


30.00 30.00 30.00 





Bergen 


Christiania - 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Stavanger ..... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Copenhagen ... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
COE cccgcocccs 22-36 ....22-36 .... .... 
Dublin .cccecce BB.00, .cce BBOO cece ose. 
Dundee ........ Dy tuck anes sede coe 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 .... 


Stockholm ... 82%- -35 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Gothenburg .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 


Malmé ........ 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Hamburg ...... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bordeaux ..... © BL.BO .cce seer 81,80 
TEOUTO accecscce 31.60 .... wo. 31.60 .... 
BEOROOTINSS 0000s GRD ccc cece cece ccs. 


Helsingfors .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 .. 
-85 -35 -—35 


bas Naples.. 60.00 


eeee were 





Hull .. Cocce BENUD cece e600 coco 
EAGER crcccececs « BECO ncce ces jcece, 09s. 
Liverpool ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... + 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry ... 22-36 ... - 22-36 .... 
Manchester .... 22.00 22.00 22. 00 22.00 .... 
Newcastle 22.00 ... Rane 
Rotterdam ..... 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 
Gibraltar ...... BB.OO. cece seve cece coos 
GRAD xcccepccce et shad sand 0068 G00 
Southampton SB.00 noce. cess 
Danzig .......- 30.00 .... 80.00 a 
PIPGIOR ccccccce BBP 2000 0666 sees. cece 
Btettin ....0.. © BECO ccce coos 


The rate from New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and New Orleans to Kingston is 
50c, to Jamaico outports, 60c; from New 
York, Boston, New Orleans to Cartagena, 
Puerto Colombia and Santa Marta, Colombia, 
is 55c, 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Oct, 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
G Be Ts acccccseve 804 165 152 one 
Consolidated .... 1,131 101 12 76 
Ogilvies ......... 666 69 95 eee 
Grain Growers .. 1,267 237 134 Tr 
Fort William .... 213 61 70 180 


GB BB wccvcecs - 1,220 365 129 123 
North Western .. 549 rT 1 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 2,042 231 280 52 
Can. Gov't ...... . 626 384 135 171 
Sask. Co-op. .... 2,839 141 13 118 
Private elevators. 4,737 791 297 253 








16,094 2,546 1,314 972 





Totals 
Year ago - 10,802 2,095 872 427 
Receipts 9,405 865 551 42 
Rail shipments... 263 36 12 


Lake shipments.. 7,245 290 606 75 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 512 
No. 1 northern. .7,432 
No. 2 northern. .1,279 
No. : northern. .1, oa 

42 





No. : Ese socdeee ot 
WO. 6 oescc06s - 24 
DOGS cccccvcccce 
Durum ,...++.+. 109 
WEter ...csceve 4 
Special bin ..... 133 
Others ..... eoee 872 
Private .../....4,737 
Total .cscces 16,094 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


r~—Mplse—, —Duluth—,. Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


Oct. 12 ... 619 486 6522 452 °%.. 840 

Oct. 18 ... 468 302 472 214 1,890 1,128 
Oct, 14 ... 441 468 410 92 1,495 1,042 
Oct. 15 ... 448 440 250 208 1,950 1,024 


296 1,283 *.. 
190 1,518 975 


> 


Oct. 17 ... 898 752 213 
Oct. 18 ... 386 351 438 


od 


-3,262 2, bert 2,305 1,452 8,136 5,009 








—— 





Totals 
*Holiday. 
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While the mills of the Pacific North- 
west are turning out a larger volume 
of flour, they are grinding principally 
on old orders, largely for export to the 
Orient, and new business is difficult to 
work. There is little change in the do- 
mestic demand, either local or from other 
states. California is interested in the 
stronger grades of northern flour, but 
eastern and southeastern markets, as a 
rule, refuse to pay delivered prices, 
which the high rail freights make neces- 
sary. 

Oriental demand for flour continues 
fairly active, but the scarcity of near-by 
ocean space prevents much new business. 

Substantial reductions in offers of 
flour to the United Kingdom have met 
with little response. For straights, 48@ 
44s, c.i.f., United en, is quoted. 

Top patents, carloads, seaboard, basis 
98-lb cottons, are quoted: Dakota, $9@ 
9.10 bbl; Montarta, $7.15@8.35; Kansas, 
$7.60@8; Washington, made from Mon- 
tana and/or Dakota, and local hard 
wheats, $6.80@8.20. Local bakers pat- 
ent is held at $6.50 bbl, basis 98’s; blue- 
stem family patent, $7.15, basis 49s. 

Millfeed is in abundant supply, but not 
quotably lower. Local mill-run. is held 
at $31 ton in mixed cars, delivered transit 
points. Montana feeds on track seaboard 
are offered: mixed feed, $17 ton; low 
grade, $35; bran, $16.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......5.. 52,800 26,484 50 
Last WOOK .cccocess 52,800 27,340 52 
Year G86 sccoscese 52,800 29,187 55 
Two years ago..... 52,800 49,972 94 
Three years ago.... 46,800 21,505 45 
Four years ago.... 46,800 43,379 92 
Five years ago..... 40,800 25,087 61 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Flour Pct, 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week > 74 
Lust week 50,581 89 
Year ago .... ee 17,964 32 
Two years ago..... 57,000 47,088 82 
Three years ago.... 57,000 34,972 61 
‘our years ago.... 57,000 39,603 69 
Nive years ago..... 57,000 63,755 111 


PREFERENTIAL EXPORT RATES 


The effect.on the milling industry of 
ihe north Pacific Coast of the decision 
'o be made by the Shipping Board, after 
in inquiry by it as to the advisability 
of making section 28 of the Jones ship- 
i ng law effective, may, according to the 
vicws of some Pacific Coast millers, be 
fur reaching. This section excludes for- 
‘ig: ships from the benefits of reduced 
railroad rates on export and import 
shipments, but can be suspended when 
the Shipping Board certifies to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that the 
supply of American ships at any port is 
inadequate to handle the tonnage of- 
fering. 

While flour is not one of the com- 


modities on which preferential export , 
rates are in effect to Pacific ports, the . 


enforcement of section 28 would, it is 
contended, indirectly affect eastern flour 
shipments. On account of the long rail- 
road haul to the Pacific, the preferential 
railroad export rates show a much larger 
reduction from domestic rates than in 
the. case of rates to Atlantic ports, and 
it is to a considerable degree on account 
of the present preferential export and 


import rates and of the lower operating 
cost of foreign ships that the existing 
large volume of foreign commerce 
through Pacific ports is possible. 

If this freight movement were divert- 
ed through Atlantic ports by withdraw- 
ing preferential export and import rail 
rates, and driving the foreign steamship 
lines from Pacific to Atlantic ports, the 
transcontinental railroads would lose a 
considerable volume of business. De- 
prived of the revenues now received 
from this business, railroad earnings 
would be so reduced that the railroads 
might be unable or unwilling to grant the 
reductions on eastbound shipments of 
flour which have been requested by Pa- 
cific Coast millers and which have re- 
ceived the favorable consideration of the 
carriers, and the north Pacific Coast 
millers might continue to be handicapped 
in doing business with some of their best 
natutal markets, namely, the eastern and 
southeastern states. 


EXCEPTIONS TO BAG SPECIFICATIONS 


The consolidated classification commit- 
tee of the railroads of the United States, 
in pursuance of the request of Pacific 
Coast millers and of the recent confer- 
ence at San Francisco, has recommended 
to the railroads that they make excep- 
tions to. the general bag specifications 
adopted by the committee as to cut and 
tensile strength to apply to Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada and 
Arizona, and the railroads appear fa- 
vorable to granting the recommendation. 
Under these exceptions the following 
specifications would be permissible in the 
above states: 14 bbl (48-50), bleached, 
goods not lighter than 31 inches wide, 5 
yds per lb, cut’ not less than 33 inches, 
tensile strength 30 lbs; 4% bbl, brown, 
same weight, cut 31 inches, strength 30 
Ibs; 44: bbl, goods not lighter than 37 
inches wide, 4 yds per Ib, cut 40 inches, 
strength 40 lbs. 

NOTES 


The Priest River (Idaho) Grain Co. 
has let a contract for the erection of a 
feed mill, grain elevator and warehouse. 

Ocean space for the United Kingdom 
is lower, a rate of 40s for flour and 
wheat being obtainable for firm engage- 
ments. 

Flour shipments from Washington and 
Oregon to the Orient for the season to 
Oct. 1 aggregate 324,831 bbls; wheat 
shipments, 3,183,290 bus. 

There were 1,000 tons of wheat sold 
for export to Japan from Vancouver, 
B. C., this week, which is said to be the 
first shipment of Canadian wheat to the 
Orient. 

The Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, reports wheat receipts for the 
season: Washington and northern Idaho, 
5,000,000 bus; southern Idaho, 500; Ore- 
gon, 2,500; Montana, 1,000,000. . 

The Pacific Grain Co., of Portland, 
has begun mort gage foreclosure proceed- 
ings against eodore Grote, a large 
wheat grower of Columbia County, 
Washington, for an alleged indebtedness 
of $265,000. 

Export demand for wheat is dead, 
both Europe and the Orient being out 
of the market. Club wheat bids at 
Seattle were $1.08 bu on yesterday’s mar- 
ket. Farmers are not anxious to sell at 
present prices, nor are exporters seek- 
ing to buy. Heavy export shipments of 
wheat continue, on sales made during the 
great export demand which continued 
until recently. . 


LOS ANGELES 
Los Ancetes, Cat., Oct. 15.—The larg- 
er buyers. of flour in this territory are 
now under contracts that will carry them 
over into the next year to a very large 





extent. During the dip of last week 
there was active buying on the part of 
some that had not covered for the above 
period earlier in the season. A few buy- 
ers are still predicting decided declines 
in the price of flour, giving as their rea- 
son for this belief the economic condi- 
tions existing throughout the country. 
They also express their doubt as to the 
reliability of statistical reports. Durin 
the past few days, prices have advance 
on an average approximately 25c bbl. 

Today’s prices are quoted at about the 
following figures: Montana standard 
patents, in cotton 98’s, f.o.b. Los An- 
geles, $7.20@7.50; Idaho, $6.35@6.60; 
Dakota, $8.75@9.25; -Kansas, $7.60@8.25. 

Kansas bran is quoted at about $24 
ton, Utah-Idaho red mixed feed $25@26, 
and white mixed feed $26@27.50. 


NOTES 


On Oct. 7, the Los Angeles Flour 
Men’s Club held its monthly meeting at 
the City Club. The attendance was very 
good. The speaker of the evening was 
Mr. Bishop, of Bishop & Co., Los An- 
geles, cracker bakers and confectionery 
manufacturers. 

John Weber, president of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, of Salina, Kan- 
sas, was in Lés Angeles last week at- 
tending the bankers’ convention, Mr. 
Weber intends to make a tour of the 





coast on a pleasure trip, as well as to 
size up conditions here. 
W. R. Goerz. 
UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran, Oct. 15.—Grain prices 
had both upward and downward swings 
this week with closing quotations for 
the intermountain states practically the 
same as one week ago. Millers found it 
impossible to follow the eastern market 
prices and secure grain in any quantity 
for milling, so kept slightly ahead of the 
general price trend and quoted higher. 
This brought a slight movement of grain, 
though not as heavy as previous to 10 
days ago. Prices quoted for country 
points were 60@70c bu, with 75c as the 
prevailing Ogden price. 

Flour was slightly off in price with 
little demand. Quotations here were $5 
@5.25 bbl, f.o.b. Ogden, basis 48-lb cot- 
ton bags. This applied to both fancy 
patents and hard wheat flours. Quota- 
tions to the Pacific Coast were $6.25@ 
6.50 bbl, f.o.b. California common points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. For the south- 
eastern trade, Ogden and Salt Lake 
millers quoted $6.25 for standards and 
$6.50 for high patents, f.o.b. lower river 
points, in 98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran prices continued very low, vary- 
ing $17@20 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, carload 
lots, and $22@25, f.o.b. California com- 
mon points. 

NOTES 


Millers of Utah report that plants are 
now operating to 95 per cent of ca- 
pacity, the highest average for the past 
year. . 

Harvesting of sugar beets throughout 
the intermountain country indicates that 
the yield this year will be heavier than 
last season, both for the Amalgamated 
Sugar Co. and the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co. plants in Utah and Idaho. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co., of 
Los Angeleg, has filed amended articles 
of incorporation in Utah, in which the 
capital stock of the company is in- 
creased ‘from $8,000,000 to $15,000,000. 
The filing fee with the secretary of state 
was $2,505. The company has a large 
plant, valued at more than $1,000,000, in 
Ogden. 

The Utah Agricultural College expects 
to demonstrate a new strain of high 
yielding Turkey red wheat this fall in 
dry farming areas of Utah. The new 
strain has been bred on the Nephi ex- 
periment farm for the last seven years, 
and has yielded as high as 3714 bus to 
the acre on dry farms in San Juan 
County. 

Establishing a branch of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange at Pocatello, Idaho, is 
being considered by officers and directors 
of the exchange, following a conference 
with Idaho millers and grain buyers. 
H. E. Hollister, president of the ex- 
change, attended these conferences in 
Pocatello. Arrangements were made for 
inspection trackage in the Oregon Short 
Line yards, and President Hollister says 


a 


287 


that a branch inspector may be designat- 
ed for Pocatello, in order that shipments 
intended for eastern and Gulf points 
through that railroad center may be 
promptly handled. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Catr., Oct. 15.—The 
flour market remains dull. The trade 
generally appears to have accumulated 
sufficient supplies to care for require- 
ments for 30@60 days, and in the ab- 
sence of confidence there is no evident 
disposition to take on additional sup- 
plies. 

Mill prices, car lots, delivered San 
Francisco, are as follows: Dakota stand- 
ards, $8.95 bbl; Dakota clears, $7.30; 
Montana’ standards, $8.10; Montana 
clears, $6.45; Dakota and Montana fancy 
patent, 60c above standard patent prices; 
Kansas first patent, $8.50; Kansas stand- 
ard, $8; eastern first clear, $6@6.20; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade, 
$6.40@6.60; cut-off, $6.20@6.40. 

A fairly active demand prevails for 
millfeed. If anything, the supply is in 
excess of demand, and prices are un- 
changed. Bran, $28 ton; shorts, $27; 
middlings, $42; eastern red bran and 
mill-run, $22@22.50; northern white bran 
and mill-run, $23@24; white middlings, 
$37@38; red dog, which is scarce, $42@ 
43. 


NOTES 


The rice mill of Rosenberg Bros., at 
Islais Creek, recently sustained fire dam- 
age to machinery and rice estimated at 

, 

Receipts of grain at San Francisco for 
the month of September were as follows: 
wheat, 3,012 tons; barley, 80,950; oats, 
1,186; beans, 26,689 sacks. 

Effective Monday, Oct. 10, bread prices 
in San Francisco were reduced le per 
loaf. The 11%-lb loaf is now retailing at 
14c wrapped and delivered. 

Louis Getz, of Getz Bros. & Co., ex- 
porters and importers, San Francisco, 
died suddenly recently of -heart failure. 
Mr. Getz, with his brother Joseph, found- 
ed the firm of Getz Bros. & Co. 50 years 
ago. 

According to reports made by the Cali- 
fornia Bean Association, the 1921 Cali- 
fornia bean crop will be 100,000 sacks 
greater than that of last year. From 
present indications it will total in excess 
of 1,500,000 sacks. 


Several rice experiments conducted un- 
der the supervision of T. G. Goar, of 
the Meloland Experiment Station, in the 
Imperial valley, show that rice will do 
well there if properly cared for. Sev- 
eral experts claim that it is the equal of 
the best Sacramento valley rice. 

The Grain Trade Association of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce re- 
ports the following stocks of grain. in 
warehouses and on wharves, on Oct. 1, 
in tons: wheat, Port Costa 7,457, Stock- 
ton 11,273, San Francisco 661; barley, 
Port Costa 57,435, Stockton 10,271, San 
Francisco 6,464; beans, 78,217 sacks. 

R. C. Mason. 


MONTANA’ 

Great Fatts, Mont., Oct. 15.—The 
local flour situation is unchanged, 98-lb 
cottons being quoted at $7.50, f.o.b. 
Great Falls, in car lots. Millfeed is 
ag at $16 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Great 

alls. 





WHEAT CONTRACT VOID 


In the purview of the Montana su- 
preme court, a contract to deliver wheat 
to an elevator company in which no 
money or other consideration has passed 
to the grower of the wheat is null and 
void because of its one-sided character. 
The court this week ordered reversal in 
the judgment rendered by the Fergus 
County district court wherein the Mc- 
Caull-Webster Elevator Co. had at- 
tempted to enforce a contract for the 
delivery of 1,000 bus wheat under its 
alle contract with A. O. Root. 

contract was entered into in Au- 


. gust, 1916, and the wheat, under the 


alleged contract, was to be delivered at 
Geraldine at $1.30 bu. Defendant testi- 
fied at the hearing that he signed the 
contract a to get an advance 
thereon, but that it was refused, where- 
upon he did not deliver the wheat. The 
supreme court holds the contract was 





without consideration and cannot be = 
held, and orders the case dismissed in t 
lower court. 


SUIT OVER WHEAT GRADING 


Whether wheat sold under contract 
was of the grade specified was a ques- 
tion for the jury in the trial court, ac- 
cording to the view of the Montana su- 
preme court in an opinion rendered this 
week in the case of H. I. Slack, of Fer- 
gus County, against D. E. Brown, a 
grain dealer of Lewistown. 

Brown bought wheat of Slack in 1915, 
a sale of 10,000 bus being involved. 
Slack sold it to be No. 2 hard Montana, 
the contract price being 90c bu. Brown 
advanced $2,500 to Slack after he had 
inspected the wheat in the field, and the 
grain was all delivered to Brown’s eleva- 
tor. Brown refused to complete the 
contract, whereupon Slack brought suit 
to enforce the terms. The defense was 
that the wheat would not grade No. 2. 
The jury trying it found for the plain- 
tiff, and the verdict is upheld by the 
supreme court. 


REDUCED STORAGE CHARGES 


Effective Oct. 20, grain elevators will 
begin to operate under the new rate fixed 
by the commissioner of agriculture, 
which reduces storage and handling 
charges including the first 15 days to 
2y,c bu for wheat, 2c for oats and 4c 
for flaxseed. The former charge for 
wheat was 4c. The order follows the 
hearing recently held at Helena, when 
more than a score of leading elevator 
and mill men appeared to oppose the 
rate change. One of the most prominent 
grain men in Montana, on learning of 
the order, forecast that more than 50 
per cent of the elevators would close as 
storage warehouses, and the owners op- 
erate only as grain dealers. 


NOTES 


Grain shipments on the Great North- 
ern and Milwaukee railways from Mon- 
tana points are believed to have reached 
their peak, and a decline is looked for 
from now on. Montana stockmen have 
been getting their fat cattle and sheep 
to the market this week. 

P. B. Morse, of Billings, says that 
there has seldom, if ever, been as much 
forage for stock as is now available in 
the Yellowstone valley. This includes an 
abundance of fine alfalfa hay, a great 
quantity of sugar beet tops and much 
exceptionally good wild hay. 

Joun A. Corry. 


OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, Oct. 15.—There was 
a very fair local movement in flour this 
week, and export demand, particularly 
from the Orient, continues good. Prices 
were steady and unchanged, family pat- 
ents being listed at $7.15, bakers hard 
wheat at $7, and bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $6.50. 

Millfeeds also held steady, with a mod- 
erate trade. Mill-run was quoted at $22 
ton, rolled oats at $35, rolled barley at 
$34@36 and cracked corn at $36. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week 48,000 62 60 
Last week 
Year ago 


25,034 62 
36,455 75 
Two years ago 31,983 75 
Three years ago.... 22,533 55 
Four years ago.... 28,634 86 


The wheat market at the close of the 
week regained some of its loss, but there 
was not much buying by exporters, and 
only a fair amount was taken by the 
mills. Farmers continue to hold firmly. 
Closing wheat bids at the local exchange: 
hard white, soft white, white club and 
hard winter, $1.08 bu; northern spring, 
$1.06; red Walla, $1.03. 

The coarse grain market moved at its 
usual pace, with prices in the main 
steady. Last bids: white oats, $26 ton; 

ay oats, $25; brewing barley, $25.50; 

eed barley, $24; No. 2 yellow corn, $25. 


NOTES 


According to the government crop re- 
port, the average yield per acre of spring 
wheat in Oregon was 16 bus. The av- 
erage yield per acre of Oregon oats this 
year was 30 bus. 


The lowest point in many years in the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


grain charter market was reached this 
week, when steamers were offered at the 
rate of 47s 6d to carry wheat or flour to 
the United Kingdom or Continent, with 
no takers. 


If satisfactory arrangements can be 
made, a shipment of about 12,000 tons 
of hay will be made to Atlantic Coast 
ports. The dock commission has named 
a rate of $1.10 ton for movement across 
the municipal docks, and will set aside 
a portion of the terminal as a hay ware- 
house. 

A feature of the foreign business in 
the past week was the announcement of 
the sale of two cargoes of wheat to 
to India, the first to be shipped to that 
quarter from the Pacific Coast. One will 
be loaded here and the other on the 
sound. Vessels taken for the business 
are the Norwegian steamer Torrey and 
the Japanese steamer China Maru. 

J. M. Lownspatre, 





OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


Annual Statement Shows Decreased Profite— 
Regulation of Purchases Made Difficult 
by Erratic Wheat Market 


Montreat, Que., Oct. 15.—In common 
with other milling companies, the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., reports decreased 
profits in the annual statement which 
was presented to the shareholders at the 
annual meeting held Oct. 13. The profits 
for the year from all sources, including 
investment income and after payment of 
bond interest, was $636,303, against 
$959,665 a year ago. 

The dividends paid on preferred and 
common stock were $440,000. Total cur- 
rent liabilities, including accounts pay- 
able, provision for government taxes, 
and provision for bond interest and divi- 
dends, are put at $2,331,903.41. The of- 
ficers’ pension fund is credited with 
$498,007.43, and there are $2,350,000 out- 
standing in first mortgage bonds. Capi- 
talization is $4,500,000, $2,000,000 in pre- 
ferred and $2,500,000 in common stock, 
rest account $2,500,000, and contingent 
account $2,500,000. The amount at credit 
on Aug. 31, 1920, was $1,513,582.54; on 
Aug. 31, 1921, $1,709,806.06. 

otal liabilities are set at $16,389,- 
796.90, offset by assets including real 
estate, water power and mill plants in 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, and 
Medicine Hat, elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, property in 
St. John, N. B., and Ottawa, and stable 
plant and office equipment, $5,705,707.44; 
d-will, trademarks, patent rights, etc., 

1; accounts receivable, after making 
rovision for bad and doubtful debts, 

,350,969.08; stocks on hand of wheat, 
flour, oatmeal, coarse grains, bags and 
barrels, $614,096.74; war loans and other 
investments, $6,189,521.45; investments 
for pension fund, $474,300.57; cash on 
hand, $1,055,200.62. 

W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director, in presenting the state- 
ment, said that during the past year 
there had been a very wide fluctuation in 
the prices for wheat, making it difficult 
to satisfactorily regulate purchases. The 
export situation was an unsatisfactory 
one to handle, owing to the British gov- 
ernment holding control of the flour 
trade, the result being a very limited 
business for the greater part of the year. 

The profit and loss statement for three 
years appears in the following table: 


1921 1920 1919 
$636,303 $959,065 $1,632,516 
140,000 140,000 140,000 


$819,065 $1,492,516 
550,000 675,000 


$269,065 $817,516 
1,244,516 1,330,592 


Con. acct. $903,592 
P. and 1. bal..$1,709,886 $1,513,582 $1,244,516 

The directors’ report accompanying 
the statement said: 

“The company’s various milling plants 
have been maintained at the highest state 
of efficiency, and are now capable of a 
daily production of 22,250 bbls of flour, 
rolled oats and other cereals. The eleva- 
tor properties, comprising nine terminals 
and 172 interior stations, have a storage 
capacity of 10,735,000 bus, and the vari- 
ous warehouses have a storage capacity 
of 450,000 bbls.” 

The following were elected directors 
for the ensuing year: Sir Montagu Allan, 
C.V.0., W. A. Black, Charles Chaput, 


Net profit .... 
Pfd. divs. .... 


+ $496,303 
300,000 


Balance .... $196,303 
Prev. balance. 1,513,582 





Balance 
Common divs. 








R. R. Dobell, Sir Charles Gordon, G.B.E., 
Sir Herbert Holt, K.B., C. R. Hosmer, 
Sir Augustus Nanton, K.B., and F. E. 
McNally, the latter gentleman replacing 
Mr. Shirley Ogilvie. 

At a subsequent meeting of directors 
the following officers were appointed: 
C. R. Hosmer, president; W. A. Black, 
vice president and managing director; 
G. A. Morris, secretary and treasurer; 
J. C. McLaughlin, assistant secretary- 
treasurer; R. R. Dobell, western man- 
ager; G. A. Coslett, manager, Fort Wil- 
liam; A. F. Andrews, manager, Medicine 


Hat. 
L. F. Kier. 


YEAR’S ERRATIC WEATHER 


Phenomenal Heat Accumulation Marks Con- 
ditions Throughout Northern Hemisphere 
—Freakish Cold Hurts Fruit 


Phenomenal heat accumulation, which 
has marked weather conditions all over 
the northern hemisphere this year, pro- 





.duced equally remarkable and erratic 


outputs of agricultural crops, according 
to summaries of American and foreign 
production compiled for and by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The world’s bread crops, curiously 
enough, came to abundant fruition, in 
spite of drouth and heat, which persisted 
all during the growing season. The world 
in 1921, up to Sept. 30, it was indicated, 
would have a total wheat crop 157,000,000 
bus greater than in 1920. 

By another freak, fruit crops, almost 
in a worldwide sense, met havoc from 
cold in a season which has set new rec- 
ords everywhere for solar heat. This 
paradox was occasioned by the fact that 
last February the sun got at its work of 
bringing spring weeks in advance of 
normal, and trees and shrubs responded 
by budding out and finally coming into 
flower and bloom by March in nearly all 
areas where fruit is grown. 

Cotton suffered greatly, and agricul- 
tural experts assign the weather as per- 
haps the principal cause for a 50 per 
cent reduction in output. The mild 
weather of winter and spring gave its 
famous insect enemy, the boll weevil, full 
freedom to live and thrive, and even let 
him move north many miles from pre- 
vious latitudes. Later, ‘drouth- and sun 
conspired to cut down production of the 
fiber. 

European fruit and subsidiary crops 
were sharply reduced, the department 
finds, although the bread grains survived. 
Their success, it was said, was due to 
the fact that they were chiefly fall sown 
crops which grew well in the mild win- 
ter. The spring sown grains, root and 
forages, including oats, barley and 
wheat, in the United States and else- 
where, lived through, but yielded little. 
Russia was the one exception in north- 
ern territory, but in terms of statistical 
averages, the department says, little 
grain was sown there. 

As to the causes of the heat accumula- 
tion, the Weather Bureau suggests that 
the usual seasonal interchange of air be- 
tween the polar and tropical regions was 
this year badly disarranged by atmos- 
pheric pressure disturbance, although 
any certainty on the subject is hardly 
possible. 

The barometer in semipermanent high 
pressure regions over the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans was found to have main- 
tained a — degree than normal, 
which might have had an effect in divert- 
ing rainstorms to the north all through 
the season. Then the decreased snowfall 
of 1921 and the thinness of ice on streams 
and lakes allowed solar heat, normally 
expended in melting and evaporation, to 
be stored up, the bureau says, in heating 
the soil and atmosphere. Observers are 
convinced that these two conditions 
played some part in the result. 





CITY GARDENS IN VIENNA 
The food shortage in Austria has 


stimulated the cultivation of city gar- . 


dens, according to Carol H. Foster, of 
the American mission at Vienna. In 
1915, 3,000 families were cultivating a 
total of 308 acres in small gardens in 
Vienna. The number has increased to 
18,000 families, cultivating a total of 
1,482 acres in 1918, while in 1921 in Vien- 
na there are 75,000 families cultivating 
the city gardens, the total acreage this 
year being 5,430. 


October 19, 1921 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DoutvutrH, Minn., Oct. 17.—The flour 
market presented a situation decidedly 
in contrast to that of the week previous. 
There was little business done, and noth- 
ing in the character of the trade to give 
any encouragement for the future. Small 
sales were made, but buyers were cau- 
tious in their dealings. Prices advanced 
during the week, due to the higher wheat 
market, and to this is attributed the 
withdrawal of purchasers. An advance 
of 25c bbl was made last week, but all of 
it was lost today. : 

Some durum flour was sold last week, 
part of it going to eastern brokers rep- 
resenting foreign buyers. Demand was 
scattered and less active, indicating that 
needs are less pressing. 

The rye flour market was without new 
developments. Demand continues light 
and, aside from a few small lots in mixed 
cars, was nearly all from home users. 

The millfeéd market has shown little 
life the past week. Sales were a few 
mixed car lots, and an occasional whole 
car. Colder weather is expected to 
stimulate the demand. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 

This week 15,615 42 
OS eae 17,010 46 
Last year 19,130 51 
Two years ago 32,315 87 


Screenings are completely in the dis- 
card, operators reporting absolutely no 
demand for them. 


Receipts of corn are increasing, the 
number of cars arriving showing consid- 
erable enlargement. 


Grain arrivals continue to include stuff 
sent up from Minneapolis for assem- 
bling, and later boat loading for the 
East. 


Feeders picked up occasional cars of 
oats and corn, with the surplus going 
into store under contract and for ship- 
ment at some later date. 


The movement of Canadian wheat and 
barley to Duluth has fallen off. Demand 
has slowed down, and there is not much 
inducement to ship this way. 


The Atwood-Larson Co. has filed ‘a suit 
against the Medina Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. to recover $3,662 due on a note. The 
suit is also against eight indorsers. 


Liberal receipts at Minneapolis and 
hedging orders here caused a decline in 
flaxseed futures of 3@3%4c today. A 
slow demand for oil is holding crushers 
back, so not much support is coming 
from them. 


Rye futures are in light demand, and 
the cash stuff is picked up by houses 
specializing in it. Eastern and foreign 
buyers appear to have their present re- 
quirements covered, and are not anxious 
to enter into new commitments. 


All grains were very weak today, the 
threatened railroad strike being given as 
the probable cause. Price breaks extend- 
ing to 5c bu were recorded. Sentiment 
seems to be that a transportation tie-up 
will mean the accumulation of stocks 
both in the country and at terminals. 


Shipment of grain by boat to the East 
has dropped off considerably. Fewer 
boats are going under the elevator 
spouts, and the volume loaded is much 
smaller. Shippers expect that, with an 
increased run of grain from the coun- 
try, there will be larger shipping opera- 
tions. 


The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is unchanged at 134¢ bu, and 
very little business is being done. Boats 
are plentiful, but cargoes are not. The 
East reports a number of boats char- 
tered to load grain for winter storage 
at 31%4c bu, taking it either here or at 
the Canadian Head of the Lakes. 


Trading in cash spring wheat last week 
was largely by houses having outside mill 
connections, the offerings here being 
picked up for shipment to them. Ele- 
vators and local mills took a little. The 
latter are well supplied for present 
needs, however. Choice durum was in 
demand from elevators and mills. Off 

ades went to elevators and moved slow- 

Spreads are practically unchanged 
rom a week ago. 
F. G. Cartson. 
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Among the bits of history making up 
the never-to-be-completed story of re- 
cent unhappy times in milling, this one 
can be told. It has to do with one splen- 
didly active milling enterprise, which, 
through all of the seemingly endless pe- 
riod of dull trade, never ceased being 
busy. The manager was literally “on his 
toes” every day, and his mill, shining 
like a beacon under the shadows of gray 
milling skies, was the envy of every 
neighbor. 

At last, however, came the time of ac- 
counting and then the summons to the 
mourners to come forthwith to the wail- 
ing places and see what their manager 
had done. One and all they came, cred- 
itors and bankers and owners of stock, 
and viewed the departed. And as the 
wake progressed in very great unhappi- 
ness for all interested, one, a banker, 
broke the gloom. 

“This reminds me,” he said, “of an 
old, old story of a darky mammy whose 
small son disappeared with a dollar he 
had earned and long treasured. Late in 
the afternoon, she found him just 
climbing off the merry-go-round from 
his final five-cent ride. 

“ ‘Huh,’ she said, ‘now li’le niggeh, yo’ 
come on home; yo’ money’s gone an’, tell 
muh, whah yo’ bin?” —Bath Mitts. 


* * 


A celebrated white preacher had been 
engaged to address the eon of 
a little Negro church and was being in- 
troduced by the very nervous colored 
pastor. 

“Sistern an’ bredren,” he began. “It 
affords me the extremest pleasuah to in- 
troduce de speaker of de evenin’. I 
wants to explain, dat while his skin ain’t 
de same color as de odders heah, I as- 
sures you his heart is as black as any 
of yourn.” —Life. 

* * 

The occupants of the parlor car of the 
Limited were startled by the abrupt en- 
trance of two masked bandits. . 

“T’row up yer hands,” commanded the 
bigger of the two. “We’re gonna rob 
all the gents and kiss all the gals.” 

“No, pardner,” remonstrated the small- 
er one gallantly. “We'll rob the gents 
but well leave the ladies alone.” 

“Mind your own business, young fel- 
low,” snapped a female passenger of un- 
certain age. “The big man is robbing 
this train.” —Pictorial Review. 

* * 


In an engineer officers’ training school 
the senior officer had his own ideas about 
examinations. He lined the te 
up and pointed to the open doorway, 
‘eyond which lay a pile of sand, cement, 
and a prostrate flag pole. 

“Suppose,” he demanded, “you were 
captain of a company and you wished 
to erect that flag pole. How would you 
go about it?” 

The further he got down the line, the 
more complicated became the answers. 
l'inally he arrived at the last man. 

“Sir, if I was captain of the company,” 
replied this candidate, “and wanted to 
erect that flag pole, I’d call the top kick- 
vr and say: ‘Sergeant, pul up that flag 
pole, and be snappy about it.’” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* #* 


While the rest of the passengers in 
the day coach smoking car were knocking 
the road, the service and everything, one 
nan remained cheerful. Everything, he 
declared, might be worse. As he was 
completing his defense of the Rack and 
Ruin Railroad Co., there came a mighty 
crash and all were thrown bodily from 
their seats. As they crawled to their 
feet and saw behind them the wreck of 
another train which had collided with 





their rear car, a self-satisfied voice was 
heard to say: 

“Well, they couldn’t get by us, any- 
way.” —Tit-Bits. 
* om 

“Did you know,” asked the proud resi- 
dent of Terrell, Texas, “that this is a 
wonderful health resort?” 

“Why, no,” replied the traveller. “I 
hadn’t heard about it.” 

“Fact. When I came to this city I 
couldn’t walk, and had to be carried 
from my bed.” 

“Remarkable! Remarkable! May I ask 
how long you have been here?” 

“Oh,” said the citizen, preparing to go 
home, “I was born here.” 

—Los Angeles Times. 
* * 


A little boy stood at his garden gate 
and howled and howled and howled. A 
passing lady paused beside him. 

“What’s the matter, little man?” she 
asked. 

“Q-o-oh!” he wailed. “Pa and ma 
won’t take me to the movies.” 

“But don’t make such a noise. Do 
they ever take you when you cry like 
that ?” 

“S-s-sometimes they d-do and some- 
times they d-don’t,” wept the lad, “but 
it ain’t no trouble to yell."—Film Fun. 


The sweet young thing had just con- 
vinced Mr. Greene that he was the only 
man she had ever loved, when her kid 
brother burst into the room. 

“Gimme a quarter, Mr. Greene,” he 
demanded, “and I won’t tell the folks 
about last night.” 

“What do you mean, Willie?” 

“Aw, you know. I peeked through the 
keyhole and saw you holding sis on your 
knees.” 

“But I wasn’t here last night.” 
~ Thus ended another promising ro- 
mance, —Ladies’ Home Journal. 

— * 


“Better send an inspector down to 
look at Jones’s meter,” the cashier of 
the gas company suggested. 

“Oh,” ejaculated the superintendent. 
“I thought you understood we simply 
throw complaints into the—” 

“But this isn’t a complaint. Jones 
sends a check for his bill and compli- 
ments us on giving such good service for 
so little money.” —Clippings. 


“You can’t sell that man an encyclo- 
edia.” 
“Why not?” 
“He knows it all.” 
“Well, he’ll enjoy going over it for 
errors.” —Louisville Courier Journal. 
7 * 


“I wonder if he knows I have money,” 
mused the girl who wanted to be loved 
for herself alone. 

“Has he proposed?” asked her best 
friend. 

“Why—er—yes,” she admitted. 

“Then he knows,” declared her best 
friend positively. —Life. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 

















HELP WANTED 








OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SALESMEN WANTED 


Southwestern mill of recently in- 
creased capacity wants first class 
salesman for the state of Ohio and 
another one for Pennsylvania; good 
flour and excellent backing from the 
mill; can easily agree on salary 
with right men; give full particulars 
about yourself in confidence. Ad- 
dress 797, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





WANTED BY A NORTHWESTERN MILL 
very advantageously located, manufactur- 
ing exceptionally high quality flour, an 
energetic, high caliber salesman to cover 
northern Iowa. Address 138, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—BEXPERIENCED SALESMAN TO 
cover eastern Pennsylvania; one living’ in 
Wilkes-Barre or Scranton preferred; will 
pay straight salary or salary and bonus, 
whichever preferred. Address, giving age, 
experience and references, Thornton & 
Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BROKER WANTS LIVE 
wire, energetic, ambitious young flour 
salesman to work New York City jobbers 
and bakers; must be all American; salary 
guaranteed and increased commensurate 
with results; splendid opportunity for the 
right man. Address 482, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York City. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








COMPETENT MILL MANAGER IS LOOK- 
ing for a position; have had wide experi- 
ence. Address 125, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER BY A MAN WITH 18 
years’ experience in mills of different sizes 
and all kinds of wheat; would prefer mill 
of 300 bbis or over. Address Box 166, 
Logan, Mont. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 150- TO 300-BBL 
mill; wheat or rye; first class references; 
can come at once; please send particulars 
in first letter. Address 124, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 











AS HEAD MILLER, SECOND MILLER OR 
millwright anywhere in the Northwest; 
am 33 years old; have had 15 years’ ex- 
perience; can guarantee results. Address 
150, care Northwestern Miller,’ Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF FROM 100 
to 500 bbis, or second miller in larger; 25 
years’ experience; age 49; married; at 
present superintendent of 300-bbl] mill; 
best of references as to character and 
ability. Address 146, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILLS OF 1,000 
bbls up; 20 years’ experience in modern 
mills in the United States and Canada; 
can guarantée results as to yield and qual- 
ity of flour; capable of keeping machinery 
so it will do first class work. A. Um- 
hauer, Box 142, Oswego, Kansas, 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill of from 1,000 to 4,000 bbis ca- 
pacity; experienced with both hard and 
soft wheats and rye; best of references; 
prefer mill of 1,000 to 1,500 bbls capacity; 
can come at once. Address 139, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








A CHEMIST WITH SIX YEARS OF PRAC- 
tical experience would like to get position 
with reliable mill; either to take charge of 
laboratory or act as assistant in a large 
laboratory; know the business thoroughly 
and have first class references. Write 147, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


YOUNG MAN, SINGLE AND 25 YEARS OF 
age, desires position in mill laboratory 
under competent chemist; have had in- 
struction in this work under Columbus 
Laboratories and have also done some at 
present place of employment; wages of 
secondary importance, main object is to 
secure good place with a chance to learn. 
Address “Laboratory,” 142, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—A POSITION AS HEAD MILL- 
er by an all around mill man; have had 
charge of 1,000-bbl mill for the past four 
years, but will take smaller plant; am a 
married man and want steady position; 
am at present employed but can make 
change on short notice; kindly state best 
Wages you can pay for a man that can 
get results for you. Address 136, care 
Northwestérn Miller, Minneapolis, 





AN EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER, 
with a splendid record as manager of 
mills in the Northwest and Southwest, de- 
sires posRion as manager of large mill; 
applicant has had 25 years’ experience in 
all lines of milling and grain business, has 
the necessary experience to assure success 
and has the ability, energy, initiative and 
judgment that make him an exceptionally 
well qualified mill manager; best of ref- 
erences, Address 140, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—ONE NORTHERN MINNE- 
sota 100-bb! mill, ample water power, con- 
crete dam, 7 acres of ground and living 
house, $12,000; one 7x18 two-pair-high 
Nordyke & Marmon feed mill, in splendid 
condition, one extra pair of rolls, $145; 
one flour packer, two tubes, $70; one No. 1, 
125-bbl capacity Alsop bleacher, like new, 
$315, Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—RECEIVER’S SALE OF 800- 
bbl flour mill, including 175,000 bus stor-. 
age capacity; by order of court I am 
authorized to ask for bids covering sale 
of the flour mill of the Bennett Milling 
Co., Grafton, Ohio, consisting of real 
estate, buildings and equipment; plant al- 
most new and electrically operated; all 
bids must be submitted to receiver on or 
before Nov. 6. For particulars write to 
Henry Vogel, receiver, 1426 W. 9th St, 
Cleveland, Ohio, os 
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FOR SALE—200-BBL FLOUR MILL, LO- 
cated city 300,000, equipped to make finest 
soft, hard or spring wheat flour, electric 
power. For further particulars address 
“Middle West,” care Northwestern Miller, 
646 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE 


Nearly new flour and feed mill, 
complete modern equipment, elec- 
tric power, very good town, excel- 
lent territory; a real bargain. Ad- 
dress 143, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE—100-BBL FLOUR 
and feed mill; abundant water power for 
larger mill; located in one of the best 
towns in central Washington; two trans- 
continental railroads; wheat section sur- 
rounding town; owners not practical mill 
men, so will sell or lease for term of 
years. Address 95, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


NOTICE OF RECEIVERS’ SALE—WELLS- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb.—Notice 
is hereby given that pursuant to a decree 
of the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Nebraska, Omaha Division, 
entered in a suit therein pending wherein 
Carl Modesitt, Trustee, is plaintiff, and 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., a corporation, is 
defendant, Peters Trust Co, and William J. 
Coad as receivers of the property of said 
defendant, will, on Monday, the 2ist day of 
November, 1921, at 2 o’clock p.m. at the 
front door of the county courthouse in the 
city of Schuyler in Colfax County, Nebraska, 
sell at public sale to the highest bidder or 
bidders upon the terms hereinafter stated 
the following described real estate, property 
and property rights of said Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., to-wit: (a) All of Blocks 61, 
63 and 64 and the west half of Block 65 and 
the street between Blocks 61 and 64, all in 
the original town or city of Schuyler, in Col- 
fax County, Nebraska, as surveyed, platted 
and recorded. Also all that part of Lot 1 in 
Block 60 in said original town or city of 
Schuyler which is owned by said defendant. 
(b) All of the buildings located upon the 
above described real estate, including a flour 
mill, elevators, engine house and other build- 
ings and all machinery, boilers, equipment 
and fixtures of all kinds constituting the 
milling plant of said Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co. (c) The leasehold interest of said de- 
fendant in, and the track, scales and ap- 
purtenances thereof located on, the right of 
way of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. at 
Schuyler, Neb., under contract with said 
company. (d) All the right and interest of 
said defendant under and by virtue of cer- 
tain leases and contracts with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. for cer- 
tain trackage facilities and sites for build- 
ings on its right of way at Schuyler, Neb, 
(e) Elevator building owned by the defend- 
ant at Rogers, Colfax County, Nebraska, and 
the leasehold interest of the defendant in 
the site upon which said elevator is located 
on the right of way of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. (f) All other property of said 
defendant remaining in the hands of the 
receivers at the date of said sale. The suc- 
cessful bidder or bidders must pay twenty- 
five per cent of the amount of the bid or 
bids which are accepted, to the receivers at 
the time of the sale and the balance within 
ten days thereafter and before confirmation. 
The sale must be confirmed by said court 
and is not binding until so confirmed. Upon 
confirmation of the sale, the receivers will 
make, execute and deliver proper convey- 
ances of said property to the purchaser or 
purchasers, and purchaser or purchasers will 
be put in possession upon delivery of said 
conveyances. Inquiries as to said property 
may be addressed to the undersigned re- 
ceivers at Omaha, Neb.—Peters Trust Co. 
and William J. Coad, Receivers of Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co, 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NO. 3 CUTLER DRIER, 
wood frame, absolutely new, slightly shop- 
worn; price, $600. Address Essmueller 
Mill Furnishing Co., 1222 South Eighth St, 
St. Louis, Mo, 





FOR SALE 


One No. 12 Perfection dust col- 
lector. 

One No. 34 Perfection dust col- 
lector. 

One No. 33 Perfection dust col- 
lector. 

Two No, 25 Perfection dust col- 
lectors. 

Two No. 15 Perfection dust col- 
lectors. 

One No. 3 Iron Prinz scourer. 

One No. 4 Invincible scourer, 

One No, 14 Prinz milling sepa- 
rator. 

One No, 15 Prinz receiving sepa- 
rator. 

One No. 1 Kirk dampener. 

Two No. 1 Victor wheat heaters. 

One Alsop electric bleacher, 600 
bbls. 

Several large size iron pulleys. 


The above offered at a very rea- 
sonable price and guaranteed to 
be in first class condition. 
Address 


WOLF MILLING CoO., 
Ellinwood, Kansas 





(Continued on next page.) 
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MILL MACHINERY WANTED 











WANTED—SECONDHAND LARGE CA- 
pacity grain drier; state make, size, con- 
dition and price. Address 141, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


In Making Flour 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE 


Term lease on Chicago ware- 
house and flour blending plant 
of 60,000 feet floor area; com- 
pletely equipped with ail mod- 
ern machinery and equipment; 
plant capacity 9 hrs 5,000 bbis; 
property is well situated on 
junction and Chicago River with 
track and dock privileges. For 
particulars address Bassler, Bip- 
pus & Rose, 39 South La Salle 
St, Chicago. 





When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


nothing but FURS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller, 


" 815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








STORAGE 
TRANSIT 
THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 00. 








SAVE MONEY 


with Richardson FOR GRAIN, 
Automatic Scales Fr:p. 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 
PASSAIO, N. J. 








Bates Wire 
Ties Now 
Sell at Less 
Than Pre- 


War Basis 


Write for the new prices 
on Bates WIRE TiEs— 
they cost you less than 
string—actually priced 
lower than during the pre- 
war period. 


If you are using the Bates 
System of Tying, stock 
up at the new prices. 


If you haven’t adopted 
the Bates System yet— 


Send for this FREE 
Trial Bag Tying 
Outfit. - 


The Bates FREE Trial Bag Tying 
Outfit, containing one Bates Spring 
Return Tying Tool and 20 each of 
4, 4%, 5, 5% and 6-inch Bates Wire 
Ties, will be sent you, on receipt of 
your signed agreement to try this 
Bag Tying Outfit on your work, and 
then, within 15 days, send $2.50 for 
the outfit or return the tool to us. 
These trial ties cost you NOTHING. 


BATES VALVE BAG CO. 
7322 So. Chicago Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


110 GREAT PORTLAND ST. 
Lonpon, W1, ENGLAND 


Shipments--- 


use Deadlocks that won’t break 
loose and shipping tags that will 
stand rough handling. Both 
stand for efficiency in transpor- 
tation. 


Campbell Deadlocks 


have an eyelet which increases 
the tension and prevents their 
loosening. They are made 


with both sharp and blunt 
points. 


Campbell Tags 


are manufactured of tough, 
strong tag board which will 
stand much abuse. They can 
be furnished in any size desir- 
ed, printed or plain, strung or 
wired. 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


Campbell Paper ios Company 
Campbell Wire Specialty Works 
South Bend, Indiana 














’ 
Russell’s Reports Immetiael 
Wheat Prices and deman 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world's crops 
Corn Miilling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 
Can we assist you! 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 











Riverside Code millers code in 


Used exclusively we the > tending ex- 
rt millers of America. 
‘er copy, $4.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 


Nashville 


LEFFEL TURBINE WATER WHEELS 


High Speeds 

High Efficiencies 

High Horse Powers 
Vertical and 
Horizontal Designs 
Direct Connected Units 


Write for Latest Bulletins 


The James Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Minneapolis, Minn., Plymouth Palins New York, N. Y., 39 Cortlandt Street 
Atlanta, Ga., 4th National Bank B: uilding Boston, Mass., 161 Devonshire Street 
William Hamilton Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., Canada 














RAILROAD CLAIMS 


Your claims for shortage, delay, decline in market and deterioration, 
if not collected, represent lost capital and profits. We Are Ex- 
perts in Liquida ng Claims. Don’ ’t Send Us Any Money—No 
Collection—No Pay. Send Us Your Claim Papers. Let us 
compile and present your claims. We will gladly take up any claims 
already declined, and if we find any legal liability, will undertake 
their collection. We Also Handle charge Matters. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


DEVANEY & EDWARDS, General Attorneys 
1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











W a te r P ower Replace Your Leaky Dam AMBURSEN CONSTRUCTION CO., Inc. 
Increase Your Water Storage ngineer-Constructors 
DON’T WASTE IT! Cut Your Milling Cost New York Atlanta Kansas City 











